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HOW  BIG  IS  CHICAGO’S  HEART? 

fires  in  February  are  common  --  especially  in  a  city  cut  to  the  sprawling  caliber  of  Chicago.  But  somehow  this  was 
different.  Not  even  a  premeditated  spark  from  the  cold  flint  of  fate  could  have  hit  upon  a  more  likely 

blueprint  for  a  holocaust  of  horror.  Here  was  the  setting;  Early  morning.  A  small  frame 


bungalow  on  the  lonely  outskirts  ol  a 


Chicago  suburb.  In  it  five  children,  the  youngest  3,  the  oldest 


14.  Their  parents  absent. ..one  on  the  way  to  a  day  job. ..the  other  not  yet  returned  from  a  night  job  . 

Five  children  alone  .  An  oil  stove  clogged.  Flames  broke  and  spread.  The  rising  roar  of  them  pounded  upon  the  ears 
of  the  oldest  child. ..14  -  year-old  Roberta  (“Bobbie”)  A  Lee  Mason.  Quickly  she  roused  the  befuddled  brood 

about  her.  The  flimsy  frame  dwelling  was  rapidly  turning  into  an  incinerator.  She  stumbled  to  the 

back  door. ..blocked  .  With  her  bare  hands  she  smashed  window  panes.  Then,  one  by  one... tugging... 


pushing... pulling... she  shepherded  her  charges  through  the  flames  to  safety.  Of  course,  “Bobbie"  was  burned  --  badly 


burned.  When 


looked  like 


I  a  Chicago  Daily  News  photographer  relayed  a  picture  of  her  from  County  Hospital,  she 
nothing  quite  so  much  as  an  Egyptian  mummy,  completely  bandaged  from  head  to  foot. 


Her  face  --  the  only  visible  part  of  the  child  --  was  a  mess. ..Her  home  was  in  ruins.  But  her  four  little  brothers  and 
sisters  were  safe.  And  nothing  else,  it  seemed,  mattered  much  with  “Bobbie."  What  did  Chicago  think  about  such 
heroism  ?  The  Chicago  Daily  News  started  probing  the  city’s  heart.  It  headlined  I  "Bobbie’s"  selfless 

story  across  eight  columns  of  page  one.  It  launched  a  fund  for  her. ..and  began  J||-  .  accepting  contributions 


in  her  behalf.  A  Niagara  of  letters  and  cash  poured  in.  Money  came  in  the  form 


of  crumpled  one  and 


five  dollar  bills  and  quarters  and  dimes...  3^ 


mail  contained  more  than  $1,000  for  her 


hundreds  of  dollars  a  day.  On  one  morning  alone“Bobbie's’’ 
^  new  home  and  her  education.  Strangers  vied  with 


neighbors  to  help.  The  heart  of  the  city 


opened  up  and 


The  Chicago  Daily  News  is  proud  of  Chicago. ..and  proud  of  “Bobbie",  too. 
hours,  before  the  fire  came,  “Bobbie"  delivered  papers  for  the  Chicago 


took  the  little  heroine  inside. 


Incidentally,  in  after-school 
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in  Detroit,  Tlie  Detroit  News  has  been  the  family’s  home  newspaper 
for  76  years.  It’s  as  popular  with  Pop  as  with  Mom  and  the  kids,  because  it 
contains  more  features  of  particular  interest  to  each  of  them.  Pop 
likes  the  complete  news  coverage  that  provides  an  entire  evening’s  reading. 
Mom  loves  the  women’s  pages.  The  kids  are  wild  about  the 
many  children’s  features.  That’s  why  The  News  is  thoroughly  read,  column  by 
column,  page  by  page,  advertisement  by  advertisement  ...  by  over 
400,000  families  in  this  wealthy  industrial  market  that  is  predominantly  a  city  of 
single  homes,  requiring  greater-than-average  purchases  of  durable 
goods.  It  is  this  family  readership  that  makes  The  Detroit  News,  with  the 
largest  A.B.C. -recognized  home-delivered  circulation  of  any  newspaper 
in  America,  your  most  potent  advertising  medium  in  the  Detroit  market. 


432,1 12— fotol  weekday  circuigtion  —  ogain  the  highest  weekday 
circulation  ever  attained  by  any  Michigan  newspoper. 
543.643 ^total  Sunday  circulation 

A.3.C  figures  for  6-months  period  ending  September  30,  1948. 
•  First  in  totol  advertising  lineage  in  Michigon~4th  in  the  United 
States 
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All  last  summer  in  Blue  Earth, 
Minnesota,  cameras  whirred,  actors 
emoted  and  the  shrill  call  of  the 
moving  picture  director  was  heard 
throughout  the  land. Onlookers  were 
puzzled  when  harrowing  heart-throb 
scenes  broke  up  suddenly  while 
cast  and  camera  crew  rushed  off  on 
bicycles. 

One  night  this  winter  a  distin¬ 
guished  audience  of  300  jammed 
Blue  Earth’s  Knights  of  Columbus 
Hall  to  discover  what  all  the 
shooting  was  about  .  .  .  the  world 


premiere  of  a  fascinating  motion 
pictvire,  “The  Lonely  Heart”,  plan¬ 
ned,  filmed  and  acted  by  thirty 
Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune  car¬ 
rier-salesmen  of  the  Blue  Earth 
agency,  and  produced  under  the 
supervision  of  W.  W.  Murphy, 
their  newspaper  agency  manager. 

Amid  the  gentle  crunch  of  pop¬ 
corn  and  the  soft  slurp  of  taffy  apples 
the  story  unfolded  on  the  screen 
before  the  assembled  stars,  their 
parents  and  friends.  It  was  the 
touching  tale  of  an  orphan  boy  and 
his  difficulties  in  learning  to  accept 
the  foster  parents  who  adopted  him 
...  a  sad  picture  with  a  happy  end¬ 
ing,  and  a  smash  hit  in  the  opinion 
of  Minneapolis  Tribune  Movie  Critic 
Will  Jones,  who  came  to  see,  re¬ 
mained  to  rave.  Musical  accompani¬ 
ment  was  provided  by  the  carrier- 
salesmen’s  own  band,  narration  by 
Producer  Murphy. 

For  some  8,000  young  residents 
of  the  Upper  Midwest,  affiliation 
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with  the  Minneapolis  Star  and 
Tribune  staff  of  carrier-salesmen 
provides  not  only  interesting,  profit¬ 
able  work  and  sound  business 
training,  but  also  opportvmities  for 
new  social  contacts,  pursuit  of  hob¬ 
bies,  travel  and  education.  Each 
year  twenty  youngsters  win  college 
or  imiversity  scholarships  awarded 
by  the  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune 
while  hundreds  more  earn  expense- 
paid  trips,  excursions  and  vacations. 
In  the  great  4- state  region  served  by 
these  newspapers  one  of  the  proudest 
claims  a  boy  can  make  is,  “I’m  a 
carrier  salesman  for  the  Minneapolis 
Star  and  Tribune!” 

Minneapolis 
Star  an  ^Tribune 

iVENING  MORNING  A  SUNDAY 

575,000  SUNDAY- 460,000  DAILY 

JOHN  COWIES,  fr-Ummt 
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SdPERFiASH 

THE  BULB  LINE  FOR  EVERY  KIND  OF  PRESS  PICTURE! 


SYLVA 


Wt 


Formerly  WABASH 


PHOTOLAMPS:  LIGHT  BULBS;  FLUORESCENT  LAMPS.  FIXTURES.  WIRING  DEVICES;  RADIO  TUBES;  CATHODE  RAY  TUBES;  ELECTRONIC  DEVICES 
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PRESS  25 — Most  powerful  midget 
flash  bulb  ever  made.  Lights  up  deep 
into  the  picture,  revealing  the  entire 
scene.  Bulb  shape  designed  for  great* 
est  efficiency  with  standard  or  midget 
reflectors.  _ 


FP  26 — New  powerful  midget 
flash  bulb  especially  designed  for 
focal  plane  shutters.  Looks  and 
fits  like  the  famous  Press  25. 


shutters.  Unusually  “long-peak”  flash 
for  synchronized  action  shots  at 
speeds  up  to  1/1000  second,  with 
large  focal-plane  back  shutters,  as  in 
the  4  X  5  sizes. 


PRESS  40— The  ideal  bulb  for 
95%  of  all  press  assignments. 
Extra-power  “long-peak”  flash  for 
perfect  high  speed  synchronizing. 
Carefully  controlled  timing  and 
flashing  characteristics. 


No.  2 — High  powered  bulb  for  synchronizing 
with  all  compur  or  between-the-lens  shutters,  No.  3 — The  most  powerful  flash  bulb  made, 
plus  many  focal-plane  cameras.  Ideal  for  Especially  recommended  for  covering  large 
group  photography  and  multiple  set-ups.  areas,  as  in  church,  banquet  and  ballroom 

photography.  For  black  and  white  and  color. 

These  outstanding  flash  bulbs  are  representative  of  the  versatility  and  quality 
of  the  complete  Superflash  line.  The  famous  exclusive  features  such  as  all- 
hydronalium  wire  element,  quick-break  filament,  blue  safety  spot,  and  asbestos 
disk,  make  each  bulb  the  best  money  can  buy.  It’s  Superflash  for  better  pictures 
every  time!  Wabash  Corporation,  a  subsidiary  of  Sylvania  Electric  Products  Inc., 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 


LOOK 

INTO  BALTIMORE 


LOOK-  how  today's  Baltimore,  with  343,654  City  Zone 
families,  is  up  30.4  ®/o  since  1940.  Here’s  proof 
that  Baltimore  is  the  fastesf  growing  market  in 
the  East.* 

LOOK-  how  the  Baltimore  media  picture  has  changed! 
Now  the  News-Post  reaches  57.6*4  or  197,865 
of  these  City  Zone  families  — more  than  any  other 
daily  newspaper.  Total  net  paid  228,228. 

LOOK-  how  Baltimore's  merchants  are  cashing  in  on 
this  increased  coverage  —  placing  a  new  high  of 
more  than  1 1  Va  million  lines  of  retail  advertising 
in  the  News-Post  daily  only  in  1948. 

LOOK  —  before  you  leap  if  you  want  to  sell  this  profit¬ 
able  market . . . 


LOOK  TO  THE 

Baltimore  News-Post 

First  in  Circulation  in  the  6th  Largest  Market 

ahearst  newspaper-represented  nationally  by  hearst  advertising  service 

*ABC  City  Zon*  based  on  Bureau  of  Census— 1947  surveys  for  Metropolitan  Districts.  Among  the 
ten  largest  markets  in  the  U.  S.,  Baltimore’s  rote  of  growth  is  exceeded  by  only  two  West  Coast  QtlM( 
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Feeding  the  more  than  3,500  employees  of  The  New 
York  Times  is  a  big  job.  Not  all  of  them  eat  at  The  Times, 
of  course.  But  those  who  do  keep  a  restaurant  staff  of 
64  busy  all  the  time. 

Post-war  expansion  provides  Times  employees  with  a 
service  dining  room  that  seats  250,  serves  8,500  meals  a 
month;  and  a  cafeteria  that  accommodates  290,  serves 
36,000  meals  a  month.  In  addition,  some  500  meals  ore 


served  monthly  in  five  executive  and  private  dining  roois 

New,  efficient  kitchen  and  serving  pantry  equipree; 
cost  over  $100,000.  Special  refrigerating  rooms  keep  fooc 
fresh.  The  Times  restaurant  makes  all  its  own  bake- 
goods,  except  bread  and  crackers;  and  it  makes  its  ox 
ice  cream. 

The  Times  restaurant  facilities,  of  course,  are  a  no; 
profit  service  to  employees. 


JJfxrk  Sime^i 

"ALL  THE  NEWS  THAT'S  FIT  TO  PRINT" 
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•  The  Oldest  Publishers'  and  Advertisers'  Newspaper  in  America 


ISSUED  EVERY  SATURDAY 


FOUNDED  IN  1884 


[ost  Schools  Neutral 
Junior  Guild  Drive 


re  a  now 


By  Dwight  Bentel 

iENT  recruitment  by  the 
^erican  Newspaper  Guild 
brought  Guild  -  Publisher 
!are  within  window-shaking 
nee  of  the  schools  and  de- 
_  ments  of  journalism. 

But  the  schools  are  throwing 
no  barricades,  nor  are  they 
Jing  bomb  shelters,  an  Edi- 
ft  Publisher  survey  shows, 
the  dispute  is  not  the  legiti- 
business  of  coliege  journal- 
education,  most  of  them 
=!ieve,  nor  the  proper  concern 
:a  program  of  training  for  pro- 
rvional  competency. 

It  should  no  more  affect  that 
jgram.  they  insist,  than  the 
ingrooiH|Tje  of  socialized  medicine 
ould  affect  the  training  of  doc- 
jquipmeiir-s. 

,  .  Hence  most  of  the  schools  are 
eep  looQ  ^j^ntaining  careful  neutrality, 

K/n  ii!!  a  deliberate  “hands  off’ 

;;’iiey  toward  the  Guild  asso- 
JS  its  OH!  movement. 

Some  others  oppose  the 
unior  Guild"  program  in  prin- 
ple,  and  a  few  actively.  A 
*«er  few  support  it,  and  a  num- 
:«r  simply  ignore  it. 

53  Schools  Reply 
But  from  most  the  Guild  is 
aceiving  neither  aid  nor  inter- 
larence  in  its  efforts  to  bring 
inidents  into  the  organization. 

.\od  left  to  their  own  decision, 
lie  students  are  not  signing  up 
j  droves. 

Diese  are  the  major  facts  in- 
iicated  by  the  survey,  directed 
It  70  schools  and  departments  of 
jxumalism  including  the  AASDJ 
ASJSA  schools  and  some 
s.  Replies  were  received 
53  of  these,  some  others 
ng  to  answer  because  they 
'ered  participation  in  the 
ion  undesirable,  or  be- 
of  an  understandable  re- 
ice  to  be  caught  in  a  cross- 

espite  the  somewhat  rosy 
re  presented  by  an  occa- 
»1  AM  (Associate  Member- 
News,  the  Guild  thus  far 
made  no  great  headway 
its  effort  begun  two  years 
I  to  organize  college  journal- 
students,  these  53  schools 
■cate. 

only  six  have  associate 
nbership  units  been  organ- 
And  two  of  these  units 
clion  in  connection  with  the 
ge  newspaper  rather  than 
I  Journalism  school. 

From  4%  fo  22% 

Jong  the  other  four,  one 
unit  has  a  membership 
og  only  4%  of  the  journal- 

J  I  school  enrollment,  while  the 
has  a  22%  enrollment, 
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or  60  students.  A  few  of  the 
other  47  schools  reported  occa¬ 
sional  students  holding  associate 
Guild  memberships  with  profes¬ 
sional  chapters. 

The  total,  then,  represents  but 
a  very  small  fraction  of  the 
many  thousands  of  students  at¬ 
tending  these  53  institutions. 

Eighteen  schools  reported  the 
Guild  has  tried  to  establish  asso¬ 
ciate  units  without  sucess.  One 
director  wrote,  "A  Guild  organ¬ 
izer  has  made  two  eflforts  to 
organize  a  local  unit.  Each  time 
he  was  disappointed  that  not  a 
single  student  would  join.” 

In  this  case,  as  most  others, 
the  failure  was  not  because  of 
faculty  opposition.  One  journal¬ 
ism  school  head  explains  it  this 
way: 

“I  have  found  that  students 
are  too  busy  to  associate  them¬ 
selves  with  the  Guild  movement 
in  college:  that  they  want  to 
know  what  is  being  done  by  the 
Guild  outside,  but  they  have 
little  interest  in  bringing  it  in¬ 
side  the  university.” 

Says  another,  one  of  two  re¬ 
spondents  declaring  in  favor  of 
Guild  units  on  the  campus:  “I 
presented  the  Guild  unit  propo¬ 
sition  to  the  students  and  told 
them  to  decide  if  they  wanted 
such  an  organization.  They  de¬ 
cided  they  didn't.  Undergrad¬ 
uates  are  now  over-organized, 
they  decided,  and  felt  that  there 
were  too  many  activities  already 
existing  depriving  students  of  an 
opportunity  to  study.  That, 
after  all,  is  their  proper  ac¬ 
tivity.” 

Invitations  Received 

Most  of  the  schools  who  re¬ 
ported  the  Guild  has  not  at¬ 
tempted  to  establish  units  on 
their  campuses  declared,  how¬ 
ever,  that  they  have  received 
literature  and  invitations  to  or¬ 
ganize  such  units.  Some  pointed 
out  also  that  their  schools  are  in 
"non-Guild”  areas  and  they 
know  about  the  associate  mem¬ 
bership  program  only  from 
hearsay. 

Major  premise  of  those  schools 
insisting  on  neutrality  toward 
the  recruitment  drive  is  that 
neither  sanction  nor  disapproval 
is  a  prerogative  of  the  journal¬ 
ism  school. 

“Our  training,”  this  group 
agrees,  "properly  includes  an  in¬ 
troduction  to  both  management 
and  union  viewpoints  but  no  In¬ 
doctrination  in  either.  Decision 
as  to  whether  to  join  the  Guild 
is  a  private  and  personal  mat¬ 
ter,  and  the  student  is  a  free 
agent.” 

(Continued  on  page  53) 


Report  No.  2  on  'Junior  Guild' 

THE  SECOND  REPORT  on  the  American  Newspaper 
Guild's  program  of  organizing  college  students  is  herewith 
presented  by  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  bringing  up  to  date  its 
report  of  Dec.  6,  1947.  This  time,  the  survey  among  the  jour¬ 
nalism  schools  is  paralleled  by  an  interview  with  the  ANG 
organizer  in  charge  of  the  Associate  Membership  Drive.  The 
apparent  discrepancy  between  the  survey  data  and  the  ANG 
membership  claim  is  due  to  the  foct  that  the  E&P  question¬ 
naire  went  only  to  departments  and  schools  of  journalism. 
The  guild  claims  associate  units  at  other  colleges,  mainly 
among  staffs  of  campus  newspapers. 

ANG  Organizer  Claims 
800  in  Campus  Units 

By  Doris  Willens 

BORN  in  an  atmosphere  of 

doubt  in  1947,  the  American 
Newspaper  Guild’s  associate 
membership  program  has  sur¬ 
prised  its  creators  by  its  lively 
growth.  ANG  claimed  801  ju¬ 
nior  Guildsmen  by  February, 

1949. 

Marguerite  H.  McCollum,  in¬ 
ternational  representative  in 
charge  of  the  program,  told 
Editor  &  Publisher  there  are 
now  22  active  associate  units, 
representing  37  colleges. 

There  are  also  organizing 
committees  operating  on  20  ad¬ 
ditional  campii.  In  all,  the 
Guild  has  contacts — in  one  form 
or  another — on  147  campii.  Miss 
McCollum  said. 

Year's  Progress 

These  figures  compare  with 
the  ANG  convention  report  last 
summer  of  570  associate  mem¬ 
bers,  18  associate  units  and  or¬ 
ganizing  drives  on  seven  addi¬ 
tional  campii.  The  1948  report 
showed  there  had  been  only  128 
associate  members  the  year  be¬ 
fore. 

She  said  established  units 
are:  New  York  City,  including 
some  students  from  City  College 
of  New  York,  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity,  Long  Island  University. 

Hunter,  Brooklyn  College  and 
Columbia:  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia:  San  Francisco  State  Col¬ 
lege:  San  Francisco  City  Col¬ 
lege:  University  of  California  at 
Los  Angeles:  University  of  Colo¬ 
rado:  Chicago  citywide,  includ¬ 
ing  University  of  Chicago, 

Northwestern,  University  of  Il¬ 
linois,  Roosevelt  College,  De- 
Paul.  Wright  City  College  and 
St.  Xavier. 

Also  Indiana  State  Teachers 
College:  State  University  of 
Iowa:  University  of  Kansas: 

Boston  citywide,  including  Har¬ 
vard,  Boston  University,  North¬ 
eastern  and  Suffolk:  University 
of  Detroit:  Wayne  University; 

University  of  Missouri;  Antioch; 


Ohio  State  University;  Kent 
State;  Western  Reserve;  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Oregon;  Wilkes  College: 
University  of  Wisconsin  and 
Rutgers. 

Retarded  in  South 

The  only  part  of  the  country 
where  the  program  has  not 
taken  hold.  Miss  McCollum  said, 
is  the  South,  where  there  is  lit¬ 
tle  Guild  activity. 

Since  the  program  began,  the 
Guild  has  had  contact  with  an 
estimated  5,500  students.  Miss 
McCollum  said.  Contacts  range 
from  membership  to  exchange  of 
correspondence  to  audiences  at 
Guild  lectures. 

In  a  memo  to  its  locals,  the 
ANG  stated  its  purpose  in  pro¬ 
moting  its  AM  program: 

“The  Guild  believes  that  en¬ 
couraging  better  qualified  and 
sincerely  interested  students 
will  result  in  better  newspapers. 
It  believes  that  information  on 
the  Guild  should  be  given  every 
student  planning  a  career  in 
journalism,  and  has  found  that 
associate  membership  is  the  best 
way  to  provide  such  informa¬ 
tion.  It  believes  that  associate 
membership  today  will  provide 
a  bigger  and  better  Guild  to¬ 
morrow.” 

What  Members  Get 

In  the  same  memo,  the  Guild 
told  its  locals  what  it  was  offer¬ 
ing  to  prospective  associate 
members  for  their  $3  fee: 

“1.  Get  acquainted  with  men 
and  women  in  the  field,  receive 
their  personal  advice  and  train¬ 
ing.  ‘Learn  some  of  the  tricks 
of  the  trade.’ 

“2.  Have  contacts  that  may  be 
helpful  in  finding  jobs  later. 
(Don't  promise  placement,  but 
point  out  ANG  is  trying  at  least 
to  circulate  job  information  and 
that  the  more  people  they 
know  the  better  their  chances 
are. )  The  Guild  can  contact 
(Continued  on  page  53) 


British  Will  Rewrite 
UN  Press  Convention 


INFORMAL  discussions  between 

the  State  Department  and 
British  representatives  in  Wash¬ 
ington  this  week  led  to  agree¬ 
ment  that  the  controversial 
British  convention  on  Freedom 
of  Information  will  be  reworded 
before  it  is  brought  to  the 
United  Nations  General  Assem¬ 
bly  in  April. 

Archie  Mackenzie,  press  ad¬ 
viser  to  the  British  delegation 
to  the  UN.  informed  Editor  & 
Publisher  that  the  so-called  “In¬ 
dian  amendment”  in  the  British 
convention  will  be  dropped  com¬ 
pletely. 

The  amendment,  which  drew 
the  fire  of  U.  S.  representatives 
to  the  Conference  on  Freedom 
of  Information  at  Geneva  in 
1948,  states  as  one  of  the  limita¬ 
tions  on  press  freedom,  "the  sys¬ 
tematic  diffusion  of  deliberately 
false  or  distorted  reports  which 
undermine  friendly  relations  be¬ 
tween  peoples  or  States.” 

Opposed  by  U.  S. 

U.  S.  delegates  abstained  from 
voting  on  the  British  convention 
at  Geneva  because  of  Article  2, 
which  lists  nine  other  limita¬ 
tions  on  press  freedom  along 
with  the  Indian  amendment. 

Among  the  limitations  are; 
“matters  which  must  remain  se¬ 
cret  in  the  interest  of  national 
safety,”  “expressions  which  in¬ 
cite  persons  to  commit  criminal 
acts,"  and  "expressions  which 
are  injurious  to  the  fair  conduct 
of  legal  proceedings.” 

Mr.  Mackenzie  said  “it  looks 
like  the  talks  will  result  in  an 
entirety  new  phrasing  of  Article 
2.”  and  added  that  the  work  of 
drawing  up  a  new  draft  that 
would  be  acceptable  to  both  the 
British  and  Americans  is  under 
way  now. 

Earlier,  Mr.  Mackenzie  had 
defended  Article  2  by  pointing 
out  that  only  with  the  inclusion 
of  provisos  for  press  responsi¬ 
bility  could  the  Russians  be  in¬ 
duced  to  sign  any  freedom  of 
information  conventions. 

“And  if  the  Russians  sign  the 
British  convention,  we  will  have 
burst  open  the  Iron  Curtain,” 
Mr.  Mackenzie  added. 


Commenting  on  a  statement 
that  the  U.  S.  press  opposed  the 
British  convention  because  it 
was  felt  that  governments 
should  not  be  the  keepers  of 
press  standards  and  responsibil¬ 
ities,  Mr.  Mackenzie  said  “the 
best  safeguard  for  the  press  is  to 
clean  its  own  house.” 
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Partial  Defense 

Another  Britisher — F  r  a  n  c  i  s 
Williams,  once  editor  of  the 
London  Daily  Herald,  former 
public  relations  aide  to  Prime 
Minister  Attlee  and  now  British 
nominee  to  the  Subcommission 
on  Freedom  of  Information — 
also  defended  the  British  con¬ 
vention  this  w’eek,  though  not 
whole-heartedly. 

“Although  one  ought  not  take 
a  definite  position  until  all  the 
arguments  are  heard,”  he  said, 
“my  personal  feeling  is  that  a 
greater  sense  of  social  respon¬ 
sibility  is  necessary  over  a  cer¬ 
tain  area  of  journalism,  but  that 
responsibility  ought  to  stem 
from  the  professional  news 
agencies  themselves  rather  than 
from  government  agencies.” 

Mr.  Williams  said  the  case  for 
added  freedom  of  access  to  news 
sources  would  be  strengthened 
by  showing  the  Russians  “evi¬ 
dence  of  social  responsibility  on 
the  part  of  newspapers.” 

He  said  that  thus  far  there  has 
been  little  interest  shown  by  the 
British  press  in  the  Freedom  of 
Information  conventions,  “be¬ 
cause  the  discussions  so  far 
have  had  an  air  of  unreality  to 
the  British  press,  since  it  was 
felt  that  owing  to  the  immense 
division  between  the  Russian- 
Eastern  European  concept  of 
press  freedom  and  that  of  West¬ 
ern  Europe  and  America,  it  was 
unlikely  that  anything  very 
concrete  could  come  of  it. 

“But  I  personally  am  hopeful 
that  it  may  be  possible  to  create 
a  greater  press  interest  in 
Britain  on  the  discussions  now. 
Not  because  I  think  that  the 
divisions  between  the  East  and 
West  are  necessarily  likely  to 
prove  any  more  bridgeable,  but 
because  I  think  there  well  might 
be  quite  a  lot  of  practical  value 
in  examination  of  the  princi¬ 
ples  which  would  guide  journal¬ 
istic  practices  in  a  free  society 
for  the  press  of  the  democracies 
themselves  even  if  it  should 
prove  quite  impossible  to  get 
Eastern  Europe  to  go  along  with 
us.”  he  said. 


tative  Council,  a  group  of  about 
20  press  representatives  who  ad¬ 
vise  the  British  government  on 
press  matters  in  the  UN. 

Each  of  the  United  Nations 
has  been  asked  to  nominate  not 
more  than  two  candidates — from 
any  country — for  the  Subcom¬ 
mission  by  March  20.  On  April 
11.  the  Commission  on  Human 
Rights  will  meet  to  select  12 
members  for  the  Subcommis¬ 
sion,  who  will  serve  as  individ¬ 
ual  experts,  and  not  as  official 
representatives,  until  Dec.  31, 
1952. 

First  meeting  of  the  new 
group  will  be  on  May  31,  when, 
presumably,  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly  discussions  on  the  Informa¬ 
tion  conventions  are  over.  The 
new  Subcommission  has  been 
given  a  broader  area  of  work 
than  that  of  the  previous  Sub¬ 
commission,  which  set  up  the 
agenda  for  the  Geneva  confer¬ 
ence. 

Subcommission's  Work 

It  will  serve  as  the  continuing 
machinery  to  carry  on  the  work 
undertaken  by  the  conference, 
and  to  study  the  problems  in¬ 
volved  in  carrying  out  any  of 
the  conventions  that  are  adopted 


by  the  General  Assembly. 

Other  conventions  to  be  ^ 
cussed  by  the  GA  are  the  U.s 
proposal  on  the  gathering  ^ 
international  transmission  ^ 
news,  and  the  French  proper 
on  the  right  of  official  conif 
tion. 

U.  S.  delegates,  led  by  En»t 
D.  Canham,  editor  of  the  Ctsif 
tian  Science  Monitor  and 
dent  of  the  ASNE,  were  pt» 
pared  to  make  a  stiff  fight  i; 
the  assembly  on  the  chai^ 
that  have  been  made  in  the  U.S 
convention. 


The  changes  were  made  Ik 
summer  by  the  UN  Econom;; 
and  Social  Council,  and  havt 
been  termed  “dangerous”  bj 
U.  S.  press  officials. 


Sinclair  Circles  Globe 

Toronto,  Ont. — ^Veteran  Tr»v 
eler  Gordon  Sinclair  has  set  ou; 
on  a  five-month  encirclement  oi 
the  globe  for  the  Toronto  Sir 
Almost  half  of  that  time  wil 
be  spent  in  India.  Sinclair,  whe 
had  been  a  Star  writer  for  mon 
than  20  years,  rejoined  the 
paper  to  write  a  series  of  ar 
tides  on  his  trip. 


Prof.  Chafee  Calls  Lomakinas 
Quote  on  Censorship  ^False^ 


on  limiting  the  word  to  contn! 
by  government  officials.  I  main' 
tained  no  censorship  exists  ii 
the  United  States  except  durini 


MOSCOW  correspondents  this  ‘censorship’  to  include  control 
week  quoted  Yakov  M.  Loma-  ot  newspaper  owners  over  sub¬ 
kin.  the  Kasenkina  Case  consul  ject  maUer.  I  always  insisted 
who  was  booted  out  of  the 
United  States,  as  saying  that 
Prof.  Zechariah  Chafee,  Jr.  of 
Harvard  University  “admitted  to 
me  personally  that  the  United  hostilities. 

States  has  the  worst  censorship.”  “I  conceded  what  everybody 
Asked  by  Editor  &  Publisher  knows  that  owner-control  exist 
to  comment,  Professor  Zecha-  in  the  United  States  and  ii 
riah  said:  “Lomakin’s  state-  sometimes  objectionable.  Bull 
ment  is  mostly  false  and  the 
rest  misleading.” 

Lomakin  was  the  Soviet  ex¬ 
pert  on  the  United  Nations  Sub¬ 
commission  on  Freedom  of  In¬ 
formation  and  the  Press,  and 
Professor  Chafee  was  the  U.S. 
representative. 

Vishinsky  an  Ex-Newsman 
Both  Harrison  E.  Salisbury  of 


kept  insisting  that  the  Sub¬ 
commission  should  keep  the 
problems  of  owner-control  en¬ 
tirely  separate  from  censordiip 
problems  because  they  require 
very  different  remedies.  Cen 
sorship  in  peace  can  and  ought 
to  be  ended  by  law. 

Short  of  that  it  ought  to  be 
very  closely  limited  by  law. 

“By  contrast,  the  bad  conse- 


the  New  York  Times  and  Joseph  quences  of  owner-control  cannot 


Case  for  Group  Action 

Although  he  favors  multilat¬ 
eral  action,  Mr.  Williams  said 
that  if  it  can’t  be  got  on  the 
conventions,  “I  feel  there  might 
be  a  case  for  examining  whether 
groups  of  nations  shouldn't  do  it 
on  their  own.” 

Mr.  Williams,  who  is  now 
writing  articles  on  U.  S.  social 
and  political  policies  for  the 
London  Observer,  was  chairman 
of  the  UN  committee  that  drew 
up  the  blueprint  for  the  UN  De¬ 
partment  of  Public  Information. 
His  nomination  to  the  Subcom¬ 
mission  came  from  the  Consul- 


Newman  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  reported  the 
Russians’  remarks  at  a  reception 
where  Foreign  Minister  Andrei 
Y.  Vishinsky  presented  the  ex¬ 
consul  as  a  Soviet  press  expert. 

Mr.  Vishinsky  disclosed,  par¬ 
enthetically,  that  he,  too,  was 
a  newspaperman  one 
ago  at  Baku. 

Speaking  of  American  sumers  demanding  better  news- 
“glavlits” — pet  name  for  censor-  papers  and  in  developing  pro¬ 
ship  agencies  in  Russia  —  Mr. . . 

Lomakin  declared  that  several 


be  properly  remedied  by  anti¬ 
trust  laws  or  any  other  laws 
proposed.  This  is  my  firm  posi¬ 
tion  in  and  out  of  the  Sub¬ 
commission.  It  is  stated  in  over 
100  pages  of  my  book,  ‘Govern¬ 
ment  and  Mass  Communica¬ 
tions.’  beginning  on  Page  595 
45  years  i  insist  remedies  here  lie  out 
side  of  law,  especially  in  con¬ 


fessional  spirit  of  owner-publish¬ 
ers  and  all  newspaper  writers 


( the  Post  Office,  advertisers,  I  was  greatly  pleased  by  Ar- 


businessmen  and  the  State  De 
partment,  among  them)  control 
the  U.S.  press.  He  complained, 
too,  that  he  had  never  been 
invited  to  interview  any  Amer¬ 
ican  officials  or  to  participate 
in  a  White  House  press  confer¬ 
ence,  although  he  admitted  that 
Tass  correspondents  enjoy  those 
privileges. 

Professor  Chafee  dealt  with 


thur  H.  Sulzberger's  statement 
last  autumn  along  similar  lines 
and  the  Editor  &  Publisher  con¬ 
ference  on  raising  press  stand 
ards. 

“Finally,  even  using  the  worn 
‘(;ensorship’  in  Lomakin’s  warpw 
meaning,  I  never  said  the  Unitw 
States  had  the  worst.  I  strow 
believe  governmental  censoraup 
far  worse  than  any  evils  pi 


Mr.  Lomakin’s  allusion  to  him  American  private  control,  i  no 


as  follows: 

“At  Lake  Success  he  ( Loma¬ 
kin)  repeatedly  used  the  word 
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not  remember  ever  making  any 
comparison  to  him,  but  if  I  d*'* 
I  told  him  exactly  that.” 
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Charles  M.  Edwards,  dean  of  the  school  of  Here  are — left  to  right — Walter  C.  Barber, 

"‘t-'ilina  Ne"'  Yor'.t  University,  greets  head  print  buyer  of  Compton  Advertising; 

Robert  J.  Powderly,  right,  sales  promotion  Gens  Cogan,  media  director  of  Geyer.  Ne- 

manager  of  Kresge.  Newark,  N.  I.  Howard  well  &  Ganger,  and  Lester  M.  Malitz,  media 

P.  Abrahams  is  in  between.  He's  sales  director  of  Warwick  &  Legler,  considering 

promotion  director  of  NRDGA.  entries  in  their  section. 

^  X  ^  i  .  up  for  circulation  a  dozen  groups  of  items. 

11  I  I  citation — Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal  promotions 

and  Pittsburgh  iPa.<  Post-Ga-  Look' 

_  •  zette, 


In  the  usual  order,  these  judges  reading 
the  rules  for  cln<:sified  promotion  entries 
ore  Felix  S.  Towle,  managing  director  of 
ANCAM;  Crrroll  M.  Carroll  CAM  of  t 
New  York  Times,  and  John  L.  Irvin,  CAM 
of  the  New  York  Journol  American. 


•an  Trjv- 
ts  set  on; 
lement  oi 
mto  Star 
;ime  wil 


_  Post 
included  a  “New 
presentation  showing  the 
city’s  gains  .in  population  em- 
5.  Runners  up  for  community  ployment.  home  ownership,  edu- 
O  service  citation  —  Minneapolis  cation,  etc.;  a  presentation  on 
Star  &  Tribune  and  Portland  liquor  advertising;  a  presenta- 
lational  ad-  Oregonian;  tion  on  Sunday  newspaper  read- 

(j.  6.  No  merit  certificates  award-  ing  and  advertising  in  Washing- 

;  direct-by-  market  data  division.  ton;  a  presentation  on  electrical 

esigned  to  .Runnerup  for  product  data  appliance  advertising;  two  series 

rtising _ To-  citation  —  New  York  Journal-  of  trade  paper  ads:  one,  a  pat- 

American.  tern  series,  with  all  ads  follow- 

rinted  sales  Completeness  Cited  'ug  the  same  layout  and  typo- 

.ed  to  sell  The  Journel-Amerleen's  wlo-  , JS"'' Jri.'. 

•  the  beet  by  the  JodgL.  Inelnded^  these  5  pibu"  ?elaS“Ld- 

ournal-Am-  in  a  food  business  paper;  a  direct-bv-mail  nieces  nromotinc 

Ilhe^Tif;;  Jhe^  ^c^t  T  a  Sewf  aKver? 

( the  latter  ads  in  the  advertising  trade  tisine  medium 

;d  several  press;  a  presentation  analyzing  ‘  ® 

>  division).  New  York’s  characteristics  as  a  Maps,  Data  Take  Prize 

citation  in  market;  a  series  of  weekly  color  Three  mailing  pieces  took  the 
—  Minne-  pages  in  Editor  &  Publisher,  the  Kb)  certificate  of  merit  for  the 
ne;  continuation  of  a  two-year-old  Toledo  Blade:  a  data  pamphlet 

es  of  ads —  campaign  showing  New  York’s  on  “The  'Toledo  Market’’;  a  color 
1;  cultural,  religious  and  industrial  map  of  metropolitan  Toledo,  and 

1  direct-by-  institutions;  plus  mailing  bro-  a  market  map  of  the  city  and 
Toronto  chores,  special  ads  to  the  auto-  surrounding  counties. 

motive  trade,  etc.  Judges  of  Class  1,  all  adver- 

;st  printed  Runnerup  in  Class  1,  the  tlsing  agency  media  executives, 

—  Washing-  Washington  Post,  won  the  merit  were:  Walter  Barber,  Compton 

t.  certificate  on  the  basis  of  almost  Advertising;  Eugene  Cogan, 


DUPLICATING  its  performance  designed  to 

of  last  year,  the  New  York  vertlsing — n 

Journal-American  has  won  ci-  lb.  for  tl 
tations  in  two  of  seven  classifi-  mail  campi 
cations  in  Editor  &  Publisher’s  sell  nationa 
1948  Newspaper  Promotion  Con-  ledo  (O.)  Bl 
test.  Its  winning  entries  were  Ic.  for  the 
in  the  national  advertising  and  presentation 
classified  advertising  divisions.  national  i 

Another  double  winner  this  award, 
year  was  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  2.  Runners 

Courier- Journal  &  Times,  which  presentation  b 
took  the  citation  awards  in  the  tising — New  1 
retail  and  community  service  erican  and  L 
classifications.  Journal  &  T 

Divisional  Awards  newspaper  si 

Winners  in  the  various  classes,  pr|serdations 
announced  this  week,  were:  ,  •  wunneru 

1  XT  v  1  T  1  A  classified  pro 

1.  New  York  Journal-Amer-  ^polis  Star  & 

lean— for  the  best  all  -  around  3a  por  be 
promotion  to  sell  national  ad-  Milwaukee  1 
vertising.  31,  por  t] 

2.  Louisville  Courier-Journal  mail  campa 

4  Times — for  the  best  presenta-  (Ont  )  Star 
tion  designed  to  sell  local  ad-  3c  '  por 

vertising  to  a  special  classifica-  sales  presen 

tion  or  individual  account.  ington  ( D  C 

3.  New  York  Journal-Amer¬ 
ican — for  the  best  all  -  around 

promotion  of  classified  adver- 

4.  Montreal  (Que. )  Standard 

—for  the  best  circulation  pro- 

5.  Louisville  Courier-Journal 

4  Times — for  the  best  public 

relations  or  community  service  "'r* 

program. 

6.  Chicago  Herald- American — 
tor  the  best  market  data  book. 

7.  Milwaukee  (Wis. )  Journal 
-for  the  best  product  classifi- 
cation  market  survey. 

The  Journal-American  a 
r^ater  from  last  year  in  clas- 
nfication  1  ( national )  and  the 
Courier-Journal  &  Times  has 
■low  won  classification  2  ( retail ) 
for  the  third  successive  year. 

In  addition  to  the  citation 
wards,  certificates  of  merit  will  ^ 

oe  given  to  runners  up  in  each 
livision,  as  well  as  to  winners 
of  subdivisions  in  Cla.sses  1  and 
»>  as  follows: 

1.  Runnerup  in  all-around  per-  James  P-  Selvc 
iormance  in  national  advertising  tions  firm,  am 
Fomotion — Washington  (D.  C.)  Rail  Road,  sti 
ro»f;  Promotion  Coi 

la.  for  the  best  series  of  ads  Inc., 
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ANPA  Spurns  Subsidy, 
Asks  for  P.  O.  Service 


By  James  J.  Butler 

WASHINGTON  —  Keynoted  on 

the  point  that  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  neither  want,  nor  re¬ 
ceive,  a  subsidy  from  the  Gov’- 
ernment — in  fact  actually  do  not 
get  services  for  which  they  now 
pay — the  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment’s  proposal  for  huge  boosts 
in  second-class  mail  rates  ran 
into  a  roadblock  of  fact  and  ar¬ 
gument  this  week. 

The  line  of  attack  was  indi¬ 
cated  by  Josh  L.  Horne,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Rocky  Mount 
(N.  C. )  Telegram,  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Postal  Committee  of 
American  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers’  Association,  who  assured 
the  House  Post  Office  Committee 
that  ANPA  members  want  “no 
part  of  a  subsidy,  whether  it  be 
parity  payments,  acreage  reduc¬ 
tion,  or  postage  rates.” 

’Fantastic  Authority' 

And,  following  Horne  on  the 
witness  stand,  Elisha  Hanson, 
ANPA  general  counsel,  sounded 
this  warning: 

“All  that  the  Department  has 
proposed  is  a  rate  structure  so 
astronomically  high,  accom¬ 
panied  by  such  fantastic  regula¬ 
tory  authority  over  the  content 
of  newspapers,  that  if  the  pro¬ 
posals  were  to  be  enacted  into 
law  they  would  drive  every 
newspaper  from  the  mails,  and 
along  with  the  newspapers  all 
other  publications  simultane¬ 
ously,  except  government  pub¬ 
lications  carried  free  of  charge. 
No  conclusion  can  be  drawn 
other  than  that  the  Department 
is  proposing  to  do  away  with  its 
second-class  mail  service  en¬ 
tirely.’’ 

As  Horne  and  Hanson  ad¬ 
dressed  the  committee,  represen¬ 
tatives  of  religious,  farm  and 
labor  papers  sat  in  the  crowded 
hearing  room  waiting  their  turn 
to  blast  the  suggested  rates,  en¬ 
couraged  by  the  opening  com¬ 
ment  of  Chairman  Tom  Murray; 
“As  I  see  it,  it  isn’t  reasonable 
or  practical  to  raise  rates  to  a 
point  where  it  (the  Post  Office 
Department)  is  self-supporting.’’ 

’Antiquated  System' 

Horne  branded  existing  postal 
service  as  an  antiquated  system 
which  requires  publishers  to 
pay  for  something  they  do  not 
get,  with  rates  based  upon  ap¬ 
proximations,  because  “the  Post¬ 
master  General  obviously  does 
not  know  either  what  the  De¬ 
partment  takes  in  or  what  it 
pays  out  in  connection  with  this 
service." 

Citing  five  different  sets  of 
figures  relating  to  that  subject 
submitted  by  postal  authorities 
within  the  past  five  weeks, 
Horne  elaborated  upon  his  ac¬ 
cusation  to  say:  “It  is  obvious 
from  the  foregoing  that  the  De¬ 
partment  does  not  know  within 
a  range  of  $3,000,000  what  its 
receipts  were  for  the  year  end¬ 
ing  June  30  last  or  within  a 
range  of  $10,000,000  what  its  ex¬ 
penditures  were  on  second-class 
mails.  This  archaic  and  cum¬ 
bersome  procedure,  which  can 


only  be  grossly  inaccurate  at 
best,  is  one  of  the  things  which 
your  committee  said  must  be 
overhauled.” 

Part,  if  not  all,  of  the  claimed 
subsidy  on  newspapers,  is  based 
upon  a  system  of  accounting 
which,  in  1924-1926,  was  reject¬ 
ed  by  a  joint  congressional  sub¬ 
committee  investigating  postal 
rates,  the  publisher  reminded. 
And,  he  continued,  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  cost  of  operating 
rural  free  delivery  is  charged 
against  second-class  mail  de¬ 
spite  the  fact  that  removal  of 
second-class  matter  would  not 
appreciably  diminish  the  cost  of 
that  service. 

Pursuing  the  point  further, 
Horne  charged  that  the  Depart¬ 
ment  doesn't  provide  credit  for 
purely  postal  services  rendered 
by  newspapers  at  their  own  ex¬ 
pense — “many  newspapers  sort, 
route,  sack,  weigh  and  trans¬ 
port  the  newspapers,  at  their 
own  expense,  to  post  offices  up 
to  75  miles  distant  from  place 
of  publication.  The  only  serv¬ 
ice  performed  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  is  that  of  putting  the  bun¬ 
dles  in  the  proper  RFD  car.” 

No  Subsidy  Fixed 

A  reminder  was  given  that 
Congress  did  not  'fix  second- 
class  rates  as  a  subsidy  to  pub¬ 
lishers  but  to  make  available  to 
every  one  the  news  of  the  day. 
Rural  free  delivery,  likewise, 
was  created  through  a  law 
which  clearly  sets  forth  that  the 
service  w'as  to  be  given  irre¬ 
spective  of  expenditures  or  re¬ 
ceipts,  “but  the  Post  Office  De¬ 
partment  charges  second-class 
mail  with  a  substantial  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  cost  of  operating 
rural  free  delivery  routes,  and 
the  deficit  caused  by  operating 
these  routes  is  in  large  part 
charged  as  a  deficit  against  sec¬ 
ond-class.” 

Star  Routes,  also,  were  estab¬ 
lished  to  reach  remote  sections 
on  the  same  principle,  but 
17.17%  of  the  cost  of  operation 
is  being  charged  against  second- 
class  mail,  Horne  cited.  The  re¬ 
sult,  he  said,  is  that  newspapers 
already  are  paying  for  services 
set  up  b.y  Congress  which  were 
never  intended  to  pay  their  way. 

Publishers  will  use  the  mail 
only  when  it  can  offer  better 
service  at  cheaper  rates  than  its 
competitors  afford,  a  fact  that 
accounts  for  a  decreasing  per¬ 
centage  of  total  circulations 
moving  through  post  offices, 
Horne  asserted,  and  he  sug¬ 
gested  : 

“What  may  happen  in  the  face 
of  a  400%  increase  in  rates,  it 
seems  obvious,  is  that  news¬ 
papers  will  be  withdrawn  en¬ 
tirely  from  the  mails,  and  the 
Post  Office  Department  will  lose 
the  approximately  $38,000,000  to 
$41,000,000  in  revenue  estimated 
to  have  been  provided  by 
second-class  in  1948  with  no  ap¬ 
preciable  decrease  in  the  cost  of 
its  operations.” 

The  witness  predicted  that 


the  burden  of  any  increases 
voted  will  fall  heaviest  upon 
small  newspapers  which  must 
use  the  mails,  and  upon  their 
readers — the  class  which,  Horne 
said,  former  Postmaster  General 
Frank  C.  Walker  had  in  mind 
when  he  told  Congress,  in  1942: 

“There  has  long  been  an  his¬ 
toric  policy  of  encouraging  by 
low  postal  rates  the  dissemina¬ 
tion  of  news  and  information; 
and  the  extent  to  which  this 
policy  has  proved  successful 
must  not  be  minimized.  Most 
careful  consideration  should  be 
given  to  any  change  in  rates 
which  would  seriously  hamper 
the  circulation  of  useful  infor¬ 
mation  or  which  would  tend  to 
dislocate  business  and  industry. 

“The  public  has  been  afforded 
low  postal  service  rates  for  the 
general  benefit  of  the  nation.” 

Walker  warned  that  a  four¬ 
fold  increase  in  second-class 
rates,  then  under  study,  would 
have  the  “probable  effect”  of 
driving  second-class  matter  out 
of  the  malls. 

Congressmen  Affected,  Too 

The  publisher  invited  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  fact  that  the  Post 
Office  Department  now  controls 
dissemination  of  such  matters  as 
frauds,  lotteries,  obscenity,  etc. 
going  through  the  mails  in 
second-class-permitted  publica¬ 
tions.  If  either  the  high  rate 
or  the  new  measures  of  adver¬ 
tising  matter  become  law,  these 
publications  will  move  through 
other  channels  and  the  likeli¬ 
hood  is  raised  of  a  new  control 
bureau  w’ith  additional  cost  to 
the  Government,  Horne  said. 

The  bill  could  affect  the  in¬ 
terests  of  Congressmen,  too. 
Horne  pointed  out  in  all  serious¬ 
ness:  "Let  us  suppose  that  one 
of  you  gentlemen,  for  instance, 
should  make  an  important  ad¬ 
dress  over  the  radio  to  the 
country  on  a  public  question. 
Because  of  its  importance,  small 
advertisements  might  be  carried 
by  newspapers  announcing  the 
time  of  the  broadcast  and  the 
stations  carrying  your  message. 
Under  the  proposed  definition  of 
advertising,  any  newspaper 
carrying  Uie  full  text  of  your 
speech  would  be  in  the  position 
of  having  that  address  classified 
as  advertising  simply  because  it 
had  carried  a  small  ad  about 
time  and  station.” 

Ad  Measurement  Hit 

Hanson’s  discussion  dealt  prin¬ 
cipally  with  the  clauses  on  ad¬ 
vertising. 

( In  addition  to  the  increase  on 
basic  pound  rates  contained  in 
the  Department’s  proposal.  Sec. 
2  (3)  provides  that  on  publica¬ 
tions  containing  over  25%  but 
not  more  than  50%  advertising, 
the  total  postage,  computed  at 
the  rates  prescribed  shall  be  in¬ 
creased  by  25%:  further  than 
on  publications  containing  more 
than  50%  but  not  more  than 
75%  advertising,  the  total  pos¬ 
tage.  computed  at  such  rates, 
.shall  be  increased  by  50%;  and 
still  further  that  on  publications 
containing  over  75*%  advertis¬ 
ing  the  total  postage  computed 
at  such  rates  shall  be  increased 
100%;  and,  finally,  that  when 
more  than  one-half  of  the  issues 
of  a  publication  during  any 
period  of  12  months  contain  over 
75%  advertising,  the  publication 

(Continued  on  page  54) 


Texans  Vote 
$2,500  to  Help 
Tree  Planting 

San  Antonio,  Tex.  —  Texas 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion,  meeting  here  this  week, 
appro  priated 
$2,500  to  help 
the  East  Texas 
r  e  f  o  r  estation 
program. 

Through  the 
Texas  Forestry 
Association,  1,- 
000,000  pine 
seedlings  will 
be  purchased  to 
distribute  to  4- 
H  Clubs  and  Fu¬ 
ture  Farmers  of 
America  mem-  .._ii 

bers.  Pines  are 
potential  newsprint  raw  mate¬ 
rial. 

The  publishers  elected  D.  A. 
Greenwell,  vicepresident  -  treaa- 
urer  of  the  Dallas  Times  Herald, 
to  succeed  M.  M.  Donosky, 
treasurer  of  the  Dallas  News,  as 
president.  Mr.  Donosky  became 
chairman  of  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee. 

Millard  Cope  of  the  Marshall 
News  Messenger  was  renamed 
vicepresident.  A.  E.  Clarkson, 
Houston  Post,  was  reelected 
treasurer,  and  Mike  Murray  of 
the  association’s  Dallas  office  be¬ 
came  secretary.  C.  E.  Palmer, 
Texarkana  Gazette  and  Newt, 
and  Ray  Powers,  Houston  Presi, 
were  elected  to  the  executive 
committee. 

Educational  assistance  pro¬ 
grams  of  the  association  were 
subjects  of  reports,  including 
that  of  Ward  Mayborn,  Sher¬ 
man  Democrat,  chairman  of  the 
Journalism  Committee,  who 
forecast  expansion  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  “on-the-ground”  train¬ 
ing  of  undergraduates. 

Ray  Powers  reported  on  the 
association’s  advance  of  $10,000 
to  Sam  Houston  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege  at  Huntsville  for  the  pur 
chase  of  photoengraving  equip¬ 
ment  for  ffie  Josey  School. 

E.  C.  Davis.  Beaumont  Enter¬ 
prise  Journal,  spoke  on  the 
Southwest  School  of  Printing. 

The  publishers  were  welcomed 
by  M.  M.  Harris,  editor  of  the 
San  Antonio  Express. 

A  check  for  $2,000  was  hand¬ 
ed  to  the  association  by  P.  F. 
Fincher,  circulation  manager  of 
the  Austin  American~Statesman, 
on  behalf  of  the  Texas  Circula¬ 
tion  Managers’  Association,  of 
which  he  is  secretary-treasurer. 
It  cleaned  up  a  $4,000  debt  of 
the  circulation  group  to  the  pub¬ 
lishers’  association,  used  to  pub¬ 
lish  a  circulation  textbook. 
Fincher  reported  successful  sales 
of  the  volume. 

The  new  TNPA  president, 
Greenwell,  joined  the  Dallu 
Times  Herald  in  1917  in  a  book¬ 
keeping  capacity  in  the  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  department. 

■ 

Louis  Brush  Trophy 

Columbus,  O.  —  Brush-Moore 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  have  estab¬ 
lished  the  Louis  H.  Brush  Me¬ 
morial  Trophy  to  be  awarded  to 
the  best  Ohio  high  school  de¬ 
bate  team. 
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Circulators  Stress 
More  Selling  Effort 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


New  officers  of  Central  States  Circulation  Managers  Association, 
left  to  right:  C.  K.  Jefferson,  Des  Moines  (la.)  Register  &  Tribune, 
secretary-treasurer;  Willard  Hotsman,  Bloomington  (Ill.)  Pantograph, 
retiring  president  and  new  chairman  of  board;  Walter  Aronoff, 
Detroit  (Mich.)  Times,  president;  and  Ray  McClellan,  Rock  Island 
(Ill.)  Argus,  vicepresident. 


CHICAGO  —  Greater  emphasis 
on  "sell”  both  in  carrier  de¬ 
livery  and  mail  promotion  meth¬ 
ods  featured  the  annual  spring 
meeting  here  this  week  of  Cen¬ 
tral  States  Circulation  Managers 
Association. 

Coupled  with  selling  were  the 
other  two  cardinal  principles  of 
better  service  and  prompt  col¬ 
lections.  according  to  papers 
•ead  by  circulators  and  com- 
inents  during  floor  discussion. 
Circulation  executives  also  evi¬ 
denced  a  renewed  interest  in 
carrier  contests  that  produce 
oew  readers  at  a  reasonable  cost 
and  indicated  a  desire  for 
sore  research  on  circulation 
problems. 

Aronoff  New  President 
Walter  Aronoff,  of  Detroit 
(Mich.) Times,  was  elected  Cen- 
Tal  States  president,  succeeding 
ffillard  Horsman,  Bloomington 
Ill.)  Pantograph,  who  becomes 
chairman  of  the  board.  Ray  Mc¬ 
Clellan,  Rock  Island  (Ill.) 

Argus,  was  chosen  vicepresident 
and  C.  K.  Jefferson,  Des  Moines 
(la.)  Register  &  Tribune,  was 
re-elected  secretary-treasurer. 

Newly  elected  directors  are: 
Robert  Furman,  Register  &  Tri¬ 
bune;  Ed  Keefe,  LaCrosse  ( Wis. ) 
Tribune  and  Leader  Press; 

Richard  Irwin,  Huron  (S.  D.) 

Huronite;  and  M.  E.  Fisher, 

,\f«nneopolis  (Minn.)  Star  and 
Tribune. 

Winners  of  the  Central  States 
carrier  promotion  awards  were 
announced  by  Willis  H.  Schulte, 
Kenosha  (Wis.)  Evening  News, 
chairman  of  CSCMA  public  rela- 
dons  committee,  as  follows: 
Newspapers  over  75,000  circu- 
ition,  Jesse  Birks,  Cedar  Rapids 
la.)  Gazette;  papers  between 
15,000  and  75,000,  Charles  Gray¬ 
son,  Davenport  (la.)  Democrat 
and  Leader;  and  papers  under 
15,000,  Harold  Nelson,  Kewanee 
Dl.)  Star-Courier. 

Collections  a  Problem 
Earl  Treadwell,  of  Pontiac 
Midi.)  Daily  Press,  dealt  with 
he  problem  of  helping  carriers 
b  obtain  collections  on  time. 
He  pointed  out  that  collecting  is 
probably  the  most  disagreeable 
aik  connected  with  a  route.  He 
vged  that  circulation  managers 
inow  the  route  and  protect  the 
arrier  against  collection  prob- 
ms  peculiar  to  that  route. 

“The  greatest  aid  we  can  give 
•J  to  build  strength  into  the  cir- 
alation  department,”  said 
‘f^well,  “and  they  in  turn 
nil  build  a  strong  carrier 
bree.” 

He  cited  a  survey  showing 
aader  opinion  of  carrier  boys, 
pointing  out  that  if  the  carrier 
support  of  the  subscriber,  he 
nil  have  a  good  route.  “For 
“ter  all,  a  dissatisfied  customer 
■•not  a  good  paying  subscriber,” 
aiQ  Treadwell.  “And  a  sub- 
Y'ber  who  is  not  satisfied  com¬ 
pletely  will  not  trust  the  ear¬ 
ner." 

Reader  opinion 

■ditor  & 


service  indicated  that  12.5%  felt 
it  was  excellent;  37.8%,  very 
good;  37.7%,  good  and  10.2%, 
fair.  Asked  if  they  knew  the 
carrier’s  name,  33.5%  said  they 
did,  66.5%  did  not.  As  to  how 
well  they  knew  the  carrier, 
20.5%  replied  very  well,  50.5% 
slightly,  and  28%  not  at  ail. 

From  a  subscriber’s  stand¬ 
point,  the  best  age  for  boys  to 
start  delivering  papers  was  re¬ 
ported  as  follows: 

12  years  of  age,  45.5;  13, 

12.9%;  14,  11.8%;  and  above  14, 
2.5%.  The  survey  also  revealed 
that  62.4%  of  the  subscribers 
want  their  papers  on  the  front 
porch;  66.5%  would  prefer  to 
pay  by  the  week;  and  51.8%? 
read  the  paper  as  soon  as  it 
comes. 

Outlines  Sales  Plan 

Stephen  Douglas,  sales  promo¬ 
tion  manager,  Kroger  Grocery 
and  Baking  Co.,  Cincinnati, 
challenged  circulators  to  more 
intensive  sel.ing  methods  and 
offered  this  plan:  (1)  create  the 
value;  (2)  plan  distribution  so 
the  product  is  a  value  at  the 
point  of  sale  and  at  point  of 
use;  (3)  present  the  value  to 
the  organization  and  to  the  cus¬ 
tomer;  (4)  follow  through  to 
maintain  the  value  at  point  of 
sale  and  point  of  use  to  continue 
successful  sales. 

Most  productive  contests  for 
carriers  were  highlighted  by 
Dean  F.  Jordan,  Milwaukee 
(Wis.)  Sentinel,  who  reported 
on  a  survey  made  among  Cen¬ 
tral  States  circulators.  He  in¬ 
dicated  that  trips,  merchandise 
awards  and  cash  were  the  three 
principal  types  of  awards  offered 
for  various  kinds  of  carrier  con¬ 
tests. 

He  said  the  replies  revealed 
that  circulation  managers  varied 
their  contests — one  time  using 
trips  as  the  major  award  and 
the  next  time  merchandise,  and 
in  some  cases,  all  three — trips, 
merchandise,  and  cash.  The  suc¬ 
cess  or  failure  of  a  contest,  he 
said,  depends  on  the  amount  of 
enthusiasm  a  circulation  man¬ 
ager  can  generate  throughout 
the  personnel. 

Streamline  Contests 

Charles  Grayson,  Davenport 
Democrat  and  Leader,  discussed 
latest  carrier  promotion  ideas, 
emphasizing  that  successful  con¬ 
tests  must  be  modernized  or 
streamlined  to  meet  current  con¬ 
ditions  for  good  results. 

Grayson  said  that  the  old 
chicken  or  bean  dinner  is  still 
one  of  the  best  carrier  contests. 
Winners  eat  chicken  and  losers 
eat  beans,  with  the  outstanding 
salesmen  given  special  recogni¬ 
tion,  either  a  trip  or  cash  award. 

“Last  year  on  Mother’s  Day  we 
had  each  district  manager  de¬ 
liver  a  half-pound  box  of  candy 
to  the  mother  of  every  carrier,” 
said  Grayson,  “and  this  won  us 
more  goodwill  than  any  recent 
promotion  we  used.” 


M.  E.  Fisher,  Minneapolis  Star 
and  Tribune,  presented  a  new 
color  slide  film  that  Minneapolis 
papers  are  using  to  train  their 
8,000  carrier  salesmen.  The  new 
presentation  is  entitled  "Triple 
Threat  Man,”  and  correlates  ath¬ 
letics  with  carrier  route  work, 
stressing  three  points:  (1)  de¬ 
liver  on  time;  (2)  collect  on 
time;  (3)  keep  selling. 

Training  by  Films 

The  value  of  using  slide  films 
for  carrier  promotion,  according 
to  Fisher,  includes  the  fact  that 
training  with  pictures  is  easy  to 
grasp;  sound  adds  impact  in  the 
right  places;  lighted  screen  in 
darkened  room  gets  maximum 
attention;  eliminates  human 
failures  by  repeating  identical 
message  exactly  as  planned;  en¬ 
tire  audience  gets  the  same  mes¬ 
sage  and  presentations  do  not 
vary  with  different  supervisors. 

“Showing  the  slide  film  does 
not  automatically  reduce  com¬ 
plaints  or  produce  increase,  but 
it  helps,”  said  Fisher.  “Repeat 
showings  are  constantly  being 
made  to  new  carriers  and  to 
further  train  old  carriers.” 

Benefits  of  awarding  college 
scholarships  to  carriers  were 
stressed  by  Ralph  Heckman, 
Fort  Wayne  (Ind.)  News-Senti¬ 
nel.  The  paper  offers  five 
scholarships  annually,  he  said, 
averaging  $400  each.  Scholar¬ 
ships  consist  of  a  $150  cash 
award  plus  a  bonus  of  $1  for 
each  week  the  winner  has  served 
on  his  route.  The  1948  winners 
were  on  their  routes  an  average 
of  five  years. 

Attracts  'Higher  Type' 

“We  have  definite  proof  that 
we  attract  a  higher  type  of  boy 
to  our  routes,”  said  Heckman. 
“We  are  certain  that  parents  of 
these  boys  want  them  to  stay  on 
their  routes  till  graduation  and 
are  therefore  more  cooperative. 
Our  records  prove  that  the  aver¬ 
age  News-Sentinel  carrier-sales¬ 
man  does  keep  his  route  longer. 
The  awards  also  give  the  news¬ 
paper  an  excellent  opportunity 
to  further  its  own  public  rela¬ 
tions  program.” 

William  K.  Todd,  Rockford 
( Ill. )  Morning  Star  and  Register- 
Republic  told  of  his  sampling 
program  which  provides  for  the 
carrier  to  obtain  two  prospects 


who  agree  in  advance  to  have 
the  carrier  deliver  a  free  sample 
for  five  days.  “If  we  can  get 
them  to  do  that  they  are  half¬ 
way  sold.”  commented  Todd. 
The  sampling  promotion  involves 
five  stickers  attached  to  the  five 
papers,  stressing  the  values  of 
that  newspaper  to  the  prospect. 
At  the  end  of  the  fifth  day,  the 
carrier  calls  back  to  complete 
the  sale. 

Todd  said  the  plan  has  been 
working  over  a  period  of  11 
weeks,  with  the  district  man¬ 
agers  taking  six  routes  out  of 
each  of  10  districts,  sampling 
two  prospects  to  a  route,  and 
getting  better  than  65%  returns. 
The  very  nature  of  the  stickers 
provides  “seeds  for  salesman¬ 
ship”  for  the  carrier,  he  added. 

Discuss  Mail  Promotion 

Productive  mail  promotion 
methods  were  discussed  by  R. 
W.  Haynes,  Benton  Harbor 
(Mich.)  News-Palladium  and 
H.  W.  Barth,  Decatur  (Ill.)  Her¬ 
ald  and  Review.  Haynes  cited 
several  mail  promotions  used  by 
Central  States  circulators,  stat¬ 
ing  all  successful  mail  promo¬ 
tions  should  include  three  sim¬ 
ple  steps  of  salesmanship:  (1) 
attract  attention  to  your  prod¬ 
uct:  (2)  create  a  desire  for 
same;  (3)  close  the  sale. 

He  told  of  one  campaign  that 
consisted  of  three  circiilars,  start¬ 
ing  with  a  new  penny  attached 
to  the  first  with  the  heading: 
“Penny  for  Your  Thoughts,”  and 
outlining  five  reasons  why  the 
person  should  be  a  subscriber  of 
that  newspaper.  The  second  cir¬ 
cular  enclosed  a  stick  of  gum 
pasted  on  it  with  the  notation: 
"This  gum  is  guaranteed  to  sat¬ 
isfy,  so  says  the  manufacturer. 
Maybe  you  don’t  like  gum,  but 
you  will  like  this  big  buy  in 
good  reading  and  the  special 
price  for  the  next  80  issues.” 
The  third  circular  had  a  trian¬ 
gular  patch  clipped  to  the  let¬ 
terhead  with  the  notation: 
Don't  look  under  this  patch.” 
Under  the  patch  was  the  special 
offer. 

Results  of  the  three  circulars, 
according  to  Haynes,  were  the 
'Penny  for  Your  Thoughts" 
pulled  26%;  the  gum  circular, 
10%  and  the  third  offer  was  yet 
to  be  reported. 
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Tveter’s  Going  Around 
With  a  Slight  Mad  On 


By  James  L  Ceilings 

TRYGVE  NORMAN  TVETER. 

lanky  at  50,  plain  spoken  and 
hard  laughing  and  indifferently 
dressed  and  leathery  lined  of 
face  at  that  age,  is  media  di¬ 
rector  of  Erwin,  Wasey,  Man¬ 
hattan. 

In  that  capacity,  the  Norway- 
born  executive  is  going  around 
wearing  a  small-sized  mad.  He 
hopes  the  mad  will  be  dirigible 
big  and  ready  to  bust  on  March 
24  when  he'll  speak  at  a  lunch¬ 
eon  of  the  American  Marketing 
Association. 

Table  Pounding 

“Some  of  the  boys  who  know 
what  I’m  going  to  say  think  I'm 
being  too  mild,"  he  laughed. 
Green-gray  eyes  peered  over 
large  horn-rimmed  glasses.  “But 
you  can  put  it  down  that  I've 
got  a  peeve." 

He  looked  through  his  speech, 
briefly,  then  tossed  it  onto  his 
paper-stacked  desk. 

"The  gist  of  my  talk,"  he  said, 
“is  that  any  guy  on  a  newspaper 
should  be  able  to  come  into  an 
agency  without  having  some 
monkey  bark  at  him. 

Does  that  happen  often? 

“I  know  it’s  done  too  often,” 
he  replied. 

Teamwork  Needed 

‘Tm  going  to  say  that  we 
should  operate  more  on  the  basis 
of  media  and  agencies  being 
openly  and  frankly  on  the  same 
team,  so  that  when  newspapers 
choose  to  spend  money  for  spe¬ 
cial  effort,  beyond  what  they 
are  actually  paid  for,  that  re¬ 
search  turns  up  usable,  conclu¬ 
sive  facts.” 

More.  Mr.  Tveter,  more. 

“Well,”  he  said,  "suppose  I 
just  read  some  of  the  speech. 
Here,  listen: 

“  ‘Newspaper  monthly  store 
inventories  give  an  indication 
of  brand-position  and  competi¬ 
tive  trend  for  a  product  in  the 
city  or  area  in  which  the  check 
is  made.  Even  though  reports 
are  available  for  10  or  more 
cities,  the  findings  in  the  aggre¬ 
gate  are  in  no  sense  of  the  word 
representative  of  a  national 
picture. 

“  ‘Nielson  and  Industrial  Sur¬ 
veys  and  some  few  other  re¬ 
search  organizations’  reports 
that  cost  plenty,  but  are  worth 
the  money,  are  all  that  are  use¬ 
ful  for  the  national  and  most 
sectional  advertisers. 

“  ‘Thus  the  current  newspaper 
store  and  housewife  panel  re¬ 
port  have  only  a  value  as  an 
indication  of  a  very  limited 
local  condition.  The  selection  of 
product  types  and  products  do 
not  follow  a  logical  pattern. 
They  should  be  standard  for  all 
participating  newspapers  and 
set  up  in  a  more  national  cross- 
section  of  panel  of  cities.  The 
number  of  user  families  by 
products  is  not  always  reported, 


nor  is  the  number  reported  in 
comparable  units.’  ” 

He  explained  that  in  the  case 
of  all-purpose  flour,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  Cleveland  and  Chicago  re¬ 
port  their  data  in  pounds,  while 
Memphis  reports  in  brands  only. 

This  and  other  negative  points, 
he  added,  could  be  remedied  by 
giving  the  Bureau  of  Advertis¬ 
ing  full  and  final  authority  in  re¬ 
organizing  the  system.  The  bu¬ 
reau,  he  said,  should  have  the 
last  word  in  acting  on  behalf  of 
all  newspapers  and  advertisers. 

“A  governing  body  such  as 
that,”  Tveter  said  as  he  reads 
the  words  of  Tveter,  “will  get 
newspapers  more  sound,  salable 
facts  and  more  linage  for  the 
money  newspapers  choose  to 
spend,  and  this  might  be  the 
first  step  toward  making  the 
media  and  agency  team  more  of 
a  reality  for  better  service  to 
■our  mutual  clients.” 

The  Man  with  a  Mad  On 
glanced  up.  He  laughed.  His 
laugh  sounds  self-satisfied,  as 
if  it  had  received  a  compliment. 

“Now,”  he  said,  '‘that  doesn’t 
have  much  of  a  bite,  does  it?” 

Re  Marketing 

He  has  been  in  media  work 
about  35  years,  and  he’s  also 
going  to  tell  his  audience  some¬ 
thing  about  marketing. 

He’s  going  to  say  hfe  believes 
any  average  U.S.  city  is  a  good 
copy  test  market,  but  that  in 
many  cases  smaller  cities  are 
the  best  for  the  simple  reason 
they  are  smaller  and  therefore 
more  easily  checked. 

‘‘Many  are  less  influenced  by 
other  factors  such  as  outside 
circulation  and  heavy  sales 
drives,”  he  explained. 

“  "The  advertising  cost  fac¬ 
tor,’  he  read  on,  ‘is  more  in 
iine  with  national  average  costs 
and  requires  less  total  dollars. 
This  fact  also  enables  the  use 
of  more  cities  for  a  more  ac¬ 
curate  average  conclusion,  which 
is  essential  before  going  na¬ 
tional  with  a  campaign. 

‘‘  ‘Any  test  market  could  be 
made  a  better  laboratory  if  dis¬ 
tribution  and  sales  movement 
and  re-order  checks  can  be 
made  in  proper  cross-section 
panels  before,  during  and  after 
a  campaign  is  completed. 

“  ‘Here  is  where  the  news¬ 
paper  can  render  a  more  con¬ 
structive  cooperative  service, 
working  with  the  manufactur¬ 
er’s  sales  force,  than  many  of 
the  things  we  on  the  other  side 
of  the  fence  have  literally 
jammed  down  the  newspaper 
executives’  throats,  much  against 
their  better  judgment  and,  I 
hope,  ours  as  well. 

“  ■'ITie  length  and  intensity  of 
such  campaigns  should  be  gov¬ 
erned  by  the  price,  use-up  time 
and  replacement  or  re-order 
factors  applying  to  a  product. 

“  ‘No  special  merchandising 


or  other  sales  needles  should 
be  used  by  newspaper  or  adver¬ 
tiser,  otherwise  it  is  not  a  pure 
copy  or  campaign  frequency  or 
copy-size  test.’  ” 

Norm  said  he  would  follow 
these  remarks  with  a  few 
thoughts  on  newspaper  reader- 
ship  studies.  He  looked  at  his 
speech  again.  “Ml  read  it  to 
you.”  he  said. 

“  Much  of  the  findings  of  the 
Continuing  Study  of  Newspaper 
Reading  are  not  new.  The  best 
immediate  reason  for  continu¬ 
ing  it  is  that  it  keeps  continu¬ 
ally  before  the  editor  the  need 
for  constant  search  and  effort 
to  improve  and  keep  new.spa- 
pers  as  good  as  they  are. 

“  The  newspaper  has  for 
many,  many  years  more  con¬ 
sistently,  day  in  and  day  out, 
held  public  interest  than  any 
other  media.  Special  pages  and 
features  such  as  foods,  sports, 
comics  and  societ.v  vary  in  traf¬ 
fic  value  as  many  ways  as  the 
ability  of  over  3  or  4.000  editors 
varies. 

“  ‘Isn’t  is  reasonable  to  believe 
that  a  product  selling  at  the 
rate  of  52.000,000  a  day  does  not 
need  much  improvement? 

‘‘  'My  main  concern  about 
newspapers  has  never  been  so 
much  Are  they  read?  as  Are 
we  using  them  properly?  That 
goes,  of  course,  for  any  media. 
I  still  feel  readership  studies 
are  entirely  inadequate  in  their 
scope  until  advertising  reader- 
ship  is  carried  on  to  include 
product  movement  studies. 

“  These  studies  would  find 
out  what  happens  in  the  retail- 


Norman  Tveter 

er’s  cash  register  as  a  result  of 
certain  campaign  copy  strategy, 
rather  than  individual  advertis¬ 
ing  reading  for  a  report  to  the 
board  of  directors. 

“  ‘It  is  easy  to  get  readership 
as  such,  but  it’s  entirely  differ¬ 
ent  and  increasingly  difficult  to 
get  profitable  sales  actioo 
through  readership.  Often  the 
lower  advertising  readership 
sells  more  goods.” 


Large  and  Small  Dailies 
Used  in  First  Ad  Drive 


CHICAGO — Launching  its  first 
consumer  advertising  program 
in  its  50-year  history,  the  Len¬ 
nox  Furnace  Co.  of  Marshall¬ 
town,  la.,  will  use  208  key-city 
newspapers,  beginning  April  24 
on  a  once-a-month  basis. 

In  addition,  the  5,000  Lennox 
dealers  will  use  local  newspaper 
ads  under  a  prepared  advertis¬ 
ing  program  furnished  dealers 
by  the  parent  company,  which 
operates  seven  manufacturing 
plants  and  sells  direct  to  dealers 
without  a  distributor  organiza¬ 
tion. 

Using  Smaller  Markets 
An  interesting  feature  of  the 
Lennox  ad  campaign  is  the  fact 
that  a  majority  of  the  markets 
covered  are  under  100,000  popu¬ 
lation,  following  the  pattern  of 
the  Lennox  dealer  organization. 
Sunday  papers  will  be  used 
wherever  passible. 

E.  R.  Champion,  merchandis¬ 
ing  manager,  said  key-city  ads 
are  planned  so  that  Lennox 
dealers  have  also  agreed  to  run 
local  newspaper  advertising  in 
papers  of  their  own  choosing. 
The  national  advertising  pro¬ 
gram  is  being  placed  by  Henri, 
Hurst  &  McDonald,  Chicago 
agency. 

Champion  added  that  the 
flexibility  of  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  is  ideally  suited  to  the 
Lennox  program  in  offering  dif¬ 
ferent  types  of  heating  equip¬ 


ment  in  various  sections  of  the 
country.  Although  the  firm  hu 
never  advertised  before,  Lennoi 
claims  to  be  the  world’s  largest 
manufacturer  and  engineers  of 
warm  air  heating  systems. 

As  evidence  of  its  use  of  non¬ 
metropolitan  markets  in  its  com¬ 
ing  campaign,  Lennox  released 
to  E&P  a  breakdown  of  its  news¬ 
paper  schedule  in  key  cities  by 
population  groups  as  follows: 

1,000,000  and  over,  4  cities; 
500,000  to  1,000,000,  9;  250.000  to 
500,000,  22;  100,000  to  250,000,  41; 
50.000  to  100,000,  48;  25,000  to 
50,000,  49;  10,000  to  25,000,  31; 
and  under  10,000,  4. 

First  ad  will  be  seven  col¬ 
umns  wide  and  I8V4  inches  deep. 
The  next  five  ads  will  be  six  col¬ 
umns  wide  and  approximately 
16%  inches  deep,  appearing  on 
a  monthly  basis.  Black  and 
white  copy  will  be  featured. 

Copy  technique  is  also  unique 
in  that  ads  will  combine  the 
story-picture  sequence  to  gain 
both  men  and  women  readers, 
along  with  one  column  devoted 
to  specific  types  of  Lennox  heat¬ 
ing  equipment. 

The  agency  has  engaged  -Sam 
Bates  to  draw  the  picture  illus¬ 
trations,  which  will  feature  a 
human  interest  slant  to  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  Lennox  heating  sys¬ 
tems. 

Lennox  and  its  agency  con¬ 
sulted  with  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising,  ANPA. 
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3  PETS  OF  THE  CARTOONISTS:  JOHN  L.  JOE  STALIN  AND  H.  S.  T. 


HEY,  A  FLAT  TIRE! 

Poinier,  Detroit  Free  Press 


WHAT’S  COOKIN'? 

Thiele,  Los  Angeles  Mirror 


ANOTHER  HOLDUP 

Hungerford,  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette 
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ileme  Head  Sees 
No  Censorship 
On  Blimp  Shots 

The  furor  generated  by  the 
.onfiscation  of  aerial  pictures  of 
President  Truman  at  Key  West, 

Fla.,  has  died  to  a  whispering 
iiscontent. 

First  reactions  were  strong: 

Censorship,  cried  the  press;  cen- 
Kirship  under  the  guise  of  se¬ 
curity.  The  five  photographers 
»ho  made  pictures  from  a  Navy 
3limp  and  the  interests  they  rep¬ 
resented,  as  well  as  editorial 
management,  on  the  one  hand, 
railed  to  accept  Press  Secretary 
Charles  G.  Ross’  vague  reasons 
!or  the  gesture. 

On  the  other  hand,  Ross,  ac- 
mrding  to  Anthony  Leviero  of 
he  New  York  Times,  appeared 
perplexed  and  unhappy  about 
:he  incident.” 

Fred  S.  Ferguson,  president  of 
SEA-Acme,  had  this  to  say  to 
Eorron  &  Publisher; 

"The  correspondents  covering 
he  baseball  spring  training 
amps  and  those  covering  Presi- 
lent  Truman  on  his  vacations 
apparently  have  much  in  com¬ 
mon. 

“Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  news 
iiat  represents  action  and  inter- 
«st  around  the  training  camps, 
pimples  become  carbuncles  and 
he  playful  tossing  of  a  towel 
incomes  an  assault,  while  at  the 
Presidential  playground  a  dis¬ 
play  of  a  little  faulty  judgment 
h  handling  photographers  by 
he  President’s  secretary,  Charlie 
SoK.  becomes  ‘censorship.’ 

“Pictures  of  President  Truman 
ind  Chief  Justice  Vinson  in 
Sthing  suits,  taken  from  an  ele¬ 
ction  of  200  feet,  could  hardly 
m  regarded  as  of  great  signifi- 
tfflce  or  of  particular  impor- 
hnee,  and  I  do  not  imagine  that 
hose  two  gentlemen  would  be 
particularly  glamorous  in  bath- 
n*  suits  even  at  10  feet. 

“Apparently  there  was  faulty 
•hison  between  the  Presidential 
'aval  aide,  who  cleared  the 
hrop  journey,  and  the  Presi- 
*ntial  secretary,  who  is  sup- 
'vsed  to  protect  the  President 
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against  ‘unauthorized’  shots. 

"But,  considering  the  nature 
of  the  pictures  involved,  we  in 
Acme  are  not  excited  about  the 
incident  and  do  not  regard  it  as 
of  sufficient  importance  to  war¬ 
rant  cries  of  censorship. 

“If  and  when  there  is  any  at¬ 
tempt  at  censorship  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  pictures  of  significance 
or  importance.  Acme  will  be  the 
first  to  protest  and  before  the 
negatives  are  destroyed — not 
after.” 

Campaigns  &  Accounts 

760  for  Esso 

ESSO  STANDARD  Oil  Co.’s 
spring  dealer  service  cam¬ 
paign  is  appearing  this  year  in 
760  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers  in  the  company’s  18-state 
marketing  area  from  Maine  to 
Louisiana. 

Each  ad  is  being  run  on  a 
staggered  schedule  during 
March  and  April,  Esso  having 
divided  the  territory  into  South¬ 
ern  Middle  and  Northern  Zones. 

Also  on  schedule  are  outdoor 
posters,  radio  broadcasts  over  42 
stations,  direct  mail  and  point- 
of-sale  materials. 

The  campaign  will  feature  the 
importance  of  "change  -  over 
servicing”  for  summer  months. 

$300,000  Mixture 
MORE  than  $300,000  will  be 
spent  this  year  by  Dormeyer 
Corp.  for  national  and  coopera¬ 
tive  advertising  of  its  new 
Power-Chef  food  mixer. 

Introductory  ads  will  appear 
in  41  Sunday  newspapers  and 
three  national  consumer  maga¬ 
zines  during  April,  May  and 
June,  al5o  in  three  trade  publi¬ 
cations. 

Agency  is  John  W.  Shaw, 
Chicago. 

New  Elgin  Series 
AN  INTENSIVE  spring  cam¬ 
paign  will  be  started  the  end 
of  this  month  by  Elgin  National 
Watch  Co.,  featuring  well- 
dressed  personalities  who  state 
their  preference  for  the  Elgin 
watch. 

J.  Wlalter  Thompson,  Chicago, 
handles  the  account. 


ITU  Voids’  S.F.  Pact; 
Baker  States  Defense 


SAN  FRANCISCO— A  signed 

memorandum  with  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  employers  was  necessary 
because  of  the  federal  injunction 
restraining  the  International 
Typographical  Union,  Claude  M. 
Baker  asserted  in  a  six-point  re¬ 
ply  to  ITU  President  Woodruff 
Randolph’s  charge  he  violated 
the  union’s  general  laws. 

Mr.  Baker,  president  of  Local 
No.  21  here  and  a  past  pres¬ 
ident  of  ITU,  and  five  co¬ 
signers  face  possible  expulsion 
at  an  International  Executive 
Council  meeting  called  by  Ran¬ 
dolph  for  March  20.  Notice  that 
the  International  has  disavowed 
the  memo  agreement  was  re¬ 
ceived  by  publishers,  employing 
printers  and  by  the  local  this 
week. 

"To  have  submitted  the  memo 
prior  to  our  signature  may  have 
placed  the  International  in  the 
very  awkward  position  of  advis¬ 
ing  the  local  to  act  in  derogation 
of  the  injunctive  decree,”  Mr. 
Baker  and  associates  replied,  al¬ 
luding  to  Judge  Sweigert’s  de¬ 
cree  of  a  year  ago. 

The  reply  said  the  procedure 
was  in  accord  with  pre-injunc¬ 
tion  ITU  practice  and  historic 
procedure.  It  protested  the  local 
had  always  been  loyal  to  the 
International  and  stated  any  ac¬ 
tion  against  the  six  signers 
would  require  fulfillment  of  the 
usual  safeguards  of  notice, 
charges  and  opportunity  for 
trial. 

The  reply  was  dated  March 
10  and  the  postcard  disavowal  of 
the  local  agreement  was  dated 
March  7. 

In  the  disavowal  notice,  the 
ITU  officers  declared  that  Mr. 
Baker  “deliberately  .  .  .  follows 
the  ‘Employer  Line’  and  leads 
his  union  into  a  trap  employers 
may  spring  so  long  as  the  'Taft- 
Hartley  Law  is  in  effect.” 

The  card  notified  “all  con¬ 
cerned”  that  the  agreements  “are 
null  and  void  as  affecting  our 
members”  and  that  “our  mem- 


ber.s  will  obey  our  laws.” 

The  Baker  reply  stated: 

“As  we  view  the  history  of 
our  organization,  it  is  our  un¬ 
derstanding  that,  in  the  face  of 
the  injunction,  we  were  to  re¬ 
vert  to  the  practice  that  pre¬ 
vailed  prior  to  its  issuance.  .  .  . 

“Let  us  repeat  again  that  our 
motives  in  this  matter  were  to 
protect,  rather  than  embarrass 
the  International,  and  if  their 
consequences  were  to  violate  a 
strict  compliance  with  the  gen¬ 
eral  laws,  this  result  was  inad¬ 
vertent.” 

The  individual  officers  and 
committeemen  did  “no  more 
than  that  which  the  local  in¬ 
structed  them  to  do,”  the  reply 
insisted. 

■ 

$52,400  for  Hospital 

Vancouver,  B.  C. — Canada’s 
only  March  of  Dimes  campaign, 
sponsored  by  the  Vancouwer 
Sun,  raised  ^2,400  for  the  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Hospital. 

■ 

Confidence  Bill 

A  bill  protecting  newspaper¬ 
men  from  being  required  to 
reveal  sources  of  information 
has  been  filed  in  the  Michigan 
Legislature. 


$10  Offer  is  'Final/ 
Chicago  Union  Told 

Chicago — A  $10  a  week  in¬ 
crease  for  a  16-month  contract, 
as  a  basis  for  settlement  of  the 
15-month  printers  strike,  is  a 
final  proposal,  publishers  in¬ 
formed  John  Pilch,  president  of 
Chicago  Typographical  Union 
on  March  17. 

The  publishers'  letter  replied 
to  one  from  Mr.  Pilch  asking 
“more  realistic  consideration”  to 
the  matter  of  wages.  Mr.  Pilch 
also  said  that  other  contract  pro¬ 
visions  had  been  referred  to  the 
ITU  Executive  Council. 
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THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 

Book  Publishers  Try 
To  Create  a  Market 


By  Sconuel  Rovner 

BOOK  PUBLISHERS  have  been 

no  great  shakes  as  salesmen. 
They  admit  it. 

They  have  inclined  in  their 
merchandising  toward  a  sort  of 
opportunism,  cultivating  the  ex¬ 
isting,  surefire,  “safe”  markets 
in  a  few  big  cities,  and  letting 
the  rest  of  the  world  go  buy 
anything  but  books. 

Development  of  new  markets 
has  been  considered  uneconom¬ 
ical.  And.  judging  by  the 
scheme  of  things  heretofore,  that 
estimate  is  probably  quite  accu¬ 
rate.  For  publishers  have  shown 
little  interest  in  promoting  book 
reading  and  book  buying  gen¬ 
erally,  and  have  devoted  their 
sales  efforts  to  individual  titles. 
As  a  result,  their  ad  funds,  sel¬ 
dom  more  than  $3,000  per  book, 
would  have  to  be  spread  pretty 
thin  to  reach  into  new  fields. 
Therefore,  rather  than  dilute 
their  effort,  they  have  necessar¬ 
ily  concentrated  it. 

Concentrated  Effort 

How  this  works  out  has  been 
shown  graphically  by  Fred 
Shane  of  O'Mara  &  Ormsbee,  in 
a  publisher-by-publisher  survey 
of  1947  book  linage  in  newspa¬ 
pers. 

Let’s  take  a  few  of  the  big 
publishers  and  see  what  they 
did.  Alfred  Knopf,  advertising 
in  only  14  cities  that  year, 
placed  70.3%  of  its  linage  in 
New  York  City,  77%  in  New 
York  and  Chicago,  95.2%  in  the 
first  six  cities  on  the  list. 

MacMillan,  one  of  the  more 
venturesome  establishments,  ad¬ 
vertised  in  39  cities,  but  82%  of 
the  linage  went  into  the  first  six. 

Little  Brown  &  Co.  used  pa¬ 
pers  in  29  cities,  but  93.9%  of 
the  linage  appeared  in  the  first 
six. 

Only  one  publisher,  Prentice- 
Hall,  showed  real  pioneering 
spirit  that  year.  Using  linage 
in  42  cities,  this  firm  placed 
60.5%  of  it  in  the  first  six  cities, 
39.5%  in  the  remainder. 

Okay,  says  Shane,  keep  ad¬ 
vertising  in  your  good  markets, 
but  don’t  forget  potential  cus¬ 
tomers  elsewhere. 

It  is  clear  that  a  new  sales 
approach  is  necessary  if  new 
book  markets  are  to  be  culti¬ 
vated.  Only  last  week.  Dr. 
George  Gallup  reported  a  recent 
survey  comparing  the  situation 
here  and  in  England.  Asking 
“Do  you  happen  to  be  reading 
any  book  or  books  at  the  present 
time?”,  he  got  affirmative  an¬ 
swers  from  only  21%  of  the 
Americans,  while  in  England 
51%  said  yes. 

However  great  a  margin  of  er¬ 
ror  one  might  want  to  apply  to 
this  poll,  in  view  of  past  events, 
it  still  presents  a  sad  picture  of 
American  book-reading. 

The  upshot  of  all  this  is  that 
the  hard-hit  book  business  has 
finally  begun  to  take  a  good 


look  at  some  neglected  pros¬ 
pects. 

The  first  large  and  thorough¬ 
ly-planned  effort  is  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Book  Publishers  Council’s 
“Ohio  Book  Project,”  now  in 
progress. 

Testing  the  rural  market 
first,  the  Council,  with  coopera¬ 
tion  of  the  Ohio  Farm  Bureau, 
is  using  every  possible  means  of 
communication  —  newspaper  ad- 
vertLsing,  direct  mail,  store  dis¬ 
plays.  radio  and  newspaper  pub¬ 
licity,  etc. 

Using  the  results  of  a  poll 
conducted  by  the  Farm  Bureau, 
the  Council  is  testing  sales  of 
six  books  to  the  farm  population 
generally  versus  farmers  known 
to  be  “book  buyers.”  Using 
titles  of  interest  to  rural  peo¬ 
ple,  the  first  phase  of  the  test, 
now  in  progress,  is  a  mail-order 
campaign  using  the  imprint  ot 
F  &  R  Lazarus  Co.,  retail  store 
chain. 

Ad  Campaign  to  Start 

Following  this  effort  will  be  a 
newspaper  advertising  and  deal¬ 
er  merchandising  ‘campaign, 
which  takes  place  March  22  to 
27.  Subject  of  the  advertising 
test  will  be  MacMillan’s  “Made¬ 
moiselle’s  Home  Planning  Scrap¬ 
book.” 

Newspaper  copy  by  the  pub- 
li.sher  will  appear  in  Cleveland, 
Cincinnati,  Canton  and  Dayton. 
In  addition,  ad  mats  will  be  sup¬ 
plied  to  dealers  throughout  the 
state,  to  be  used  on  a  coopera¬ 
tive  basis.  All  ads  will  be  cou¬ 
poned. 

The  advertising  will  be  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  plethora  of  pub¬ 
licity  to  be  sent  to  all  newspa¬ 
pers  in  Ohio. 

The  Ohio  project,  directed  by 
Joseph  Duffy,  is  acknowledged 
by  the  Council  as  the  “first 
really  aggressive  effort  by  pub¬ 
lishers  to  test  new  markets.” 

More  for  Bonks? 

ANOTHER  business  group — the 

banks — are  doing  some  hard 
thinking  about  getting  the  pub¬ 
lic  ear. 

Last  week  in  Detroit,  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Financial  Public 
Relations  Association,  Lou 
Townsend,  vicepresident  of  Bank 
of  America,  San  Francisco, 
called  for  more  bank  advertis¬ 
ing.  In  fact,  he  said,  these  insti¬ 
tutions  should  be  among  the 
most  active  advertisers  in  their 
communities. 

“Banks  have  nothing  to  fear 
from  government  competition,” 
he  declared,  “if  they  do  a  better 
job  and  tell  the  public  so  in  a 
consistent  advertising  program.” 

Demonstrating  by  example, 
Townsend  pointed  out  that  his 
bank  has  been  spending  2%  of 
its  earnings  on  advertising  for 
a  number  of  years.  For  1949,  he 
added,  the  fund  has  been  raised 
to  2.4 '1. 


Nafziger  Appointed 

Madison,  Wis. — Prof.  Ralph 
O.  Nafziger  of  the  University 
of  Minnesota  will  succeed 
Prof.  Grant  M.  Hyde  as  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin  School  of  Journalism. 
The  latter  will  devote  his  time 
to  teaching  and  research. 
Professor  Nafziger  is  a  gradu¬ 
ate  of  Wisconsin  and  a  for¬ 
mer  newspaperman. 

Phila.  Inquirer 

Introduces 

'Rotocomics' 

Philadelphia  —  Rotocomics 
will  make  their  initial  appear¬ 
ance  in  the  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer  Sunday,  March  20.  The 
supplement  is  the  first  product 
of  the  Inquirer’s  new,  huge  roto¬ 
gravure  building. 

The  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Dis¬ 
patch  has  been  printing  comics 
in  colorgravure  more  than  a 
year. 

The  Inquirer,  however,  not 
only  is  making  use  of  a  process 
which  gives  vivid  reproductions 
of  the  artist’s  work,  but  has  also 
registered  with  the  U.  S.  Patent 
Office  the  word,  “Rotocomics.” 

Inquirer  management  hit  upon 
the  use  of  the  word  as  a  trade¬ 
mark  several  years  ago  but  kept 
it  secret  until  needed. 

Bold  and  attractive  display,  in 
hobo-style  lettering,  is  given  to 
the  word  Rotocomics.  Name  of 
paper,  date,  etc.  are  in  second¬ 
ary  position. 

The  addition  of  Rotocomics 
brings  the  number  of  rotogra¬ 
vure  sections  in  the  Sunday  In¬ 
quirer  to  six.  The  others  are 
Today,  Everybody’s  Weekly,  Pa¬ 
rade,  Books  and  Gold  Seal 
Novel. 

The  news  and  classified  sec¬ 
tions  are  the  only  sections  of 
the  Sunday  Inquirer  printed  in 
black  and  white  letterpress. 

■ 

Tea  Industry  Plans 
$2,500,000  Promotion 

Agreement  has  been  reached 
by  the  major  international  tea 
growers,  packers  and  distribu¬ 
tors  for  the  first  United  States 
industry-wide  tea  promotion 
campaign,  Robert  B.  Smallwood, 
president  of  the  Tea  Association 
of  the  U.  S.  A.,  announced  this 
week. 

Smallwood  disclosed  that  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  tea  growing 
countries  expect  to  contribute 
more  than  $1,000,000  toward  a 
U.  S.  campaign  which  eventu¬ 
ally  will  cost  at  least  $2,500,000 
yearly. 

The  plan  includes  an  intensive 
advertising  campaign  beginning 
late  in  1949,  to  sell  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  tea,  using  newspapers, 
magazines,  radio  and  other  me¬ 
dia;  a  simultaneous  campaign, 
stressing  the  health  qualities  of 
the  product;  operations  with 
restaurants,  hotels,  fountains, 
etc.;  establishment  of  a  United 
States  Tea  Center  in  New  York. 


Amberg  Leaves 
Newsday#  Joins 
Herald  Tribune 

Richard  H.  Amberg  has  re 
signed  as  general  manager  c 
Hempstead  (N.  Y. )  Newsday^i 
fective  April  1, 
to  become  ad¬ 
ministrative  as¬ 
sistant  at  the 
New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune. 

Anno  unce¬ 
ment  of  a  suc¬ 
cessor  to  Mr. 

Amberg  and 
other  executive 
personnel 
changes  will  be 
made  in  a  few 
days,  it  was  said  Amber; 
at  the  offices  of 
Newsday. 

William  E.  Robinson,  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident  of  the  Her 
arid  Tribune,  announced  Mr 
Amberg's  association  with  tha: 
paper.  Mr.  Amberg  had  beet 
at  Newsday,  of  which  Alicia  Pat¬ 
terson  is  publisher,  since  Julv 
1.  1947,  during  which  periodic 
circulation  rose  from  68,000  to 
more  than  100,000,  and  advertis¬ 
ing  linage  gained  from  7,000,00( 
to  more  than  13,000,000. 

A  Harvard  graduate,  Mr.  Am- 
berg  worked  on  newspapers  ii 
Hartford,  Conn,  and  Newarlt 
N.  J.  and  was  editor-publisher 
of  the  Oil  City  (Pa.)  Bltzzord 
for  four  years  before  enteriij 
the  Navy.  He  was  flag  secretan 
to  Admiral  R.  K.  Turner  and 
naval  adviser  to  Gen.  Dougte 
MacArthur. 

■ 

Use  of  'Post-Gazette' 
Name  Is  Contested 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. — A  possible 
court  battle  loomed  as  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Post-Gazette  prepared  to 
issue  its  first  Sunday  edition  on 
March  27. 

Co-Publisher  William  Block 
reported  in  a  front  page  stori 
that  he  had  received  a  letter 
from  attorneys  for  the  Hears; 
newspapers,  disputing  the  right 
of  the  Post-Gazette  to  that  nanii 
for  a  Sunday  edition. 

E.  D.  Becker,  publisher  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph,  the 
local  Hearst  paper,  said  that 
“Paul  Block,  Sr.,  acquired  the 
newspaper  (Post-Gazette)  from 
Mr.  William  Randolph  Hearst 
and  that  the  contract  coverin; 
the  sale  reserved  the  naiw 
“Post-Gazette”  on  Sundays  ex 
clusively  to  the  Sun-Telegraph 
The  Sun-'Telegraph,  howeve: 
has  never  used  the  name. 

The  Post-Gazette  prepared  t 
go  to  press  with  a  500,000-cop: 
initial  Sunday  edition  and  M- 
Block  said:  “It  definitely  wi. 
be  called  the  ‘Sunday  Post-Ga 
zette.’  ” 

■ 

N.  Y.  Post  Introduces^ 
'Department  of  Labor' 

A  daily  page  of  labor  new; 
described  as  a  “complete  miina 
ture  labor  newspaper  within  a 
newspaper,”  made  its  appear 
ance  March  14  in  the  New  Yof' 
Post  Home  News.  It  is  edit« 
by  Oliver  Pilat. 
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Process  Reduces  Cost 
Of;  Newsprint  $5  a  Ton 


By  Cliif  Carpenter 

ROCHESTER.  N.  Y.  —  After 
years  of  development  work 
which  included  creation  of  a 
full-size  experimental  model,  a 
Rochester  firm  is  assembling  ma¬ 
chines  which  promise  dramatic 
savings  in  the  manufacture  of 
newsprint. 

In  a  single  experimental  in¬ 
stallation  in  a  Canadian  mill  the 
machine  saved  22  cords  of  pulp- 
wood  a  day  by  getting  11%  more 
sulphite  pulp  per  cord.  This  in 
turn  amounted  to  an  estimated 
cost  reduction  of  $5.50  a  ton  on 
a  basis  of  producing  1,400  tons 
of  newsprint  a  day. 

The  full  impact  of  this  devel¬ 
opment  is  best  comprehended 
when  it  is  noted  that  pulp  and 
paper  experts  have  been  striv¬ 
ing  for  years  to  increase  the 
yield  even  to  one  per  cent. 

Five  of  the  machines,  each 
weighing  upwards  of  20  tons, 
now  are  being  built  here  for 
delivery  in  May.  Construction 
is  being  done  by  the  Curlator 
Corporation,  an  outgrowth  of 
Consolidated  Machine  Tool 
Corp.,  and  the  result  of  a  de¬ 
cision  by  Consolidated  to  further 
diversify  its  business. 

Party  Aida  Experiment 
The  story  of  this  well-nigh 
fantastic  invention  is  best  told 
from  its  dim  beginnings  at  the 
hands  of  Dr.  H.  S.  Hill  and  Dr. 
J.  Edwards  of  Price  Brothers  & 
Co.,  Ltd.,  Quebec,  mill  operators. 
Pursuing  a  routine  experiment 
at  Kenogami,  Quebec,  years  ago. 
Hill  and  Edwards  were  cooking 
wood  chips  in  a  laboratory. 

The  “cook”  was  supposed  to 
end  at  7  p.m.  But  Hill  and  Ed¬ 
wards,  scheduled  to  attend  a 
party,  decided  not  to  finish  proc¬ 
essing  the  batch  of  pulp.  Instead 
of  sending  it  through  the  time¬ 
taking  washer,  they  washed  the 
pulp  by  hand  under  a  faucet, 
squeezed  it  by  hand,  and  put  it 
in  a  glass  jar  to  keep  moist. 
And  then  they  kept  their  party 
engagement  on  time. 

Next  morning  they  were  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  that  this  batch  of 
pulp  had  significantly  different 
qua.ities.  Further  trial  and  error 
appeared  to  prove  that  it  was 
the  method  of  hand-squeezing 
that  somehow  changed  the 
fibers.  They  experimented  for 
years,  learned  the  best  way  to 
handle  the  pulp  for  lab  tests, 
but  to  go  into  big-scale  produc¬ 
tion  was  another  problem. 

Now  the  scene  shifts  to 
Rochester,  where,  several  years 
ago.  President  Arthur  H.  Ingle 
of  Consolidated  had  established 
a  policy  of  engaging  technical 
men  of  broad  experience  to  de¬ 
velop  new  products  that  could 
be  manufactured  at  Consoli¬ 
dated. 

One  such  technical  man  was 
James  T.  Coghill,  an  engineer 
experienced  in  the  pulp  and 
paper  industry.  Through  Que¬ 
bec  friends.  Consolidated 
learned  of  the  new  process  for 
making  paper  and  the  need  of 
a  machine  to  transmute  the  proc¬ 


ess  into  commercial  operation. 
An  agreement  between  Consoli¬ 
dated  and  the  inventors  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  establishment  of  a  test¬ 
ing  laboratory  in  this  city,  and 
experimentation  began  on  nu¬ 
merous  designs.  Fnally  a  full- 
sized  pilot  machine  was  put  to 
work  for  months  under  continu¬ 
ous  mill  operating  conditions. 
The  scene  was  the  Riverbend 
Mills  of  Price  Brothers  in  Que¬ 
bec. 

At  Riverbend,  the  first  ma¬ 
chine  got  11%  more  sulphite 
pulp  per  cord  of  wood,  which 
is  not  only  a  saving  of  22  cords 
a  day,  but  economy  in  steam, 
sulphur  and  limestone. 

In  standard  mill  practice,  the 
sulphite  chemical  “cook”  yields 
46%  of  the  amount  of  wood 
used;  54%  is  thrown  away.  The 
discarded  part  is  largely  the  non- 
fibrous  part  of  the  wood  called 
lignin.  Curlation  not  only  in¬ 
creased  the  yield  11%,  but  pro¬ 
duced  a  softer,  whiter  paper 
with  increased  stretching  quality 
and  better  resistance  to  tearing 
and  breaking. 

What  Curlation  Does 

Now,  just  what  does  this  cur- 
lation  process  do? 

The  makers  explain  that  it  im¬ 
parts  permanent  bends,  kinks 
and  twists  to  the  fibers.  In  so 
doing,  it  salvages  pulp  by  un¬ 
raveling  and  breaking  down 
bundles  of  fibers  that  otherwise 
would  be  detrimental  to  the  pa¬ 
per.  As  a  result,  pulp  that  is 
curlated  can  be  cooked  a  shorter 
time. 

Coghill’s  chief  assistant  in  the 
experimental  work  has  been  Al¬ 
fred  E.  Johnson,  with  18  years 
of  experience  in  the  paper 
manufacturing  industry.  The 
two  have  practically  lived  with 
the  problem  for  five  years,  much 
of  that  time  at  the  Riverbend 
Mill. 

The  inventors  and  designers  of 
the  curlator  machine  have  heard 
some  scientists  predict  that  the 
process  may  bring  about  a  yield 
of  as  high  as  60  and  65%  for 
news  sulphite.  And  with  about 
400,000  acres  of  pulp  wood  in 
Canada  converted  into  paper 
each  year,  any  marked  saving  is 
looked  upon  as  a  great  achieve¬ 
ment. 

Curlator  Corporation  is  a  sell¬ 
ing,  engineering  and  develop¬ 
ment  unit.  Building  of  the  ma¬ 
chines  takes  place  in  the  Con¬ 
solidated  plant,  thus  achieving 
the  firm’s  aim  of  providing 
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steady  employment  through 
demands  for  new  products. 

Four  of  the  present  five  ma¬ 
chines  being  assembled  at  Con¬ 
solidated  for  Curlator  have  been 
ordered  by  Price  Brothers. 

Newsprint  Output 
Up  8%  Over  1948 

NEWSPRINT  production  in  Can¬ 
ada  during  February  amounted 
to  372,344  tons.  Production  in 
the  United  States  was  68,621 
tons  and  in  Newfoundland  34,583 
tons.  Total  North  American  pro¬ 
duction  was  475,548  tons,  com¬ 
pared  with  430,364  tons  in  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1948.  North  American 
production  last  month  exceeded 
that  of  any  February  on  record. 

The  Canadian  mills  produced 
42,023  tons  more  in  the  first  two 
months  of  1949  than  in  the  first 
two  months  of  1948,  which  was 
an  increase  of  5.9%.  The  U.  S. 


output  was  11.5%  above  that- 
the  first  two  months  of  194; 
and  Newfoundland  product;o 
was  30.7%  greater,  making  aV 
tal  continental  increase  of  8.1? 

Quebec  Official 
Encourages  Industry 

QUEBEC  —  Encouragement  fa 
the  pulp  and  paper  industn 
of  Quebec  was  voiced  recentl; 
by  Hon.  Antonio  Barrette,  Mit 
ister  of  Labor  in  the  Queba 
Government,  to  the  Canadia- 
Pulp  and  Paper  Association. 

“You  are  the  factors  of  prog¬ 
ress  and  promoters  of  an  indw 
try  which  is  of  the  highest  in 
portance  to  the  Province  of  Que¬ 
bec,”  Mr.  Barrette  said.  “Thii 
desire  to  help  on  the  part  of  tht 
Government  has  been  achieved 
in  many  instances,  and  I  waa' 
you  to  rest  assured  that  it  wif 
be  so  in  the  future.” 
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Constant  Flood  of  Illustrated  Food  News 
Keeps  Worcester  Women  Posted 

Day  in  and  day  out,  the  Worcester  Telegram-Gazette 
features  food  news  in  authoritative  articles  and  tempt¬ 
ing  illustrations.  People  over  the  entire  Worcester 
Market,  who  are  thus  posted  on  the  latest  in  foods, 
are  that  much  more  receptive  to  the  food  advertiser's 
messages.  Many  are  the  retailerst  as  well  as  manu¬ 
facturers  who  recognize  this  food  interest  and  the 
effectiveness  of  the  Telegram-Gazette's  coverage. 

Daily  circulation  in  excess  of  140,000.  Sunday  over 
100,000. 

Sources;  ^Headline  in  Editor  and  Publisher— February 
5,  1949. 

t  Based  on  1948  figures  from  Media  Records,  the 
Telegram-Gazette  led  all  majar  market  New  Eng¬ 
land  newspapers  in  Retail  Grocery  Store  Linage. 
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"a  search  of  our 
records  fails  to 
disclose  any  paper 
that  had  a  greater 
gain  than  your 
1948  gain  of 
14,553,886  lines 
over  1947" 


This  excerpt  from  a  letter  from  Medio  Records  tells  the  story  — 
but  not  the  whole  story  —  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times'  remorkoble 
goin.  Wartime  newsprint  shortages  and  resultant  rationing  of 
advertising  did  not  ease  until  August,  1948.  With  restrictions  lifted. 
The  Times  rapidly  became  the  pace-setter  in  oil  advertising  in  the 
West's  most  desirable  market,  the  third  largest  market  in  the  nation. 


LOS  Y  ANGELES  TIMES 


REPRISENTIO  BY 


CRESMER  O  WOODWARD,  NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO,  DETROIT  AND  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Ferger  Is  Re-Elected 
By  Ohio  Association 


COLUMBUS,  O. — At  its  annual 

convention  here  March  10  and 
11,  the  Ohio  Newspaper  Associa¬ 
tion  re  -  elected 
Roger  H.  Fer¬ 
ger,  Cincinnati 
Enquirer,  as 
president  and 
authorized  an 
expanded  p  r  o - 
gram  of  activi¬ 
ties  and  serv¬ 
ices. 

Also  re-elect¬ 
ed  were  E.  C. 

Dix,  Wooster 
Record,  chair- 
man  of  board;  Ferger 
R.  Kenneth 
Kerr,  Lancaster  Eagle-Gazette, 
vicepresident;  Karth  Bull,  Ce- 
darville,  treasurer. 

Executive  Director  Ed  M. 
Miartin  reported  that  all  Ohio’s 
99  dailies  and  a  total  of  240 
weeklies  are  ONA  members. 

Re-elected  to  the  board  of 
trustees  were  Mr.  Ferger  and 
G.  G.  Gordon  Strong,  Toledo 
Blade,  representing  metropoli¬ 
tan  dailies;  Mr.  Kerr  and  Frank 
W.  Spencer,  Newark  Advocate, 
representing  medium-sized  dail¬ 
ies;  Mr.  Bull  and  Gardner 
Townsley,  Lebanon  Western 
Star,  representing  weeklies. 

Dudley  A.  White.  Sandusky 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  presided  at  a 
session  devoted  to  “Circulation 
and  Promotion.”  Participants 
were  Lewis  Mottice  of  the  Co¬ 
lumbus  Citizen,  president  of  the 
Ohio  Circulation  Managers’  As¬ 
sociation;  Smith  Witter  of  the 
Canton  Repository,  and  Glenn  L. 
Cox  of  the  Dayton  Daily  News. 

A  survey  of  carrier  organiza¬ 
tion  activities  of  Ohio  dailies 
indicated  that  last  year  they 
had  more  than  54,000  boy  car¬ 
riers,  averaging  $6.15  per  wfeek. 

Reported  in  detail  were  the 
activities  of  Ohio  papers  in  the 
interest  of  their  boys.  Emphasis 
was  placed  on  the  growing  in¬ 
terest  of  papers  in  the  boys’ 
school  achievements. 

Classified  advertising  discus¬ 
sion  was  led  by  William  F.  Carr, 
Cincinnati  Enquirer,  and  D.  B. 
Barnhart.  McKeesport  (Pa.) 
Daily  News,  classid^  advisor  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association. 


Mr.  Carr  called  upon  publish¬ 
ers  generally  to  recognize  the 
passibilities  of  further  develop¬ 
ing  classified  sections  through 
energetic  promotion. 

Mr.  Barnhart  cited  surveys 
showing  that  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  linage  in  U.S.  papers  ex¬ 
ceeds  that  of  department  store 
advertising  and  exceeds  all  na¬ 
tional.  automobile,  and  financial 
advertising  combined.  A  well- 
balanced  paper  today,  he  said, 
should  carry  one  line  of  classi¬ 
fied  for  every  three  and  two- 
fifths  lines  of  display. 

A  feature  new  to  the  ONA 
convention  was  the  “Newspaper 
Mechanical  Conference,”  in 
which  the  principal  speaker  was 
Bill  R.  Codington,  composing 
room  superintendent  of  the 
Youngstown  Vindicator  and 
president  of  the  Great  Lakes 
Mechanical  Conference.  He  ex¬ 
pressed  the  opinion  that  progress 
and  improvements  in  the  com¬ 
posing  room  lag  behind  that  of 
other  departments,  and  he  sug¬ 
gested  various  steps  needed. 

Publishers  were  given  a  look 
into  the  future  in  a  xerography 
demonstration  and  film  present¬ 
ed  by  Dr.  Roland  E.  Schaffert  of 
Battelle  Memorial  Institute. 

Gov.  Frank  J.  Lausche  and 
Supreme  Court  Justice  James 
Garfield  Stewart  were  the  prin¬ 
cipal  speakers  at  the  annual  din¬ 
ner.  Roy  D.  Moore,  president 
of  Brush-Moore  Newspapers, 
Inc.,  Canton,  was  toastmaster. 
Awards  for  Home  State  Fame 
Governor  Lausche  presented 
awards  of  the  Ohio  Develop¬ 
ment  and  Publicity  Commission 
to  publications  and  individuals 
who  have  contributed  materially 
to  the  fame  of  their  home  state 
during  the  past  year.  Recipi¬ 
ents  included  the  Lancaster 
Eagle-Gazette;  Berea  Enterprise; 
Grace  Goulder,  columnist, 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer;  Jim 
Baker,  Columbus  Dispatch  car¬ 
toonist;  Earl  Wilson,  columnist. 

An  unscheduled  award  was 
that  made  by  Mr.  Moore,  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  Ohio  Newspaper  As¬ 
sociation,  to  President  Ferger  in 
appreciation  of  his  leadership 
the  past  year. 

Judge  Stewart  suggested  that 


today’s  papers  may  be  leaving 
too  much  of  the  leadership  in 
public  opinion  to  columnists  and 
radio  conunentators,  and  he 
called  for  a  return  to  some  of 
the  “boldness  and  courage’’ 
which  have  characterized  papers 
in  the  past. 

At  the  annual  breakfast  of 
the  Buckeye  Press  Association, 
weekly  affiliate  of  ONA,  general 
excellence  awards,  highest  hon¬ 
ors  in  the  Hooper  Show  for 
1948,  went  to  the  Berea  News 
and  the  Jefferson  Gazette. 

The  weekly  group  elected  Ray 
Palmer,  Barnesville  Enterprise, 
as  president. 

Industrial  Relations 

The  Ohio  Select  List  conduct¬ 
ed  a  round-table  on  “Industrial 
Relations  and  Related  Prob¬ 
lems.”  Leader  of  this  discus¬ 
sion  was  George  N.  Dale,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Special  Standing 
Committee  of  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers’  Association. 

“No  one  knows,  at  this  date,” 
Mr.  Dale  said,  “just  what  will 
come  out  of  the  House  Com¬ 
mittee  or  from  the  Senate  floor, 
let  alone  what  the  final  statute 
will  be.  In  the  meantime,  it  is 
incumbent  upon  all  publishers 
and  unions  to  obey  the  law,  as 
now  written,  and  as  currently 
interpreted  by  the  National  La¬ 
bor  Relations  Board  and  the 
courts.” 

At  a  luncheon  for  both  dailies 
and  weeklies,  the  presiding  of¬ 
ficer  was  R.  Kenneth  Kerr,  Lan- 
caster-Eagle  Gazette,  and  the 
speakers  were  Nat  R.  Howard. 
Cleveland  News;  Ed.  M.  Ander¬ 
son  of  the  Brevard  ( N.  C.) 
Times,  legislative  chairman  for 


the  National  Editorial  Asotii- 
tion,  and  Paul  R.  Gingher,  OKa. 

“I  am  alarmed,”  said  Mr.  At- 
derson,  “by  the  increasing  gov- 
ernmental,  economic  and  liio. 
forces  in  America  to  throtti, 
and  choke  out  small  businesi 
which  is  the  life-line  of  our  fr« 
economic  system.  There  are 
day  so  many  rules,  regulatioss 
restrictions  and  requirement 
that  the  small  businessman  hi 
to  be  an  authority  in  m«n 
fields  if  he  is  to  compete  suc¬ 
cessfully  and  survive.” 

“How  can  readers  so  casual!; 
and  yawningly  peruse  these 
splendid  newspapers  which  are 
created  by  our  excitement  and 
idealism  and  printed  each  day  la 
our  heart's  blood?”  asked  How¬ 
ard,  who  switched  the  usual 
procedure  by  examining  the 
readers  rather  than  the  news¬ 
papers.  Present-day  newspa¬ 
pers,  he  said,  are  the  best  ii 
history,  edited  from  the  heart 

“These  are  hectic  days  for 
our  -profession,”  he  said.  “We  are 
trying  to  please  an  ever-mort 
critical  and  indifferent  populace. 
We  are  spending  more  than  eve: 
on  our  staffs,  the  means  ol 
publication,  news  services,  pic¬ 
tures,  features  and  attention 
getting  promotions. 

“The  product  is  superior  even 
to  newspapers  of  a  decade  ago. 

“The  heartbreaking  thing  is 
that  readers  can  be  so  indifler 
ent.  There  are  times  when 
every  editor  inclines  to  think 
most  of  his  readers  are  a  cold 
and  drab  breed  of  humans.” 

Women  readers,  he  said,  won’t 
read  Washington  and  interna¬ 
tional  news.  Yet,  they  turn  out 
to  lectures  on  foreign  affairs. 


Something  is  Wrong  When 
Less  Controls  Greater 

When  a  dry  mat  costing  a  few  cents  brings 
delays  and  perplexities  involving  thousands,  it 
may  indicate  that  the  few  cents  have  not  been 
expended  wisely.  Avoid  costly  plant  troubles 
by  using  Certified  Dry  Mats,  praised  everywhere 
for  their  uniform  quality  and  dependable  results. 


I 


for  dependable  stereotyping,  I* 
rely  on  Certified  Mats 


/iX/*  ■ 


Cf  griFlEO  DRY  MAT  CORPORATION,  9  Reckwfallw  Plaza,  Oap*.  P,  Naw  Yorii  20,  N.  Y. 


%e  ikc  KEISTER 

FOR  GREATER  CHURCH  PAGE 
\  ^eadaLiiit^ 

AND  like  400  other  newspapers  you 
j-1  will  make  your  church  page  one  of  the 
I  most  attractive  and  most  popular  in 
your  paper. 

KEISTER  “Support  the  Church”  ads 
command  reader  interest  with  their 
beautiful  illustrations  and  brief,  com¬ 
pelling  stories. 

I  FOR  sample  proofs  of  a  series  that 
!  will  bring  you  much  praise  and  goodwill, 
write  Dept.  W., 


FIRST  in  CHUR^ADVERTISING 

STRASBURG,  VIRGINIA 
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Newsday  carried  more  advertising  in  1948  than  any  New  York  City 
evening  paper.  .  .  and  on  the  Real  Long  Island  .  .  .  Newsday  carried 
82.8%  more  advertising  than  the  second  paper.  Source:  Media  Records 

Executive  Offices  Hempstead,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. .  .  .  Alicia  Patterson,  Editor  and  Publisher 
Represented  Nationally  by  Kelly-Smith  Company 


daily  on  the  Real  Long  Island! 


25,000 


where  retail  sales  exceed  *2,000,000  a  day 
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One  day  this  winter,  we  thought  we’d 
make  things  hot  for  three  top  artists. 

We  asked  them  to  draw  an  animal 
described  by  that  very  complete  au¬ 
thority,  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica; 

"The  body  is  stout,  with  arched 
back;  the  limbs  are  short  and  .stout, 
armed  with  strong,  blunt  claws;  the 
ears  long;  and  the  tail  thick  at  the 
base  and  tapering  gradually.  The 
elongated  head  is  set  on  a  short  thick 
neck,  and  at  the  extremity  of  the 
.snout  is  a  disc  in  which  the  nostrils 
open.  The  mouth  is  small  and  tubu¬ 
lar,  furnished  with  a  long  extensile 
tongue.  A  large  individual  measured 
6  ft.,  8  in.  In  colour  it  is  pale  sandy 
or  yellow,  the  hair  being  .scanty  and 
allowing  the  skin  to  show.” 

Our  artists’  rather  befuddled  efforts  are 
shown  here.  Now  compare  them  with 
the  Aard-Vark  pictured  at  the  right. 

It  proves  that  even  the  most  precise 
words  do  not  convey  an  idea  as  graph¬ 
ically  as  a  single  picture. 

And  that’s  why  it  doesn’t  take  more 
than  native  animal  intelligence  to 
understand  why  a  syndicated  Sunday 
picture  magazine  like  PARADE  attracts 
about  the  highest  readership  of  any¬ 
thing  in  print.  Starch  shows  PARADE’S 


smartly-edited,  picture-packed  pages 
get  more  readers  per  100  copies  than 
any  other  leading  national  magazine. 

This  kind  of  readership  accounts  for 
circulation  gains  as  high  as  150%  for 
newspapers  carrying  PARADE .  No  won¬ 
der  5  newspapers  have  added  PARADE 
to  their  Sunday  editions  since  January 
1948  ...  a  total  now  of  26  distributing 
newspapers. 


All  this  should  prove  that  drawing  an 
Aard-Vark  may  be  tough,  but  drawing 
readers  is  a  cinch  with  . .  . 
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Phila.  Admen 
To  Mark  ABC's 
35th  Year 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  —  The  ad¬ 
vertising  profession  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  has  arranged  a  luncheon, 
April  11,  to  mark  the  35th  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations.  It  will  take  place 
at  the  Bellevue-Stratford  Hotel. 

Three  ABC  directors  from 
Philadelphia  will  be  called  upon 
to  tell  what  the  Bureau  means 
to  that  part  of  the  advertising 
Isusiness  he  represents.  They 
are:  \ 

WnxiAM  A.  Hart,  director  of 
advertising,  E.  I.  du  Pont  de 
Nemours  &  Co.,  who  has  been 
on  the  ABC  board  22  years,  rep¬ 
resenting  advertisers. 

H.  H.  Kynett,  of  the  Aitken- 
Kynett  Co.,  on  the  Board  15 
years  and  vicepresident  for  11 
years,  representing  advertising 
agencies. 

Benjamin  Allen,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  director  of  circulation, 
Curtis  Publishing  Co.,  \yho  has 
worked  closely  with  the  Board 
for  many  years  and  was  elected 
a  member  in  1948,  representing 
magazine  publishers. 

Ilie  luncheon  is  being  pro¬ 
moted  as  an  exceptional  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  younger  personnel  in 
advertising  firms  and  agencies 
to  add  to  their  knowledge  of  the 
ABC.  The  ABC’s  new  film, 
"Now  We  Know,”  will  be  shown. 

Sponsors  for  the  affair  are 
headed  by  R.  F.  Beard,  regional 
vicepresident,  McGraw-Hill  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  and  include  the  fol¬ 
lowing  from  Philadelphia  news¬ 
papers:  Harry  L.  Hawkins, 
assistant  business  manager.  Bul¬ 
letin;  Warner  R.  Moore,  adver- 
tlsiM  director.  Inquirer;  George 
G.  Steele,  advertising  director. 
Bulletin;  and  Peter  Lersch, 
News. 

Among  the  agency  sponsors 


Cartoons  in  Color 

Orlando.  Fla. — The  Orlando 
Morning  Sentinel  and  Evening 
Star  publish  a  cartoon  in  color 
on  Page  One  seven  days  a 
week. 

After  getting  a  "go-ahead" 
from  Publisher  Martin  Ander¬ 
sen.  the  mechanical  depart¬ 
ment  chiefs  and  Cartoonist 
Lynn  (Pappy)  Brudon  solved 
many  "bugs"  and  worked  out 
a  schedule  that  permits  Bru¬ 
don  to  “ride  the  news"  with  a 
five-hour  deadline  for  his 
copy. 


are:  Charles  H.  Eyles,  of  R.  A. 
Foley  Advertising  Agency; 
James  G.  Lamb,  of  Lamb  & 
Keen;  Wesley  M.  Ecoff,  of  Ecoff 
&  James;  and  Howard  A.  Med- 
holdt,  of  Aitkin-Kynett. 

ABC  was  chartered  in  1914 
“to  establish  and  maintain  a 
standard  of  circulation  measure¬ 
ment  upon  which  mutual  con¬ 
fidence  between  buyers  and 
sellers  of  advertising  in  pub¬ 
lished  media  could  be  based.” 
It  now  has  a  membership  of 
3,232,  and  its  Board  of  Directors 
includes  12  for  advertisers,  3  for 
agencies,  6  for  newspapers,  2  for 
magazines,  2  for  farm  publica¬ 
tions,  and  2  for  business  papers. 


Metcalfe  Is  Broker 

Los  Angeles,  Calif.  —  James 
Mietcalfe,  past  president  of  the 
California  Newspaper  Advertis¬ 
ing  Managers  Association  and 
until  recently  co-publisher  of 
the  San  Fernando  (Calif.)  Sun, 
has  become  a  newspaper  broker 
in  partnership  with  J.  R.  Gab- 
bert  of  Riverside,  past  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  California  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association. 


A-Town  Daily 
Bids  WiU  Be 
Invited  Soon 

Pasco,  Wash.  —  Bids  will  be 
called  soon  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  daily  newspaper  at 
Richland,  Wash.,  site  of  the  huge 
Hanford  atomic  plant,  according 
to  an  announcement  by  R.  J. 
Pederson,  superintendent  of 
commercial  facilities  of  ffie  gov¬ 
ernment’s  general  nucleonics 
project. 

Ofiicials  at  the  project  said 
specifications  for  the  newspaper 
will  be  set  up  and  interested 
persons  throughout  the  United 
States  will  be  invited  to  submit 
bids. 

’The  announcement  came  after 
Glenn  C.  Lee,  publisher  of  ffie 
Tri-City  Herald,  said  his  request 
to  construct  a  new  building  in 
Richland  to  house  editorial,  ad¬ 
vertising  and  circulation  offices 
had  been  denied. 

Mr.  Lee  said  he  had  been  toe¬ 
ing  to  obtain  "adequate”  facili¬ 
ties  in  Richland  since  October, 
1947,  when  the  Tri-City  Herald 
began  publication  in  Pasco  to 
serve  the  three  cities  of  Pasco, 
Kennewick  and  Richland.  He 
added  that  of  the  Herald  total 
circulation  of  nearly  12,000,  5,500 
is  in  the  Richland  area. 

Richland  also  is  served  by  a 
weekly  newspaper,  the  Villager, 
owned  and  operated  by  a  non¬ 
profit  organization  officially 
known  as  Villagers,  Inc. 

■ 

M.E.  in  Masthead 

Harrisburg,  Pa. — ^Pennsylvania 
Newspaper  iHiblishers’  Associa¬ 
tion  has  called  attention  to  a 
state  law  requiring  the  listing 
of  managing  editor  in  the  mast¬ 
head.  The  PNPA  said  it  has 
been  notified  that  several  news¬ 
papers  have  failed  to  comply 
with  this  law. 


Hospital  Bill  Fund 

Albany.  N.  Y. — Mrs.  Martin 
H.  Glynn  has  established  a 
$25,000  endowment  at  St 
Peter's  Hospital  here  for  news¬ 
papermen  of  Albany  and  Co¬ 
lumbia  Counties  who  are  im- 
able  to  pay  for  hospital  core. 
The  fund  is  in  memory  of  her 
late  husband,  onetime  owner- 
editor  of  the  Albany  Times- 
Union  and  Governor  of  New 
York. 


NEA  Spring  Parley 
Set  for  New  York 

Chicago — First  annual  spring 
meeting  of  National  Vitoria! 
'Association  will  take  place  is 
New  York  at  the  Statler  Hotel, 
April  22-23,  it  Is  announced  b; 
Don  Eck,  general  manager. 

President  Orrin  R.  Taylor  will 
preside  at  the  opening  session 
which  will  include  panel  dis¬ 
cussions  on  mechanical,  news¬ 
print,  legislative,  classified  and 
other  publishing  problems. 
President  Raymond  B.  Howard 
of  National  Advertising  Service 
will  lead  the  afternoon  discus¬ 
sion,  which  will  close  with  an 
address  by  Roy  S.  Durstine, 
president  of  Roy  S.  Durstine, 
Inc.,  New  York  advertising 
agency. 

Saturday  morning’s  session 
will  open  with  a  breakfast  at 
which  Gov.  Val  Peterson  of  Ne 
braska,  a  weekly  newspaper 
publisher,  will  speak.  The 
Weekly  Newspaper  Bureau  pro¬ 
motion  activities  will  be  dis¬ 
cussed  and  John  Boyd,  chain 
man  of  the  NEA  photographic 
committee,  will  talk  on  photog¬ 
raphy. 

Wallace  F.  Bennet,  president 
of  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers,  will  be  the  Sat¬ 
urday  luncheon  speaker. 


CONTROLLED 

DISTRIBUTION 


Controlled  distribution  makes  tests  in  the  South  Bend  mar¬ 
ket  accurate,  decisive,  economical.  Just  five  wholesalers  cov¬ 
er  the  entire  food  field.  In  the  drug  field,  one  wholesaler  and 
five  chains  handle  distribution.  Controlled  testing  is  what  you 
get  in 'Test  Town,  U.S.A.”  Write  for  free  market  data  book. 
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Hard  Chair,  Hard  W ork 
Are  Edson’s  Hallmarks 


By  James  J.  Butler 

WASHINGTON  —  Peter  Edson, 

winner  of  the  1948  Clapper 
Award  for  outstanding  Wash¬ 
ington  news  reporting,  could  be 
Exhibit  A  in  the  Capital  press 
corps  rebuttal  to  a  recent  mag¬ 
azine  article  which  charged  that 
the  writers  here  are  “armchair 
correspondents.” 

When  the  Washington  colum¬ 
nist  for  Newspaper  Enterprise 
Association  received  the  plaque 
and  $500  check  from  President 
Truman,  April  5,  at  the  White 
House  Correspondents’  Associa¬ 
tion  dinner,  he  remarked: 

“Anyone  who  operates  as  I 
do,  with  the  freedom  to  pick  his 
own  stories  and  write  exactly 
what  he  pleases,  has  a  great 
advantage.  If  he  couldn’t  win 
this  award  in  eight  or  10  years, 
he  couldn’t  be  quite  bright” 
Noted  for  Endeavor 

But  Pete  Edson’s  newspaper 
colleagues  knew  there  was  at 
least  one  additional  major  in¬ 
gredient  in  his  success  story: 
hard  work.  Turning  out  700  to 
800  words  daily,  six  days  a 
week,  isn’t  a  staggering  chore, 
but  there’s  no  armchair  in  Ed¬ 
son’s  office  in  the  Washington 
Daily  News  Building,  and  the 
severe  straight-back  chair  be¬ 
hind  his  typewriter  is  unoccu¬ 
pied  for  all  but  three  or  four 
hours  daily. 

The  NEA  columnist — already 
the  winner  of  a  Sigma  Delta 
Chi  award  (1946)  for  Wash¬ 
ington  reporting — is  a  clock 
watcher,  in  the  approved  sense. 
He  leaves  his  home  in  the  out¬ 
skirts  of  the  Capital  at  9  a.m., 
and  he  begins  typing  at  4  p.m. 
in  pursuance  of  a  schedule 
which  allows  no  deviation  un¬ 
less  extremely  important  hap¬ 
penings  demand.  His  files  and 
his  desk  are  as  well-ordered  as 
is  his  workday.  While  his  hard¬ 
hitting  observations  on  contro¬ 
versial  subjects  provoke  protests 
from  thin-skinned  politicians 
and  others  in  Capital  life,  he  re¬ 
mains  one  of  the  most  unruffled 
men  viewing  the  Washington 
scene. 

There  is  one  exception  to  the 
rule  that  he  can  handle  situa¬ 
tions  calmly.  That  is  when  an 
“ear-bending  windbag"  prattles 
on  with  time-wasting  chatter. 
'Then  Pete  forgets  his  upbring¬ 
ing  in  a  deeply  religious  house¬ 
hold  in  Hartford  City,  Blackford 
County,  Indiana. 

Industry  Begins  at  Home 

The  day’s  work  really  begins 
a|  home.  There  the  local  and 
dut-of-town  newspapers  are 
carefully  read,  clippings  are  cut. 
Images  are  marked — half  a  dozen 
or  more  possible  columnar  topics 
are  picked  for  later  sorting.  A 
stop  at  the  office  for  quick  read¬ 
ing  of  the  mail  and  to  pick  up 
messages  precedes  a  schedule  of 
from  four  to  five  appointments 
(made  well  in  advance),  timed 
to  end  at  noon.  Lunch  with  a 
government  bigshot  may  be  the 
order  one  day;  the  next  day 
he’ll  probably  be  found  lunch¬ 


ing  at  the  National  Press  Club. 
Wherever  he  dines,  he's  a  good 
listener. 

The  afternoon’s  activity  is  dic¬ 
tated  by  his  appointment  book. 
The  President’s  press  conference 
is  a  “must,”  when  possible.  And 
at  4  o’clock,  his  coat  is  off  and 
the  commentary  that  goes  to 
about  750  newspapers  is  under 
way.  It’s  no  one-take  word 
picture.  At  least  two  re-writes 
is  the  regular  rule.  Possessed 
of  a  well-rounded  formal  educa¬ 
tion,  Edson  frequently  will  re¬ 
construct  an  entire  column  to 
fit  in  a  few  changes  of  words, 
or  a  phrase.  That,  plus  research 
in  the  ever-ready  files,  runs  the 
job  until  7  p.m.  at  the  earliest. 

No  crystal  ball  dangles  from 
the  office  ceiling.  “Operators” 
with  an  idea,  or  a  personality, 
to  sell  can't  keep  track  of  his 
busy  schedule,  and  when  they 
catch  up  with  him  get  the 
quick  brushoff  if  they  don't 
come  quickly  to  the  point, 
Larsen  His  Only  Aide 

He  has  one  aide,  31-year-old 
Douglas  A.  Larsen,  NEA  staffer, 
who  shares  one  small,  narrow 
office,  has  numerous  duties  of 
his  own. 

The  columnist  puts  in  some  of 
his  spare  time  decorating  his 
home,  usually  with  significant, 
or  amusing,  magazine  covers  or 
with  Acme  Newspictures. 

Edson  was  born  Feb.  8,  1896. 
His  father  was  a  sometime 
farmer,  chemist,  Pullman  con¬ 
ductor,  and  Campbellite  preach¬ 
er,  who  died  when  Peter  was 
two  years  old.  His  mother  went 
back  to  teaching  school  to  pro¬ 
vide  an  education  for  the  boy. 
Graduating  from  high  school  in 
1914  he  went  immediately  to 
work  on  the  Fort  Wayne  News, 
covering  railroad  shops,  at  $8 
a  week.  With  some  interrup¬ 
tions  and  times  out,  he  has  been 
in  newspaper  business  since. 

Served  in  First  War 

After  two  years  in  Wabash 
College,  he  joined  the  Army, 
was  commissioned  a  second  lieu¬ 
tenant,  and  served  10  months 
of  his  two-year  hitch  in  France, 
most  of  the  time  as  a  machine 
gun  instructor.  Discharged  a 
first  lieutenant,  he  went  back 
to  the  News  for  three  months, 
then  back  to  Wabash  College, 
which  graduated  him  with  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  honors  in  1920. 

(3ame  next  a  year  in  the  Ohio 
oil  fields  as  a  roustabout  and 
tool  dresser — then  back  to  the 
News-Sentinel  for  another  six 
months,  this  time  as  Sunday  edi¬ 
tor  and  editorial  writer,  at  the 
ripe  old  age  of  24. 

Master's  Degree  at  Harvard 

Trouble  with  his  eyesight 
caused  him  to  leave  journalism. 
He  went  to  Mexico  to  work  on 
a  sugar  plantation  managed  by 
his  uncle.  There  he  found  him¬ 
self  to  be  a  chemist  ( by  his 
uncle’s  mandate)  and  for  two 
years  he  operated  a  laboratory 
at  Tlacotalpan,  near  Cosa- 


maloapan,  on  the  Papaloapan 
River — “near  Vera  Cruz,  hot  and 
malarial.” 

Returning  to  the  United 
States,  he  enrolled  at  Harvard 
University  to  study  for  a  mas¬ 
ter’s  degree  and  become  a  teach¬ 
er.  But  money  gave  out,  and 
back  to  newspaper  work  he 
went  as  an  assistant  Sunday 
editor  on  the  Boston  Post. 
Scripps-Howard  took  him  on 
two  years  later  as  Sunday  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Pittsburgh  Press. 
After  four  months,  he  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Cleveland  to  edit  a 
magazine  for  NEA,  and  four 
years  later  he  was  made  editor- 
in-chief  of  NEA  Service.  Now 
he  was  36  years  old. 

After  nine  years  as  editor  he 
came  upon  the  Washington 
scene,  in  1941,  as  correspondent 
and  columnist  for  NEA. 

“It’-i  nice  work,  and  I  have 
it;  I  hope  to  remain  here,”  is 
Pete’s  summation. 

Married  13  years  ago  to  Dor¬ 
othy  Ann  Shulze,  Edson  dis¬ 
cusses  that  phase  of  his  career 
in  the  manner  which  makes  him 
the  favorite  columnist  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  women  (his  mail  is  the 
proof  of  that):  “She  was  a 
freshman  in  Fort  Wayne,  In¬ 
diana.  High  School  when  I  was 
a  senior.” 

Entries  Close  March  26 
For  Edson's  Contest 
ENTRIES  in  Peter  Edson’s  com¬ 
petition  to  select  the  five  out¬ 
standing  capital  “legmen” 
among  whom  he  will  divide  the 
$500  cash  portion  of  his  Ray¬ 
mond  Clapper  Award  close 
March  26. 

The  contest  is  open  to  all 
members  of  the  Congressional 
Press  Galleries.  Correspondents, 
or  their  editors  or  bureau 
chiefs,  may  submit  either  single 
stories  or  series  of  articles  rep¬ 
resenting  their  best  work  dur¬ 
ing  1948. 

"The  judging  will  be  on  the 
basis  of  the  journalistic  ideals 
exemplified  by  the  late  Ray¬ 
mond  Clapper,  including  “hon¬ 
esty,  integrity,  earnest  search 
for  facts,  courage,  fair  interpre¬ 
tation  of  finding,  painstaking 
reporting,  and  good  craftsman¬ 
ship.” 

Besides  Edson,  the  judges  will 
include  the  four  previous  win¬ 
ners  of  the  Clapper  Award: 
Raymond  P.  Brandt.  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch;  Bert  Andrews, 
New  York  Herald  Tribune; 
Thomas  Stokes,  United  Feature 
Syndicate,  and  Nat  S.  Finney, 
Cowles  Publications. 
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CLASSIFIED  under  “Antiqua 
&  Restoration”  in  the  Jt 
Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times: 

“Figures  &  Busts  Reduced 
Sensational  reduction  of  othc 
things.  Imported  old  bags  « 
your  own  prices.” 

a 

AN  association  of  streamer  line 
and  heads  in  the  Houston 
( Tex. )  Press  resulted  in  tWj 
reading: 

“Russia  Turns  Heat  On  Tur 
key” 

“They  Knew  It  Was  Hora 
Meat” 

“Cafe  Owners  Didn’t  Cart 
Packer  Says.” 

m 

FOR  A  FEW  months  after  the 
war  this  would  not  hare 
looked  like  an  error.  It’s  a  clat 
sified  from  the  Miami  (Fla.) 
Herald: 

“For  Sale,  six-room  houa. 
One  million  dollars  cash  only 
Box  T-128  Herald.” 

■ 

Minnesota  Ne'wsmen 
Among  ‘Living  Great' 

Minneapolis  —  A  Minnesota 
centennial  poll  to  determine  the 
state’s  “100  living  great”  includ¬ 
ed  four  members  of  the  Minnt- 
apolis  Star  and  Tribune  organ¬ 
ization.  Named  were  John 
Cowles,  president:  Gideon  Sey¬ 
mour,  executive  editor;  Cedric 
Adams,  columnist;  and  George 
Grim,  columnist. 
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Breaklasl  Briefs 

Plans  are  in  the  making  for  a 
North  American  military  alliance 
which  will  cost  the  United  State 
another  two  billion  a  year.  We 
are  determined  to  keep  the  peace 
but  not  the  alflighty  dollar. 


The  United  Nations  is  proceeding 
nicely  with  its  business  of  keep¬ 
ing  the  peace.  Everything  is  go¬ 
ing  to  ^  fine  if  nu  one  starts 
adding  injury  to  insult. 

I'ritm  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
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Popular  Misconceptions  That  Are  Deader  Than  Yesterday' s  Type 


**Firc  Walkers  Don't  Feel  The  Heat" 


Fire  walkers’  feet  are  tough — but  not  that  tough! 
The  glowing  coals  are  volcanic  rocks,  so  porous  they 
do  not  retain  the  heat  although  they  appear  to  he 
white  hot;  the  clouds  of  smoke  are  steam  from  heavy 
green  leaves  which  protect  the  walker’s  feet. 


"Only  Moses  Crossed  The  Red  Sea  On  Dry  Land" 


Napoleon  claims  he  did  it,  too — at  a  place  near  Suez 
where  the  Red  Sea  was  only  a  mile  wide,  very  shal¬ 
low  due  to  sand  bars,  and  normally  has  a  five-to 
seven-foot  tide  change.  A  strong  northwest  wind 
often  drops  this  ebbtide  three  feet  or  more. 


"Freezing  Spoils  Canned  Foods" 

Incorrect!  Freezing  does  not  affect  the  wholesome¬ 
ness  of  canned  foods,  although  in  some  ca.ses  it  may 
cause  slight  changes  in  appearance  or  consistency. 
Many  delicious  desserts  which  are  very  popular  are 
made  by  freezing  canned  foods. 


"A  Rusty,  Dented  Can  Means  Spoiled  Foods" 

Incorrect !  The  canning  process  destroys  the  spoil¬ 
age  organisms,  and  the  hermetic  seal  protects  the 
contents  from  contamination.  As  long  as  the  her¬ 
metic  seal  is  unbroken,  dents  or  rust  on  the  con¬ 
tainer  have  no  effect  on  the  contents. 


AS  Y’OU  KNOW,  misconceptions  like  these 
are  quoted  widely  and  are  accepted  as  fact  .  .  . 
and  it  is  to  the  public’s  interest  that  the  true 
facts  about  canned  foods  be  brought  to  light. 


As  the  country’s  largest  single  maker  of  cans  for 
food  and  other  products,  we  believe  it  is  also 
important  to  us  that  these  truths  be  brought  to 
your  attention. 


AMERICAN  CAN  CO.  New  York  •  Chicago  •  San  Francisco 
A'o  other  container  protects  like  the  can 
editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  March  19,  1949 
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'Big  3'  Protest 
Word  Minimum 
On  Press  Wires 

Washington  —  The  three  ma¬ 
jor  wire  services  have  united 
to  protest  a  proposal  by  the 
Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission  that  a  25-word  mini¬ 
mum  be  set  on  International 
press  dispatches,  it  was  learned 
this  week. 

The  Associated  Press,  Inter¬ 
national  News  Service  and 
United  Press  all  have  written 
letters  of  protest  to  the  FCC, 
and  have  convinced  Press  Wire¬ 
less,  initiators  of  the  proposal, 
to  withdraw  support  of  the 
measure,  a  wire  service  official 
told  E&P. 

No  Minimtun  Now 

At  present  there  is  no  mini¬ 
mum  on  press  dispatches  han¬ 
dled  by  international  carriers, 
and  the  passage  of  such  a  meas¬ 
ure  would  be  extremely  costly 
to  the  wire  services,  the  official, 
who  asked  not  to  be  identified, 
said. 

He  told  E&P  the  minimum 
wordage  measure  is,  to  his 
knowledge,  the  only  proposal 
now  under  consideration  by  the 
U.S.  Government  for  submission 
to  the  Paris  International  Tele¬ 
graphic  Administrative  Confer¬ 
ence  in  May  that  would  be 
detrimental  to  the  press,  and  he 
expressed  confidence  that  the 
proposal  would  not  be  adopted 
by  the  government. 

Because  of  this,  he  went  on, 
a  recent  move  by  the  FCC  in 
enforcing  the  Logan  Act  will  not 
affect  the  press.  The  Act  for¬ 
bids  unauthorized  communica¬ 
tion  by  a  citizen  to  a  foreign 
Mvernment  “in  relation  to  any 
disputes  or  controversies  with 
the  United  States.” 

Act  Stops  Lobbying 

In  effect,  the  Act  would  forbid 
users  of  international  telecom¬ 
munications  to  lobby  among  for¬ 
eign  delegates  to  the  conference 
against  any  measures  sponsored 
by  the  U.S.  delegation. 

But  the  Act  has  no  effect  in 
reverse.  If  a  foreign  govern¬ 
ment  introduced  a  measure  con¬ 
trary  to  the  interests  of  the 
press,  domestic  users  could  ad¬ 
vise  the  U.S.  delegation  to  vote 
against  it.  The  wire  service 
official  said,  however,  that  the 
U.S.  delegation  is  well  aware  of 
what  would  adversely  affect  the 
ress,  and  can  be  counted  on  to 
ght  any  such  measures. 

Harry  R.  Flory,  foreign  news 
manager  and  director  of  com¬ 
munications  for  United  Press, 
and  Joseph  Jones,  U.P.  vice- 
president  and  general  foreign 
manager,  attended  the  inter¬ 
national  conference  in  Cairo  in 
1938,  and  Flory  attended  the 
Atlantic  City  conference  in  1947. 


By  a  Nose 

Los  Ancelxs,  Calif. — Bob  He¬ 
bert,  Mirror  handicapper,  out- 
scored  his  colleagues  in  picking 
winners  during  the  Santa  Anita 
Park  meeting.  Choosing  116 
winners,  he  nosed  out  Maurice 
Bernard  of  the  Examiner,  with 
115.  Last  year  Hebert  finished 
one  behind  Bernard. 


Vocabulary  Aid 

Sheboygan,  Wis.  —  Editorial 
pages  of  the  Sheboygan  Press 
and  ether  papers  circulated  in 
this  orea  are  being  studied  by 
eighth  grade  pupils  of  the 
county  each  day.  Under  a 
plan  devised  by  R.  B.  Light- 
foot,  county  superintendent  of 
schools,  the  editorial  pages  are 
used  as  a  method  of  enlarging 
vocabularies  and  keeping  pu¬ 
pils  informed  on  the  major  is¬ 
sues  of  the  day. 

“This  plan  is  aimed  at  get¬ 
ting  students  to  read  some¬ 
thing  besides  the  funnies,"  Mr. 
Lightfoot  said. 

Readability  Higher 
In  Newspaper  Rating 

Shawnee,  Okla. — Newspapers 
analyzed  in  the  1949  readability 
survey  just  completed  at  Okla¬ 
homa  Baptist  University  rated 
higher  than  those  of  last  year, 
according  to  William  F.  Tanner, 
head  of  the  department  of  jour¬ 
nalism. 

Papers  are  rated  solely  on 
mechanical  readability  of  local 
copy  on  a  scale  of  zero  to  100% : 
100  meaning  that  all  adults  can 
read  the  copy  being  rated;  zero 
meaning  that  none  can  read  it. 

Most  daily  papers  rated  in  the 
past  have  fallen  between  40% 
and  60%;  however,  the  three 
rated  this  year  ranged  from  79% 
to  54%. 

a 

330  Printing  Trades 
Schools  Are  Listed 

A  new  list  compiled  by  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  names  330  schools, 
colleges  and  institutions  which 
give  full  or  partial  instruction 
in  the  printing  trades.  The  ma¬ 
jority  are  hi^  school  or  voca¬ 
tional  school  courses. 

California  has  the  largest 
number  of  such  schools  for  any 
one  state,  a  total  of  36.  Mass¬ 
achusetts  is  second  with  26. 

ANPA  suggested  that  “some 
of  these  local  high  school  train¬ 
ing  facilities  might  be  used  to 
supplement  on-the-job  training 
in  the  publishing  plant." 


The  Associated  Press 


316  Firms  Give 
Payroll  Data 
In  Cincinnati 

Cincinnati,  O.  —  Employment 
and  payroll  statistics  of  316 
manufacturing  plants  have  been 
revealed  in  the  publication  of 
the  Times-Star’s  TVelfth  Annual 
Payroll  Poll,  which  shows  the 
number  of  workers  employed 
by  Greater  Cincinnati  manufac¬ 
turers  in  October,  1948. 

The  figures  record  a  new  all- 
time  high  for  the  fourth  con¬ 
secutive  year.  Greater  Cincin¬ 
nati  manufacturers  paid  out  a 
total  of  $455,231,414  in  wages 
and  salaries  during  the  year  to 
a  minimum  of  149,672  employes, 
according  to  estimates. 

Other  information  contained 
in  the  poll  shows  that  Mondays, 
when  they  do  not  fall  on  either 
the  15th  of  a  month  or  the  last 
day  of  a  month,  are  the  smallest 
pay  days.  Manufacturing  em¬ 
ployes  receive  only  $47,187  in 
pay  on  any  one  Monday.  Friday 
is  the  biggest  pay  day,  with  an 
average  total  of  over  $4,000,000 
on  each  Friday. 

The  statistics  for  the  12  polls 
are  obtained  each  year  from  the 
leading  manufacturing  plants  in 
the  Cincinnati  area  by  means  of 
a  confidential  card  filled  out  by 
company  treasurers  and  book¬ 
keepers.  The  information  sup¬ 
plied  on  the  cards  is  never  used 
in  such  a  way  as  to  reveal  in¬ 
dustry  or  company  totals. 

The  Annual  Payroll  Poll,  to¬ 
gether  with  its  monthly  supple¬ 
ments,  is  sent  to  several 
thousand  business  concerns 
throughout  the  United  States 
upon  request. 

■ 

Publisher  Opposes 
Electoral  Vote  Change 

Washington,  D.  C.  —  Basil 
Brewer,  publisher  of  the  New 
Bedford  (Mass.)  Standard- 
Times,  told  a  Senate  committee. 
March  9,  that  the  proposed 
amendment  of  the  Electoral 
College  method  of  voting  is  a 
threat  to  the  two-party  system. 

Mr.  Brewer  assigned  Edward 
Simmons,  a  Standard  -  Times 
staffer,  to  assist  the  committee 
in  studying  further  data.  The 
Lodge  amendment  would  assign 
each  state’s  vote  to  candidates 
on  a  percentage  basis. 
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THE  ONLY 
LOCALLY  EDITED 
COLOR  GRAVURE 
MAGAZINE  IN  THE 
TWO  CAROLINAS 

Circulation 

hZr  65,648“ 


"Progress!"  That's  the  keynote 
ot  the  Cclumbio  morket  and  its 
foremost  odvertising  medium, 
The  Stote's  Locally  Edited  Color 
Gravure  Mogozine.  This  now, 
full  color  feoture  goes  into  vit- 
tuolly  every  home  in  centrol 
South  Carolina  every  Sundoy.  Its 
messages  are  forceful — its  Ad¬ 
vertisements  productive!  Be  sure 
to  ask  for  the  facts  now! 


tThe  State,  Dec.  31.  1341 
•  ABC  Publishers  Statement  3-33-4I 
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SLIDING 

DOWN  the  WAYS 


^ew  ^naiand 


^V£R  since  the  days  of  the  Yankee 

healthy  productive  labor.  In  one  .  jj^s 

famous  shipyard,  employment  has 
been  more  than  doubled  and  it  ex¬ 
pects  to  have  close  to  10,000  on  the  payroll  by  spring.  Its  orders  for 
and  transport  shipping  will  take  3  years  to  finish. 


The  same  encouraging  payroll  situ¬ 
ation  exists  in  many  fine  shipyards, 
where  the  riveting  clatter  fills  the  air, 
and  sleek  gray  ships  grow  to  a  new  and 


traditional  perfection. 


This  is  New  England,  where  manufacturing  is  the  number  one 
business  ...  a  business  that  produces  vigorous  payrolls  and  strong 
buying  power.  This  buying  power  can  be  turned  your  way  with  the 
right  tools  .  .  .  New  England’s  well-read  newspapers.  They’ll  "rivet” 
readers’  attention  on  your  story,  penetrating  New  England’s  2,201,241 
occupied  dwellings. 


To  point  with  arrows  at  all  the  shipyards 
on  the  N^w  England  coast,  would  mean 
cluttering  the  map,  and  designating  114 
separate  concerns;  some  very  targe,  some 
small,  yet  prosperous.  But  it  must  be 
remembered  that,  inland,  an  even  greater 
number  of  plants  are  manufacturing 
things  that  go  INTO  the  varied  types  of 
ships. 


MAINE — Banqor  Daily  Naws  (M). 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  —  Concord  Monitor-Patriot 
(E),  Naw  Hampshira  Morning  Union  and  Man- 
chastar  Evaning  Laadar. 

VERMONT — Barra  Timas  (E),  Bannington  Bannar 
(E),  Burlington  Fraa  Prass  (M). 
MASSACHUSETTS— Bavarly  Timas  (E),  Boston 
Globa  (MAE),  Boston  Globa  (S).  Boston  Pott 
(M),  Boston  Post  (S),  Boston  Racord  It  Amari- 
can  (MAE),  Boston  Sunday  Advartisar  (S), 
Brockton  Entarprisa  A  Timas  (E),  Capa  Cod 
Standard-Timas,  Hyannis  (E),  Fall  Rivar  Harald 
Naws  (E),  Fitchburg  Santinal  (E),  Gardnar 
Naws  (E),  Havarhill  Gaiatta  (E),  Lawranct 
Eagla-Tribuna  (MAE),  Lynn  Itam  (E),  Naw 
Badtord  Sunday  Standard-Timas  (S),  Naw  Bad- 
ford  Standard-Timas  (E),  North  Adams  Tran¬ 


script  (E),  Pittsfiald  Barkshira  Eagla  (E),  Taunton 
Gaiatta  (E),  Waltham  Naws  Tribuna  (E),  Wor- 
castar  Talagram  and  Evaning  Gaiatta  (MAE), 
Worcastar  Sunday  Talagram  (S). 

RHODE  ISLAND— Wait  Warwick  Pawtuxat  Val- 
lay  Daily  Timas  (E),  Providanca  Bullatin  (E), 
Providanca  Journal  (M),  Providanca  Journal  (S), 
VVoonsockat  Call  (E). 

CONNECTICUT— Ansonia  Santinal  (E),  Bridga- 
port  Post  (S),  Bridgaport  Post-Talagram  (MAe), 
Danbury  Naws-Timas  (E),  Hartford  CouranI 
(M),  Hartford  Courant  (S)  Hartford  Timas  (E), 
Maridan  Journal  (E),  Maridan  Racord  (M),  Naw 
Britain  Harald  (E),  Naw  Havan  Ragistar  (EAS), 
Naw  London  Day  (E),  Norwich  Bullatin  and 
Racord  (MAE),  Torringtoq  Raoistar  (E),  Watar- 
bury  Rapublican  A  Amarlean  (MAE),  Watorbary 
Rapublican  (MAS). 


Sell  New  England  with  NEWSPAPERS! 


sell 

the 

best 


and  the  rest 
conies  easy 
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All  men  are  created  equal.  But  customers  vary. 

The  New  York  market  is  a  patchwork  of  buying  groups, 
good  and  bad.  Some  buy  more . . .  more  often . . .  more  dependably.  Others 
can  purchase  little  beyond  the  level  of  necessity. 

In  New  York,  these  “best  customers”  do  not  live  on  one 
street,  in  one  area,  or  even  in  one  economic  bracket.  They  are  spread 
throughout  city  and  suburbs,  through  the  complete  range  of  middle  to 
upper  income  levels,  and  in  all  age  groups. 

Their  strength  is  not  in  their  incomes  alone.  Their  taste, 
influence  and  responsiveness  make  them  key  customers.  They  are  the 
ones  who  start  the  sales  snowball  rolling — who  can  convert  the  new  into 
the  accepted.  From  cigarettes  to  millinery,  they  make  the  fashion.  In 
terms  of  buying  potential,  they  are  the  steady  profit  market  within  the 
New  York  market. 

One  newspaper  in  New  York  delivers  this  concentrated 
market- with in-a-market  with  a  minimum  of  waste. 

This  newspaper,  because  of  its  editorial  appeal  and  its 
institutional  influence,  by-passes  the  wasteland  prospects  and  goes  straight 
to  the  most  open-to-buy  families  in  New  York. 

NEW.«g^RK 

Hetalb  ^Tribune 

the  Best  of  the  New  York  Market 
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4  4-Tone  Pages 
In  Milwaukee 
Fashion  Section 

Milwaukee,  Wis.  —  The  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal  put  its  expand¬ 
ed  color  facilities  to  the  test 
Sunday,  March  13,  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  38-page  Spring 
Fashion  Section  with  four  full 
pages  of  four-color  process,  in¬ 
cluding  a  double  spread. 

The  section  had  a  full  color 
editorial  picture  layout  on  page 
one  and  a  full-page  four-color 
advertisement  on  the  back  page, 
In  addition  to  the  center  spread. 

All  photography,  art,  retouch¬ 
ing  and  color  plates  were  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  Journal  plant,  with 
the  exception  of  one  color  illus¬ 
tration  provided  by  Kenyon  & 
Eckhardt  agency  from  which 
Journal  dye  prints  were  made. 

The  four-color  pages  in  a 
single  section  provided  the  most 
spectacular  example  to  date  of 
what  the  Journal  had  in  mind 
for  its  production  departments 
in  its  $2,000,000  postwar  plant 
modernization  program. 

This  program  included  the 
following  which  are  now  com¬ 
pleted  and  in  operation:  new 
color  photographic  studio  with 
color  laboratory;  new  art  de¬ 
partment;  new  engraving  de¬ 
partment  with  an  enlarged  color 
department  and  new  color  cam¬ 
era  for  full-page  size  color 
plates;  Hoe  presses,  specially 
adaptable  for  running  color. 

The  center  spread  was  notable 
for  the  unique  merchandising 
combination  —  a  cooperative 
presentation  by  the  Lincoln- 
Mercury  Division  of  Ford  Motor 
Co.,  its  Milwaukee  Lincoln  deal¬ 
ers  and  Milwaukee’s  fashionable 
Boston  Store. 

Under  the  headline,  “Keynotes 
for  Spring,”  the  color  spread 
featured  a  red  Lincoln  Cosmo¬ 
politan  convertible  surrounded 
by  fashion  models  wearing 
spring  suits  and  coats  from  the 
Boston  Store’s  high  style  Colony 
Room.  Copy  further  underlined 
the  tie-up  between  the  “style 
and  luxury  leader  for  ’49”  and 
the  "fashion  leader  for  ’49.” 


Distance  No  Barrier 
When  Power  Fails 

Bancor,  Me. — Fire  in  a  sub¬ 
station  of  the  local  electric  plant 
cost  the  Banpor  Daily  Commer¬ 
cial  its  first  edition,  March  9, 
but  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
Waterville  Morning  Sentinel, 
the  last  edition  was  delivered 
within  several  hours  of  the  regu¬ 
lar  time.  Bangor  and  Water¬ 
ville  are  65  miles  apart. 

’The  Commercial  had  10  pages 
In  type  when  the  power  went 
off.  Mats  of  those  pages  were 
made  by  hand  power.  The  Com¬ 
mercial  then  sent  compositors, 
reporters,  editors  and  make-up 
men,  the  press  room  and  mail¬ 
ing  room  crews  to  Waterville. 

Mail  copies  were  addressed  at 
the  Sentinel  office  and  mailed 
from  Waterville.  Copies  for 
Bangor,  Brewer  and  other  way 
points  were  brought  back  by 
truck. 


N.  J. -Pennsylvania 
Parley  Scheduled 

Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Association  and  New 
Jersey  Press  Association  will 
join  forces  for  the  first  time 
April  1-2  in  a  regional  mechan¬ 
ical  conference  at  the  Penn- 
Harris  Hotel,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Approximately  400  newspaper 
business  and  production  exec¬ 
utives  from  Pennsylvania,  New 
Jersey,  Maryland,  Delaware  and 
West  Virginia  are  expected  to 
attend  the  meeting. 

19,905  Baseball  Fans 
Vie  with  Managers 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  —  An  ava¬ 
lanche  of  entries  poured  into 
the  offices  of  the  Philadelphia 
Bulletin  last  week  in  a  com¬ 
petition  which  required  contes¬ 
tants  to  “match  wits  with  major 
league  managers.”  A  total  of 
19,905  entries  was  counted.  An 
additional  1,430  arrived  after 
the  deadline. 

The  winner  will  receive  a  box 
of  eight  seats  at  the  opening 
game  of  the  season  between  the 
Athletics  and  Boston  Red  Sox. 
Twenty-five  runners-up  will 
each  receive  two  reserved  seats. 

Each  day  during  the  contest, 
the  Bulletin  printed  a  diagram 
indicating  a  hypothetical  base¬ 
ball  situation  confronting  major 
league  managers.  The  fans 
were  asked  how  ‘  they  would 
solve  the  problem. 

■ 

160  Advertisers  Hear 
Milline  Bargain  Story 

Janesville,  Wis.  —  ’The  Janes¬ 
ville  Daily  Gazette  was  host  to 
160  contract  advertisers  at  a 
dinner.  Addressing  the  meeting 
was  George  W.  Gressman,  ad¬ 
vertising  director  and  assistant 
business  manager.  Sidney  H. 
Bliss,  co-publisher  of  the  Ga¬ 
zette,  was  toastmaster. 

Mr.  Gressman  pointed  out  that 
advertisers  are  getting  a  much 
greater  bargain  than  in  1920. 
The  1949  cost  to  the  contract 
advertiser  Is  actually  31%  less 
a  column  inch  per  1,000  sub¬ 
scribers  than  in  1920. 

The  careful  reader  of  a  few  good 
newspapers  can  learn  more  in  a  year 


mk. 


than  must  scholars  do  in  their  great 
libraries.  F.  B.  Sanborn 

Published  in  the  interest  of  nii 
newspapers  by 

MOLONET,  REGAN  &  SCHMITT 

Newspaptr  Representatives  since  1900 


2  Southwest 
ANAN  Papers 
Are  Activated 

Two  more  Basic  members  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Network  will  become 
activated  and  will  be  able  to 
accept  Network  orders  for  ad¬ 
vertising,  it  was  announced  last 
week  by  Edward  D.  Madden, 
executive  vicepresident  of 
ANAN. 

The  newly  activated  papers 
are  the  Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Star- 
Telegram  and  the  Little  Rock 
Arkansas  Democrat,  both  of 
which  are  in  the  Network's 
Southwest  Region. 

85%  Coverage  Claimed 

The  Star-Telegram  has  an 
ABC  morning  and  evening  cir¬ 
culation  of  217,015,  on  week¬ 
days  and  172,832  on  Sundays. 
The  Arkansas  Democrat  has  an 
ABC  weekday  circulation  of 
72,500  and  a  Sunday  circulation 
of  80,172,  Each  of  the  two 
papers  has  a  coverage  of  better 
than  85%  of  the  families  in 
its  city  zone,  ANAN  said. 

With  activation  of  these  two 


papers.  Madden  said,  AN 
membership  in  the  Southw 
Region  becomes  completely  o 
erative,  and  the  Network  com 
close  to  100%  activation  of  ib 
entire  membership  across 
country. 

The  Network  now  includes  3| 
Basic  newspapers  and  eight  A» 
sociate  newspapers  in  43  cities 
with  an  aggregate  circulation  v 
12.155,066  on  weekdays  and  IS,* 
803,873  on  Sundays.  Eight  news 
papers  in  ANAN's  1948  membep 
ship  are  not  listed  in  the  1941 
Editor  &  Publisher  Year  Book 
as  Network  papers. 

Advertisers  buying  span 
through  ANAN  are  allowed 
graduated  discounts  based  oi 
continuity  and  volume.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  the  Network  gives  sii 
months’  rate  protection. 

■ 

Award  to  Considine 

The  Catholic  Institute  of  the 
Press  (New  York  City)  hn 
awarded  Bob  Considine,  of  Iir 
ternational  News  Service,  id 
first  award  for  distinguished: 
service  in  1948.  Presentatioi 
will  be  made  at  ClP’s  commun¬ 
ion  breakfast  in  the  WaldorF 
Astoria  Hotel,  May  1. 
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Buffalo  Evening  News 
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Why  construction  gets  better  all  the  time 


W’llEKK  ROADS  wt-rt‘  l»uiU  a  shovelful  at  a  time  .  .  . 

to(la\  mammoth  earth-mowrs  hanille  a  ton  of  eartli  at  a 
time.  Mobile  cranes  swing  20  tons  at  the  Hick  of  a  sw  itch. 
Giant  crushers  grind  l.">0  tons  of  rock  an  hour.  Traveling 
concrete  mi.vers  place  entire  hatches  as  they  go. 

These  are  just  a  few  of  our  impro\ed  powered  tools  of 
today  that  do  a  better  job  of  construction  faster  and  easier. 
They  help  provide  us  with  critically  needed  new  housing 
and  business  buildings  .  .  .  with  super-highwavs  and  air¬ 
fields  for  safer,  smoother  travel.  And  thest-  tools  are  ours 
today  because  of  better  materials  .  .  ,  and  continuing  re¬ 
st-arch. 

\llo\  steels,  for  example,  give  them  greater  strength  to 
resist  shock  and  abrasive  action  .  .  .  stamina  to  overcome 
the  strain  of  day-b\-dav  s|H-ed-up  demands.  And  modern 
o\\  -aet-t\  lene  processes  for  welding  and  flame-cutting  sjM-ed 
production  of  these  better  products  of  better  steel. 

Carbon  is  in  the  picture,  ttto.  In  the  form  of  electrodes, 
it  s  essential  both  to  the  production  of  alloy  steels  and  the 


making  of  calcium  carbide  .  .  .  from  which  comes  acet\lene 
gas  for  welding.  .Also,  a  chemical  known  as  an  amine  pro¬ 
vides  a  wetting  agent  for  asphalt .  .  .  sp-eding  construction 
by  making  tbe  asphalt  stick  more  easiK  and  firmly  to  its 
crushed  rock  base. 

The  i)eoi>le  oj  I  nion  Carbide  prod  a  e  these  and  many 
other  materials  essential  to  today's  better  building  and  i-on- 
struction.  They  also  produee  hundreds  of  other  materials 
for  the  use  of  science  and  industry,  to  help  meet  the  needs 
of  mankind. 


FREE:  )  ott  are  to  nend  for  the  neiv  illtin- 

tratetf  fuHtkiet^" l^nniuct!*  and  tvhUh 

d*‘S4Tiften  the  nays  i/i  ivhivh  industry  uses  1.  C(  s 
Alloys^  Chemicals^  i  'arbons*  (iases^  and  lUastirs. 


Union  Carbide 

AJSrj}  CA^BOJy  coRroRATioyr 

30  EAST  02X0  STREET  ^  NEW  YORK  17.  N.  T. 
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- Trade-marked  Products  nj  Divisions  and  I'nits  include  - 

F.i.fctromft  AIIov-  and  Metals  •  Haynes  .Stflmtf  AIIovs  •  I’rfst-O-I.ITE  .Acetylene 


I.INDI.  ( Kycen 

BAKEi.ri  F,  Krfne,  Vinvon,  and  ViNYi  ITE  Plastics  -  SYNTHETIC  ORGANIC  Chemicals  •  Pvrofax  Gas 
AcHFSON  Klertriides  -  N’mtonaI.  Carlmns  •  I’RFSTONF  anil  TrfK  Anti-Freezes  •  EvEREADV  Flashlights  and  Batteries 


new  dimensions  for  Graphic  Arts  through  research 


Never  before  have  so  many  new  developments,  new  ideas,  and  new 
concepts  appeared  on  the  graphic  arts  horizon.  Never  before  have 
there  been  so  many  new  dimensions  for  Linotype  Research.  New  spheres 
of  thinking,  new  fields  of  penetration.  Here  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  new 
Linotype  developments  to  give  you  an  inkling  of  things  ahead  at  Linotype. 


TO  REDUCE  MAINTENANCE  COSTS 
A  evolutionary  now  procou  for  elimi¬ 
nating  some  of  the  greatest  causes  of 
matrix  damage  and  for  reducing  main¬ 
tenance  time  is  ready  for  introduction 
in  the  near  future.  As  a  result  of  field 
testing,  plant  superintendents,  machin¬ 


ists  and  operators  acclaim  the  process 
as  phenomenal.  This  new  process  will 
be  embodied  on  all  new 
Linotype  machines.  It 
will  also  be  made  avail¬ 
able  to  present  owners 
of  Linotype  machines. 


TO  CAST  BETTER  SLUGS 

Special  research  is 

being  directed  to¬ 
ward  improving  slug 
quality.  Two  most  re¬ 
cent  developments  of 
Linotype  Research 
assure  continuous  production  of  solid, 
uniform  slugs  which  will  afford  real  sav¬ 
ings  in  make-ready  time  and  costs. 

A  new  gas  pot  with  separate  tempera¬ 
ture  controls  for  the  crucible  and 
mouthpiece  has  been  developed.  Over 
two  vears  were  spent  in  field  testing. 
This  new  design  eliminates  problems 


resulting  from  non-uniform  metal  tem¬ 
peratures  in  composing  rooms  that  are 
especially  equipped  to  use  gas. 

Closer  temperature  control  for  electric 
pots  will  soon  be  available  with  the  elec¬ 
tronic  temperature  control.  Field  tests 
have  shown  that  the  new  electronic  con¬ 


trol  is  sensitive  to  temperature  changes 
as  slight  as  three-tenths  of  one  degree. 

IMPROVING  MACHINE  DESIGN 
New  equipment  is 

being  employed  to 
make  more  scien¬ 
tific  studies  of  the 
design  of  Linotype 
machines.  For  example,  a  high-speed 
camera  capable  of  photographing  up  to 
5,000  frames  per  second  facilitates 
studying  the  operation  of  various  parts. 
Numerous  design  improvements  have 
resulted  from  this  methodical  study. 

To  reduce  maintenance  costs  research  is 
directed  to  the  efficiency  of  all  moving 
parts.  On  one  main  cam,  for  instance, 
a  slight  modification  resulted  in  a  re¬ 
duction  of  friction  of  over  80Vf.  Lino¬ 
type  Research  will  continue  to  seek 
smoother,  more  efficient  operation  of 
the  machine  wherever  studies  reveal 
that  improvements  are  possible. 

A  new  pressure  control  is  being  devel¬ 
oped  which  will  provide  a  simple  adjust¬ 
ment  of  the  pot  pump  pressure  when 
large  or  small  point  sizes  are  cast.  A 
sharper  printing  surface  on  any  size 
slug  will  be  achieved. 

Still  easier  magazine  shifting  is  under 
way  through  an  entirely  new  principle 
of  magazine  alignment.  It  is  now  being 
proved  by  Linotype  Research. 

TO  REDUCE  WEAR 

Metal  and  plastic  materials  are  con¬ 
stantly  being  analyzed  and  tested  to  re¬ 
duce  wear  and  maintenance  costs.  Wide 
use  of  outside  facilities  is  made  to  gain 
the  unbiased  experience  of  independent 
research  groups.  The  benefits  of  these 
studies  as  applied  to  magazine  construc¬ 
tion  will  be  revealed  in  the  near  future. 

NEW  COMPOSITION  METHODS 

Quality  is  one  of 
the  major  consid¬ 
erations  that  gov¬ 
ern  all  of  Lino¬ 
type’s  Research  in 
composition  methods.  The  needs  of  the 
industry,  investment  in  equipment,  utili¬ 
zation  of  present  investment  in  whole  or 
in  part,  and  practicality,  are  but  a  few 
of  the  many  facets.  Although  no  meth¬ 
od  has  yet  been  found  which  surpasses 
the  quality  of  hot-type  composition. 
Linotype  Research  will  continue  in  all 
composition  methods. 


NEW  GOALS  FOR  TYPE 
To  meet  the  needs  of 

all  printing  processes. 

Linotype  typograph¬ 
ic  facilities  have  been 
broadened.  Continu¬ 
ing  studies  are  under  way  for  develop- 
ing  type  faces  which  are  more  easily 
read,  seen,  and  which  appear  more 
pleasing  on  the  printed  page.  Linotype 
Research  helps  provide  type  which 
meets  the  challenge  of  cleaner  impres¬ 
sions  at  greater  printing  speeds. 


Great  progress  is  also  being  made  in 
adapting  complex  languages  to  Lino¬ 
type  composition.  Languages  which 
were  once  thought  to  be  unadaptable  to 
any  kind  of  machine  composition  are 
today  being  composed  with  speed  and 
accuracy  on  sp)ecially  equipped  Lino¬ 
type  keyboards.  This  leadership  in  type 
b  continuing  to  bring  all  the  advantages 
of  keyboarded  composition  to  more 
peoples  throughout  the  world. 


NEW  FACTS  ABOUT  THE  INDUSTRY 
A  new  comprehensive 

study  has  been  under 
way  for  considerable 
time  of  all  printing 
processes  and  their 
relative  importance.  Few  industries  are 
plagued  with  the  lack  of  up-to-date 
market  information  as  are  the  graphic 
arts.  Actual  trends  and  demands  will  be 
determined.  The  real  needs  of  the  in¬ 
dustry  routed  out.  Linotype  Research 
will  find  the  facts— and  use  them  to  aid 
the  graphic  arts  for  many  years  to  come. 

HOW  LINOTYPE  PROTECTS  YOU 
A  dependable  foundation  of 

over  62  years’  experience  in 
manufacturing  graphic  arts 
equipment  is  your  assurance 
that  any  development  intro¬ 
duced  by  Linotype  Research 
will  be  practical  as  well  as 
progressive. 

Owners  of  Linotypes  usually  find  that 
new  Linotype  improvements  may  be 
added  to  their  machines  by  merely  pur¬ 
chasing  parts.  In  this  way  Linotype  does 
its  utmost  to  protect  your  investment 
and  to  lower  your  operating  and  main¬ 
tenance  costs.  That’s  why,  when  you 
buy  a  Linotype  machine,  you  become 
associated  with  an  organization  which 
guards  your  future— through  Research. 
MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE 
COMPANY 

29  Ryerson  Street.  Brooklyn  5.  New  York 

Set  Iti  Linotypif  Time.'*  H  »ut»,  Synrtnu  tiiirf  Metro. 
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LEADERSHIP  THROUGH  RESEARCH 


Contest  Sends 
Freedom  Story 
'Round  World 

By  Virginia  Charles 
Syracuse.  N.  Y.  —  The  Syra¬ 
cuse  Herald- Journal  and  Herald- 
American  decided  last  fall  to 
go  to  bat  for  democracy  in  a 
positive  way. 

As  a  result,  the  newspaper 
has  just  wound  up  a  campaign 
which  actually  went  around  the 
world. 

In  a  contest  which  is  unique 
so  far  as  editors  know,  Syra¬ 
cuse  people  were  given  a  chance 
to  defend  individual  freedom, 
now  endangered  in  many  coun¬ 
tries. 

High  school  students  were  in¬ 
vited  to  make  an  invaluable  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  cause  of  free¬ 
dom  everywhere  by  participat¬ 
ing  in  a  letter-writing  campaig.n. 

'Voice*  Broadcaats 
Miore  than  just  another  con¬ 
test,  the  project  made  citizens 
examine  their  own  blessings 
and  then  try  to  tell  about  them 
so  that  people  of  other  land> 
would  believe  it. 

If  the  American  way  of  life 
is  really  all  it’s  cracked  up  to 
be,  the  editors  reasoned,  let 
present-day  citizens  speak  up 
for  themselves  and  explain  what 
it's  all  about. 

They  passed  along  the  idea  to 
readers.  And  before  the  proj¬ 
ect  ended,  Syracusans  were  lit¬ 
erally  telling  the  world  what 
their  country  means  to  them. 

Over  Voice  of  America  broad¬ 
casts  to  the  Far  East  and  Eu 
rope  they  spoke  directly  to  the 
people  of  other  countries  about 
life  in  America.  Interest  in 
democracy  was  aroused  within 
the  community  itself,  and  a  mes¬ 
sage  from  the  city  is  being  car¬ 
ried  aboard  the  New  York  State 
Freedom  Train  along  with  a 
prize-winning  letter  by  Richard 
Pierce. 

Members  of  the  Syracuse 
chapter  of  the  William  J.  Kerby 
Foundation,  who  first  suggested 
the  contest  idea  to  the  news¬ 
paper  editors,  offered  prizes  to 
high  school  students  for  the 
best  letters  on  the  opportunities 
America  offers. 

$1,600  in  Awards 
As  secondary  school  students 
set  to  work  to  win  some  of  the 
$1,600  offered  as  awards  by  the 
Foundation,  libraries  reported 
near  shortages  of  books  on  de- 
nracracy.  Hundreds  of  copies  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independ¬ 
ence,  printed  by  the  newspaper 
and  distributed  to  high  schools, 
went  into  city  homes. 

Out  of  the  entries,  36  letters 
composed  of  the  best  entry  from 
each  city  and  county  high 
school.  were  submitted  to 
judges,  selected  from  among 
the  city’s  outstanding  civic 
leaders. 

On  a  Voice  recording.  Robert 
D.  Chryst,  managing  editor  of 
the  newspapers,  explained  how 
Syracuse  citizens  participated  in 
the  letter-writing  project  to  tell 
people  abroad  about  life  in  an 
average  American  city. 

Judges  for  the  contest  were 
two  college  presidents,  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Syracuse  Chamber 
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of  Commerce,  a  historian,  and  ] 
a  .'tate  court  of  appeal.s  judge.  I 
The.v  were  .so  impre.s.sed  by  the 
.sincerity  and  originality  of  the 
36  letters  submitted  to  them  in 
the  contest  hnals,  that  they  sug¬ 
gested  each  one  be  printed. 
Following  their  suggestion,  the 
Herald  -  Journal  and  Herald-  | 
American  printed  one  letter 
each  day  on  editorial  pages. 

■ 

M-Sunday  Planned 
For  Lake  Charles,  La. 

Lake  Charles.  La. — Formation 
of  Citizens  Publishing  Co.,  with 
authorized  capital  of  $500,000. 
and  its  purchase  of  KLOU,  were 
announced  March  7  by  the  in¬ 
corporators.  Primary  business 
of  the  corporation  is  to  establish 
a  morning  and  Sunday  news¬ 
paper. 

Name  of  the  editor,  reported  | 
to  have  more  than  25  year.^’  j 
service  in  the  business,  was  | 
withheld,  pending  his  comple¬ 
tion  of  other  work. 

Other  board  members  are 
Willis  P.  Weber,  president,  who 
is  also  president  of  Kelly-Weber  i 
interests  (lumber);  A.  O.  King, 
vicepresident,  an  attorney:  H. 
Vernon  Anderson,  publisher  and 
general  manager,  who  sold  the 
radio  station  to  the  publising 
company;  George  Baillio,  treas¬ 
urer,  who  is  president  of  South¬ 
ern  Amusement  Co.;  Arthur  L. 
Gayle,  director,  with  Kell.v- 
Weber  interests,  and  Arthur  L. 
Gayle,  Jr.,  secretary. 

A  modern  hreproof  plant  will 
be  constructed  immediately  in 
Lake  Charles,  and  6rst  publica¬ 
tion  is  set  for  Aug.  1,  directors 
announced. 

■ 

New  Air  Tour  Club 
Formed  in  Alabama 

Birmingham,  Ala.  —  A  new 
Scripps-Howard  Air  Tour  Club 
unit,  taking  in  nearly  400  light  : 
plane  owners  and  flyers  from  i 
all  over  Alabama,  has  been  I 
formed  under  sponsorship  of  the 
Birmingham  Post. 

Organization  of  the  club  was  ! 
sparked  by  the  Post’s  state  and 
aviation  editor,  Lynnewood  ! 
Celdon.  who  owns  his  own  plane 
and  has  been  flying  since  1922. 
Other  Air  Tour  clubs  are  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers  in  San  Francisco, 
Houston,  Fort  Worth,  El  Paso 
and  Columbus. 


First  SDX  in  Idaho  | 

Moscow,  Ida.  —  Eleven  men 
were  initiated  recently  into  Sig¬ 
ma  Delta  Chi  at  the  University 
of  Idaho,  to  form  the  51st  na¬ 
tional  undergraduate  chapter 
and  the  charter  chapter  in 
Idaho.  Neal  Van  Sooy,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Santa  Paula 
(Calif.)  Chronicle  and  national 
president  of  the  organization, 
gave  the  charter  to  the  group, 
consummating  10  years  of  work 
by  the  local  organization. 

■ 

In  6  Columns  Now 

Foxboro,  Mass. — The  fl4-year- 
old  Foxboro  Reporter  has  in¬ 
creased  its  size  from  five  to 
six  columns.  The  editor  is  J. 
Clark  Samuel,  former  New  York 
public  relations  man. 
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Ed  Sokol,  Ex-Copy  Boy, 
Is  ‘Dynamite’  in  Chicago 


CHICAGO — Hearst  Newspapers  He  handled  general  assignments  explained  recently:  I  was  judge  ordered  an  operation  per- 

here  have  always  had  a  knack  for  a  while  and  in  1941  was  ®  d;dn  t  know  formed  on  a  child  after  her 

of  turning  out  reporters  whom  assigned  to  the  County  Build-  hetter.  parents  quarreled  over  whether 

“everybody  ing.  World  War  II  interrupted  Another  time.  Dynamite  was  or  not  she  should  undergo  sur- 

knows.’’  The  list  his  newspaper  work  tempor-  assigned  to  Sid  Mautner,  then  gery. 

is  legion,  dating  arily  while  he  was  in  the  Army.  ^  photographer,  now  in  charge  originated  the  Herald- 

back  to  the  days  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  we.nt  American  monthly  cash  awards 

when  “lusty  •  ■  back  to  his  old  beat  at  the  to  firemen  and  policemen  for 

journalism”  pre-  County  Building,  where  in  re-  to  the  office  on  the  memorable  heroic  deeds.  This  .  is  “Dyno” 

wW.  ....  £  .•»  r  ??■>•  1-^  ha.  dlaUnguiahed  th  J 

help”  apmeona." 

he  both  teams  were  on  the  field,  to  Sokol  might  be  biased,  but  he 
ts,  rush  photographic  plates  out  a  thinks  the  best  place  to  start  is 

n-  convenient  gate.  as  a  copyboy  on  some  good 

A.  He  also  interviewed  Queen  paper  and  work  up.  He's  not 

•e-  Marie  of  Rumania  when  she  too  impressed  with  journalism 
to  was  in  Chicago.  Dynamite  was  degrees,  although  he  did  admit 
ric  a  copyboy,  but  he  managed  to  privately  that  he  had  taken 
;h.  get  in  her  car  that  toured  the  some  night  school  work  at 
il-  city  and  he  pridefully  pointed  Northwestern  University. 


He’s  probably 
one  of  the  best 
known  newspa- 
perfnen  in  Chi¬ 
cago.  And  at 
the  County  Building — which  he 
covers  for  the  Herald- American 
—“Dyno”  is  a  “torpedo.”  He’s 
the  same  firecracker  he  was  as 
a  copyboy  when  he  rightfuly 
aam^  the  nickname  “Dyna¬ 
mite.” 

Started  When  11 

Fabulous  is  perhaps  the  word 
that  best  describes  Sokol,  who 
ia  now  35,  yet  who  has  been 
a  “fixture”  in  the  Hearst  build¬ 
ing  since  he  was  11  years  old. 
He  is  the  close  friend  of  nearly 
every  public  official,  judge  and 
political  leader  in  Cook  County. 

In  the  County  Building,  he 
can  have  about  anything  he 
wants.  The  same  is  true  at  the 
City  Hall,  police  department 
and  in  the  Municipal  Court. 
The  “secret”  of  this  young  re¬ 
porter's  position  is  that  he  is  a 
giver  rather  than  a  taker. 
There’s  no  favor  he  won’t  try 
to  do  for  anyone.  He  learned 
early  in  life  the  value  of  friends 
in  the  newspaper  business. 

The  ability  to  make  friends 
began  early  and  came  easy  for 
Eddie  Sokol  as  a  junior  carrier 
for  the  old  Chicago  Herald- 
Examiner.  He  was  the  kind  of 
kid  who  came  to  the  office  and 
met  such  editors  as  Walter 
Howey,  George  DeWitt,  Frank 
Carson,  Duffy  Cornell,  and 
others,  who  were  his  friends 
then  and  have  always  remained 
his  friends. 

Began  With  INS 

He  worked  part-time  as  an 
ofifice  boy  for  International 
News_  Service.  During  summer 
vacation,  while  he  was  still  in 
grade  school,  Eddie’s  first  job 
in  the  morning  was  to  get 
breakfast  at  a  nearby  restaurant 
for  Copeland  Burg,  then  INS 
news  editor,  now  a  Herald- 
American  rewriteman  and  ar¬ 
tist  of  national  note.  During 
bis  high  school  days  at  Mar¬ 
shall  High,  he  was  a  copyboy 
for  the  Herald-Examiner.  It 
was  there  on  the  morning 
Hearst  paper  that  he  acquired 
the  nickname  “Dynamite”  for 
his  enterprise  and  tenacity  for 
not  taking  “no”  as  the  answer. 

After  graduating  from  high 
sdjool,  Sokol  joined  the  circula- 
Uon  department  of  the  Herald- 
Examiner.  Later  he  sold  amuse¬ 
ment  advertising  and  then  re¬ 
turned  to  his  “first  love,”  the 
news  department,  joining  the 
Herald-American  as  a  reporter. 


Sokol 


Why  ERIE  has  become 
Pennsylvania's  Third  Market 


Names  .such  us  “General  Electric”  have 
made  our  slogan,  “MADE  IN  ERIE,” 
internationally  famous.  Many,  many 
more  trade  marks,  widely  known,  widely 
advertised,  establish  this  Erie  area  as  a 
manufacturing  region  of  great  importance. 
They  have,  in  fact,  pushed  it  upward  to 
Pennsylvania’s  Third  City  and  Alarket. 

With  deep  shipping  harbor  facilities  and 
five  railroad  systems,  it  is  a  “natural”  for 
raw-materials  transportation.  That — and 
skilled  labor. 

Payrolls  reflect  market  worthwhileness. 

Erie’s  retail  sales  in  1947  hit 
$P22,790,000. 

That’s  an  increase  of  154%  over  1939. 

A  healthy  market  is  guaranteed  by 
diversification.  Everything  from  locomo¬ 
tives  to  zippers.  Retail  Trading  Zone — a 
growing  195.7()(l. 


First  Newspaper  in  Fennsyivania^s 

If  an  advertiser  used  the  3d 

three  big-city  newspapers  of 
Buffalo,  Cleveland,  Pitts-  MARKET 
burgh  (all  of  them)  he  I 

would  get  a  circulation  in  ’ 

Erie  of  only  1,420,  morn¬ 
ing — 232  evening. 


The  Times — acknowledged  to  be  the 
first  newspaper  here — goes  into  nine  out 
of  every  10  Erie  homes  RECLLARLY. 


More  than  35.000  circulation,  .4.B.C. 
— and  at  a  lower  milline  rate  than  any 
other  Erie  paper. 


Represented  hr  THE  K.A'FZ  AGENCY,  Inc. 
500  Fifth  .Avenue,  New  York  18,  N’.  Y, 


ERIE  DAILY  TIMES 


editor  S  publisher  for  March  19,  1949 


POSTAL  RATES 

TESTIMONY  before  the  House  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  con¬ 
cerning  the  administration-sponsored  bill 
to  increase  postal  rates  reveals  the  new 
rates  and  regulations  are  confiscatory  and 
a  threat  to  the  survival  of  practically  all 
publications  that  use  the  mails. 

Representatives  of  newspapers  presented 
evidence  showing  that  mailing  costs  of 
dailies  would  be  increased  anywhere  from 
200%  up  to  900%  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Haperstown  (Md.)  Daily  Mail. 

Post  Office  officials  themselves  intro¬ 
duced  figures  on  the  Emporia  (Kans.)  Ga¬ 
zette  showing  an  increase  of  700%  in  costs 
under  the  proposed  rates. 

And  the  magazine  industry  has  shown 
that  the  new  rates  would  cost  magazine 
publishers  more  than  the  overall  net 
profits  of  the  entire  industry  for  1948. 
Figures  for  91  magazine  publishers,  a  cross 
section  of  the  field,  reveal  that  an  average 
1948  profit  of  4.2%  on  circulation  and  ad¬ 
vertising  revenue  would  be  turned  into  a 
5.4%  deficit  in  two  years  under  the  pro¬ 
posed  rate  increases. 

Even  if  there  was  justification,  which 
there  certainly  isn’t,  for  making  maga¬ 
zines  and  newspapers  pay  a  rate  high 
enough  to  wipe  out  the  deficit  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  class  category  how  ridiculous  can  we 
get  in  our  thinking?  Obviously,  such  rates 
as  are  proposed  will  have  one  of  two  ef¬ 
fects — they  will  bankrupt  the  publications 
that  choose  to  rely  on  the  mails,  or  they 
will  force  second  class  business  away  from 
the  Post  Office  into  other  more  efficient 
carriers.  In  either  event  the  Post  Office 
will  be  the  loser  in  lower  revenues. 

What  justification  is  there  for  making 
the  users  of  second  class  mail  pay  for  a 
deficit  that  has  been  only  estimated  by  an 
obsolete  and  inaccurate  cost  ascertainment 
system?  Absolutely  none! 

Former  Postmaster-General  Walker  real¬ 
ized  that  in  1942  when  he  told  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee:  “If  rates  for 
mail  and  postal  services  were  fixed  im¬ 
mediately  on  a  basis  commensurate  with 
the  existing  estimates  of  cost,  not’  only 
would  such  rates  be  established  on  a  fac¬ 
tually  faulty  basis,  but  they  would  dis¬ 
locate  the  service.  .  .  . 

“For  example,”  Mr.  Walker  continued, 
“the  cost  ascertainment  report  for  1941 
indicates  there  was  an  excess  of  appor¬ 
tioned  expenditures  over  revenues  on  sec¬ 
ond  class  matter  of  about  $84,000,000,  based 
on  revenues  of  $24,000,000  and  apportioned 
expenditures  of  $108,000,000.  It  does  not 
necessarily  follow  that  by  increasing  sec¬ 
ond-class  rates  four  and  a  half  times  that 
the  total  expenditure  figure  will  be  met. 
because  it  would  be  pure  conjecture  to 
assume  that  the  volume  of  second-class 
matter  that  was  in  the  mails  in  1941,  would 
find  its  way  into  the  mails  in  1943  at  these 
increased  rates.  The  probable  effect  would 
be  to  drive  second-class  matter  out  of  the 
mails.  It  by  no  means  follows  that  the 
elimination  of  second-class  mail  would 
work  a  saving  of  $108,000,000  in  expendi¬ 
tures.  This  item  might  be  eliminated  in  a 
statistical  table,  but  the  postal  establish¬ 
ment’s  financial  statement  might  then  very 
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Blessed  are  they  that  have  not  seen,  and 
yet  have  believed. — John,  XX;  29. 


well  indicate  that  the  $108,000,000  had 
been  apportioned  to  the  other  classes  re¬ 
maining  in  the  mails,  leading  to  larger 
amounts  in  the  statistical  statement  of  ex¬ 
cess  of  apportioned  expenditures  over  rev¬ 
enue,  as  well  as  reducing  the  actual  postal 
revenues  by  $24,000,000. 

“The  postal  system  established  by  the 
Constitution  and  under  the  laws  of  Con¬ 
gress  must  of  necessity  operate  as  a  going 
concern.  If  no  second-class  matter  were  in 
the  mails,  it  would  not  thereby  eliminate 
a  proportionate  share  of  the  departmental 
personnel.  .  .  .  rent,  light  and  fuel  because 
it  is  not  possible  to  eliminate  that  portion 
of  the  personnel,  the  equipment,  the  build¬ 
ings,  the  mail  cars,  and  the  trucks  of  the 
postal  establishment  that  are  handling  the 
work-load  of  second-class  matter.  We  have 
no  post  offices  or  parts  of  post  offices,  de¬ 
signed.  equipped  and  maintained  to  handle 
second-class  mail  exclusively.  .  . .  We  have 
no  post  office  clerks,  or  carriers,  village 
delivery  carriers,  star  route  carriers,  or 
mail  messengers,  recruited,  trained  and 
employed  to  handle  nothing  but  second- 
class  matter.  The  postal  system  is  not  com¬ 
posed  of  mail  and  service  expense  com¬ 
partments  which  can  be  automatically 
eliminated  or  flatly  reduced  by  the  curtail¬ 
ment  of  expenditures  when  losses  of  mail 
or  services  occur  in  a  particular  category 
or  classification.” 

The  whole  difficulty  with  the  Post  Office 
Department  giving  rise  to  this  fictitious 
deficit  that  newspapers  and  magazines  are 
supposed  to  create,  and  the  administration 
wants  them  to  eliminate,  is  in  the  cost 
ascertainment  methods.  Even  the  Post¬ 
master  General  doesn’t  know  what  the 
department  took  in  or  paid  out  last  year. 
In  the  cost  ascertainment  report  for  1948 
there  are  three  different  sets  of  figures  for 
expense  and  revenue  of  second-class  mail. 
His  recommendations  to  Congress  contain 
another  figure.  The  Hoover  Commission 
report  has  a  fifth  set  of  figures.  They  re¬ 
veal  a  $3,000,000  discrepancy  in  receipts 
and  a  $10,000,000  discrepancy  in  expendi¬ 
tures  for  second-class  mail. 

Before  Congress  does  anything  else  it 
ought  to  order  a  reorganization  of  the  Post 
Office  Department  and  its  cost  accounting 
system  to  determine  who’s  paying  how 
much  for  what.  It  is  grossly  unfair  to 
charge  that  second-class  mail  includes  a 
subsidy  to  publications  when  even  the  post 
office  doesn’t  know  within  $10,000,000  what 
its  expenditures  are  for  that  mail  classifi¬ 
cation. 
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BECAUSE  of  excessively  high  production 
costs,  newspaper  publishers  are  search¬ 
ing  for  places  to  trim  expenses  and  some 
of  them  have  embraced  the  idea  of  reduc¬ 
ing  the  weight  of  newsprint  from  32-pound 
to  30-pound.  The  belief  is  that  a  lighte^ 
weight  paper  would  cost  less  than  the  $100 
per  ton  now  generally  being  charged. 

The  facts  are  contrary  to  that  belief. 

During  the  war  there  was  a  strong  effort 
by  publishers  to  obtain  30-pound  paper  be¬ 
cause  of  the  greater  yardage  per  ton.  A 
considerable  quantity  was  made  but  the 
newsprint  manufacturers  objected  to  it 
Here  is  why: 

In  order  to  have  paper  of  sufficient 
strength  to  run  over  high-speed  paper  ma¬ 
chines  and  through  high-speed  printing 
presses  it  takes  8%  more  wood  for  a  30- 
pound  sheet  than  it  does  for  a  32-pound 
sheet.  The  manufacturers  claim  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  15%  in  running  speeds  is  required 
in  the  newsprint  machines  to  make  the 
lighter  sheet.  With  lower  speeds  the 
manufacturer  gets  less  tonnage  resulting 
in  greater  overhead  charges  per  ton  made. 

In  other  words,  more  wood  consumption, 
slower  machine  speeds,  and  less  tonnage 
production  add  up  to  higher  prices. 

The  OPA  recognized  that  fact  when  on 
April  1,  1944,  it  allowed  ceiling  prices  for 
light-weight  newsprint  of  $4  per  ton  above 
standard  newsprint.  That  was  a  premium 
price  of  almost  7%  on  the  OPA  price  of 
$58  at  the  time.  What  premium  price 
above  $100  per  ton  the  manufacturers 
would  charge  today  is  anybody’s  guess. 

The  experts  tell  us  a  ton  of  30-pound 
paper  will  give  6%  more  yardage  than  a 
ton  of  32-pound  newsprint.  If  publishers 
could  even  count  on  getting  the  lighter 
paper  at  the  same  price  they  are  now  pay¬ 
ing  that  would  certainly  produce  a  saving 
— more  daily  papers  at  less  cost  per  paper. 
But  if  they  have  to  pay  a  6%  or  7%  pre¬ 
mium  for  6%  more  yardage  they  will  be 
right  back  where  they  started — actually  a 
little  worse  off  because  the  grade  of  paper 
will  not  be  as  good. 


TRUMAN  PICTURES 

IT  WOULD  seem  that  the  Key  West  pic¬ 
ture  incident  was  pretty  much  of  a 
snafu  with  everyone  concerned  acting 
hastily  and  with  bad  judgment. 

The  photographers  took  pictures  from 
a  Navy  blimp  of  the  President  on  the  bath¬ 
ing  beach  in  violation  of  established 
White  House  custom  of  “no  unauthorized 
pictures”  even  though  it  was  done  with  the 
permission  of  Navy  officers. 

Presidential  Press  Secretary  Charlie 
Ross  hastily  ordered  the  pictures  confis¬ 
cated  and  said  they  wouldn’t  be  published. 
The  photographers  preferred  to  destroy 
them  on  the  spot  rather  than  turn  them 
over  to  the  Secret  Service  or  the  Navy. 

Later,  it  developed  that  some  arrange¬ 
ment  might  have  been  worked  out  to 
process  the  pictures  and  clear  some  of 
them  for  publication.  But  in  the  heat  of 
the  controversy,  confusion  and  misunder¬ 
standing  reigned. 

It  must  be  pretty  hot  down  in  Key  West. 
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Les  Robinson  has  been  named 
manager  of  the  Venice  (Calif.) 
Evening  Vanguard,  which  was 
founded  in  1905  and  is  being  re¬ 
vived  by  Publisher  Bob  Curry 
to  serve  the  Venice-Mar  Vista 
area. 

Robert  M.  Sayre,  who  was 
with  the  classi- 
'  f  fled  and  display 

advertising  de- 
partments  of  the 
-  .viy  Charleston  ( W. 

Va.)  Daily  Mail 

l  from  19  3  9  to 

1946,  has  r  e  - 

turned  to  the 
paper  as  nation- 
advertising 
manager.  He 
had  been  ad¬ 

vertising  mana- 
,  ger  for  an  auto 

mobile  dealer. 
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s.  RANDALL  HEYMANSON  of 
Australian  Newspapers  Serv¬ 
ice  was  elected  vicepresident  of 
the  American  Australian  Asso¬ 
ciation  last  week.  Other  new 
directors  include  Samuel  W. 

Meek  of  J.  Walter  Thompson 
Co.,  and  Joshua  B.  Powers  of 
j,  B.  Powers,  Inc. 

C.  H.  Hoiles,  publisher  of  the 
Santa  Ana  ( Calif. )  Register,  has 
been  elected  vicepresident  of 
the  California  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association. 

Carroll  Parcher,  editor  of  the 
Glendale  ( Calif. )  News  -  Press, 
has  been  chosen  president  of  the 
Los  Angeles  chapter  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi. 

Reginald  McEvoy  has  been 
named  editor  of  the  Toronto  Jn  the  Editorial  RoOmS 

(Ont.)  Telegram.  He  has  been  - - - 

with  the  paper  for  46  years,  LOUIS  BLEY  has  been  appoint- 
since  1929  as  an  editorial  writer.  gd  European  news  editor  of 
James  Evans,  formerly  with  the  Journal  of  Commerce,  with 
the  Capper  papers  in  Kansas,  is  the  opening  of  a  European  news 
DOW  associated  with  Charles  E.  bureau  in  Paris. 

Heard  in  Evans-Heard  Printing  Wilfrid  Fleisher,  formerly 
House,  publishers  of  the  Joseph  New  York  Herald  Tribune  for- 
(Ore.)  Herald.  gjgn  correspondent,  managing 

Carlton  R.  Appleby  has  be-  editor  of  the  Tokyo  Japan  Ad- 
come  assistant  to  the  publisher  vertiser,  and  radio  newscaster, 
of  the  Ontario  ( Calif. )  Daily  has  been  named  director  of  the 
Report.  The  paper  was  pub-  U.S.  Information  Service  in 
lished  by  his  father,  the  late  Sweden. 

Frank  B.  _  Appleby  until  1936,  Benjamin  Fine,  New  York 
and  has  since  been  run  by  his  Times  education  editor,  was 
mother,  Jerene  Appleby  Har-  given  a  citation  for  distin- 
nish.  euished  service  to  American 
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Senator 

Margaret  Chase 
Smith 


;n  on 
;s  for 
above 
mium 
ce  of 
price 
urers 


.  .  .  writing  a  new  and  different 
kind  of  column  on  national  and 
international  affairs  for  both  men 
and  women  readers;  providing 
clear-thinking  reactions  and  con¬ 
clusions  to  important  issues  after 
careful  analysis  of  both  sides! 


Already  ordered  hy: 

Philadelphia  Bulletin 
Boston  Traveler 
Oakland  Tribune 
San  Diego  Union 

and  many  other  leading  newspapers! 


FOR  RELEASE  APRIL  4TH! 


By  Cecil  Jensen 

Have  you  seen  the  sparkling,  new  comic 
strip  (and  Sunday  page)  starring  Little 
Dehble?  She’s  up  to  something  new  each 
day,  and  there’s  a  good  chuckle  daily  for 
every  reader — young  and  old  alike. 

Here’s  something  really  bright  and 
light,  and  with  strong  reader  appeal.  Wire 
or  write  for  samples  of  this  outstanding 
comic. 


Five  times  weekly — Monday  through  Friday 
Approximately  600  Words  Each 


Wire  or  phone  for  samples,  rates  and  territories  today! 
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continued  from  page  35 

C.  William  Duncan,  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer,  made  his  850th 
speech  March  5  at  a  conven¬ 
tion  of  wholesale  druggists  in 
New  York  City. 

William  C.  Driscoll,  former 
Philadelphia  Record  sports  edi¬ 
tor,  is  now  managing  editor  of 
the  Times  Newspapers,  a  group 
of  six  Philadelphia  neighbor¬ 
hood  weeklies. 

Sam  Hood,  Pittsburgh  (Pa.) 
Press  reporter,  has  edited  a  col¬ 
lection  of  essays  on  “Archibald 
Henderson:  The  New  Crichton,” 
which  Beechhurt  Press  has  just 
published.  Hood  authored  one 
section  of  the  book  and  made 
some  of  the  photographs. 

Theodore  H.  Macke,  Jr.,  once 
Germantown  ( Pa. )  Courier 
managing  editor,  has  been 
named  assistant  public  relations 
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manager  of  the  Ford  Motor 
Co.’s  Southeastern  region. 

»  Lou  WisA  retired  from  the 
Newark  (N.  J. )  News  March  12 
.  after  48  years  as  staff  artist  with 
I  the  paper,  20  of  them  as  head  of 
the  art  department.  He  had  al¬ 
so  been  with  the  old  St.  Louis 
(Mo.)  Chronicle,  New  Orleans 
(La.)  Item  and  old  New  York 
Morning  Journal. 

Kathleen  Cullen  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  Gladys  de  Freitas  as  so¬ 
ciety  editor  of  the  Middletown 
( N.  Y. )  Times-Herald. 

Mitchell  Kaidy,  a  1948  New 
York  University  journalism 
graduate,  has  become  a  re- 
writeman  on  the  Middletown 
Times-Herald. 

Bob  Stedler,  veteran  sports 
editor  of  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y. ) 
Evening  News,  has  resigned  as 
president  of  the  Pony  Baseball 
League,  which  he  has  headed 
since  its  formation. 

Paul  Bryson,  Quebec  Chron¬ 
icle  -  Telegraph  junior  reporter, 
has  resigned  to  work  for  the 
Anglo-Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper 
Mills. 

John  Wesley  Miller  has  been 
added  to  the  staff  of  the 
Winston-Salem  (N.  C.)  Journal. 

James  McEwen  has  been 
switched  from  the  Winsfon- 
Salem  Sentinel  desk  to  the 
Journal  city  staff.  Carr  Timber- 
lake  moved  from  the  Journal 
desk  to  the  Sentinel  telegraph 
desk. 

Myrtle  F.  Smith  has  been 
boosted  from  merchandise  editor 
to  associate  editor  of  Florida 
Fashion  magazine.  She  was  for¬ 
merly  with  the  Detroit  (Mich.) 
News  and  Station  WWJ  in 
Detroit. 

Ralph  Bugg  will  become  as¬ 
sistant  professor  of  journalism 
and  publicity  director  at  Birm¬ 
ingham-Southern  College.  July 
1.  Formerly  with  the  Atlanta 
(Ga.)  Journal  and  DeKalb 
(Ga.)New  Era,  he  is  the  son  of 
Thomas  Bugg,  editor  of  the 
Dadeville  (Ala.)  Record. 

Jack  J.  Cook,  city  editor  of 
the  Savannah  (Ga. )  Evening 
Press,  was  recently  elected  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Savannah  Board  of 
Education. 

Marion  Kendrick,  formerly 
with  Associated  Press  in  New 
York  and  the  Atlanta  (Ga. ) 
Constitution,  has  been  named 
news  and  advertising  director 
of  Station  WMLT,  Dublin,  Ga. 

Tanner  Laine,  sports  editor 
of  the  Midland  (Tex.)  Reporter- 
Telegram  since  1940,  has  been 
promoted  to  managing  editor. 

Harry  M.  Golden  has  been 
moved  from  telegraph  editor  to 
associate  sports  editor  of  the 
Madison  (Wis. )  Capital  Times, 
and  Herbert  Jacobs,  rewrite- 
man,  has  been  named  telegraph 
editor. 

John  Pomfred,  a  February 
Princeton  graduate,  has  joined 
the  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal 
news  staff. 

Quin  Ryan,  veteran  radio  an¬ 
nouncer  for  Station  WGN  in 
Chicago,  has  started  a  radio  and 
televi.sion  column  for  the  Sun¬ 
day  Chicago  Herald- American. 

Ralph  S.  Hart,  Streator  (Ill.) 
Times-Press,  has  been  named 
director  of  the  Veterans  of  For- 


THE  FOURTH  ESTATE  . . . 


By  Trent 


“In  covering  marriages,  just  stick  to  Who,  What,  Where  and  When 
.  .  .  never  mind  Why!" 


eign  Wars’  Illinois  State  Basket¬ 
ball  champion  contest. 

Stan  Emerson,  for  three  years 
on  sports  and  general  assign¬ 
ment  with  the  Topeka  (Kan.) 
Daily  Capital,  has  been  upped 
to  sports  editor. 

Gail  Steele,  son  of  W.  A. 
Steele,  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Clatskanie  (Ore.)  Chief,  has 
joined  the  Astoria  (Ore.)  As- 
torian-Budget  staff  as  marine 
and  sports  editor. 

Jack  Grover  has  joined  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Mirror.  He  was  an  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  war  correspondent 
in  the  Pacific,  AP  Philippine  bu¬ 
reau  manager,  and  Manila  Eve¬ 
ning  News  general  manager. 

Earl  Blount  has  left  United 
Press  to  join  the  North  Amer¬ 
ican  Aviation,  Inc.  public  rela¬ 
tions  department  at  Inglewood, 
Calif. 

Art  McCarrell,  general  as¬ 
signment  reporter,  has  quit  the 
Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Herald  and 
Express  to  become  promotion 
manager  of  the  Pasadena 
(Calif.)  Independent. 

Sam  Gordon,  Hollywood 
(Calif.)  Citizen-News  reporter, 
and  Mrs.  Gordon  became  par¬ 
ents  March  8  with  the  birth  of 
their  first  child,  a  boy. 

Richard  J.  Houska.  former 
night  state  editor  for  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  in  Richmond,  Va., 
and  William  W.  Chance,  Jr., 
formerly  with  the  Chicago 
Herald  -  American  and  Chicago 
Times,  are  now  on  the  San 
Diego  (Calif.)  Tribune -Sun 
copyrim. 

Jerry  Cohen  has  joined  the 
San  Diego  Journal  as  police  re¬ 
porter.  He  had  been  with  the 
Dayton  (O.)  Journal  Herald. 

Marshall  A.  Finstad,  former¬ 
ly  with  the  Duluth  (Minn.)  Her¬ 
ald,  old  Minneapolis  (Minn.) 
Journal  and  Superior  (Wls.) 
Telegram,  this  week  became 
managing  editor  of  the  Madera 


is  State  Basket-  (Calif.)  Daily  News-Tribune. 
ntest.  Edgar  Manley  left  the  Erie 

for  three  years  (Pa.)  Times  copyrim  to  go  with 
general  assign-  the  San  Jacinto  (Calif.)  Valley 
Topeka  (Kan.)  Register,  with  the  promise  of 
as  been  upped  later  becoming  managing  editor 
of  the  Perris  (Calif.)  Progress, 
son  of  W.  A.  recently  acquired  by  the  Reg- 
id  publisher  of  '^ter. 

)re. )  Chief,  has  ■ 

ia  (Ore.)  As-  Hart  New  President 

aff  as  marine 

las  joined  the  Columbus,  O.  —  Stanley  E. 

the  Los  An-  Hart,  managing  editor  of  the 
i  was  an  Asso-  Warren  (O. )  Tribune  Chronicle, 
correspondent  became  president  of  the  Asso- 
Philippine  bu-  ciated  Press  Editors  of  Ohio  at 
id  Manila  Eve-  the  annual  election  here  Mar.  13. 
il  manager.  Principal  speaker  at  the  two- 

las  left  United  meeting  was  Frank  J.  Star- 
»  North  Ampr-  z®!,  AP  general  manager,  who 
^c.  public  rela-  was  Ohio  bureau  chief  before 
at  Inglewood  advancement  to  New  York. 

Guest  of  honor  was  Paul  Bel- 
,  lamy,  editor  of  the  Cleveland 
L,  general  as-  pj  j  Dealer, 
r,  has  quit  the 

if. )  Herald  and  297  Entries 

ime  promotion  This  year’s  Ohio  AP  News 
the  Pasadena  Photo  Contest  attracted  a  rec- 
lent.  ord  297  entries.  First  prize  win- 

4,  Hollywood  ners  were:  Metropolitan  Divi- 
Vetos  reporter,  sion — Spot  News:  Bill  Foley, 
a  became  par-  Columbus  Dispatch;  Sports: 
th  the  birth  of  George  A.  Smallsreed,  Jr.,  Co- 
a  boy.  lumbus  Dispatch:  Feature:  Bob 

ousKA.  former  ^oty.  Dayton  Journal- Herald: 

•  for  the  Acso-  Portraits:  Ed  Shuba,  Youngs- 
Richmond,  Va.,  . '"»”dica‘or  Small  CiU« 

Chance  Jr  Division — Spot  News:  James 

"  fhp  rh'irnnn  Leisy,  Warren  Tribune-Chroni- 

i  and  Chicago  ^le;  Sports:  J^es  Leisy,  War 

on  the  San  Feature:  Marcus  Orr,  Chil- 

Tribune -Sun  Hcothe  Gazette;  Portrait:  James 

Leisy,  Warren. 

las  joined  the  _  ,  i 

ii  as  police  re-  Award  Honors  Daly 

been  with  the  Philadelphia  —  The  Catholic 
;rnal  Herald.  Library  Association  of  Philadel- 
iNSTAD,  former-  phia  has  established  an  award 
h  (Minn.)  Her-  for  creative  writing  in  mem- 
ipolts  { Minn. )  ory  of  the  late  Thomas  A.  Daly, 
iperior  (Wls.)  poet  and  columnist  for  t^ 
week  became  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  who  died 
of  the  Madera  last  October. 
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Daily  Mirror 

HIGHEST  DAILY  SALE 
IN  THE  WORLD 


average  for  February 


January  average  circulation  4,187,403  —  | 

February  average  4,319,000.  The  London 
Daily  Mirror  is  now  by  an  even  greater  margin 
the  newspaper  with  the  highest  daily  sale  in 
the  world. 

The  Daily  Mirror  first  gained  world 
leadership  immediately  newspaper  circulation 
restrictions  were  lifted  in  Britain  on  3rd  January. 
Then  the  figure  went  up  from  3,700,000  to  over 
4,100,000  in  one  dramatic  leap. 

Circulation  is  now  more  than  three  times 
its  1937  level — more  than  double  its  1944  level. 
And  still  it  continues  to  rise. 


Britain’s  Number  1 
advertising  medium 


The  Daily  Mirror  offers  advertisers  not  only  the  highest 
circulation,  but  also — on  cost  per  thousand  reader  basis 
— the  lowest  advertisement  space  rate  among  all 
Britain's  national  daily  newspapers. 

The  type  area  of  the  Daily  Mirror’s  page  is  IB^x  101  in., 
about  the  same  as  the  New  York  News.  There  are 
seven  columns  to  the  page.  Newsprint  rationing 
restricts  the  number  of  pages  to  eight  three  days 
a  week,  twelve  the  other  three  days. 
Hence  it  is  difficult  to  accept  any 
advertisement  larger  than  a  five-inch 
double  column,  the  ordinary  rate  for 
which  is  1 50  pounds  sterling.  In  common 

^with  other  British  daily  papers,  the 
Daily  Mirror  has  no  Sunday  edition. 
American  advertising  men  interested  in 
Britain's  most  powerful  and  economical 
advertising  medium  are  invited  to  write 
to  G.  K.  Le  Fevre,  Advertisement 
Manager,  Geraldine  House,  Fetter  Lane, 
London,  E.C.4. 
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Codes  of  Ethics 

To  THE  Editor:  A  recent  survey 

by  our  News  Ethics  class  on 
the  approximate  number  of 
established  newspaper  codes  of 
ethics  in  the  United  States,  and 
on  the  average  attitude  of  news 
associations  toward  them,  re¬ 
vealed  some  unexpected  facts. 

The  number  of  press  associa¬ 
tions  which  have  espoused  no 
local  or  national  code  has 
amazed  us.  And,  more  so,  have 
the  editors — with  their  frank, 
down-to-earth,  negative  answers. 
In  a  minimum  of  words  they  say 
almost  in  chorus,  ‘‘We  don’t 
have  any  ,  .  .  period.” 

Only  two  of  those  we  can¬ 
vassed,  one  in  Idaho  and  an¬ 
other  in  Oregon,  reported  the 
adoption  of  a  printed  code  of 
ethics.  Many  of  the  others  indi¬ 
cated  the  presence  of  a  theo¬ 
retical  “code”  in  Article  11  of 
their  various  association  consti¬ 
tutions. 

Upon  receipt  of  these  answers 
we  would  have  felt  a  definite 
let-down  were  it  not  for  the 
usual  closing  paragraphs  of  the 
letters.  Generally  they  con¬ 
cluded  rather  cautiously,  “Let 
us  know  if  the  ‘others’  have 
such  codes,  and  please  remit 
other  information  gathered  in 
your  survey.” 

Well,  our  cursory  survey  is 
completed  now  and  the  results 
have  revealed  one  basic  thing 
throughout.  Journalism  is  a 
proud  profession,  but  it  is  far 
from  being  an  ethically  united 
one.  One  editor  in  the  State  of 
Washington  throws  the  ethics 
back  into  the  classroom  by  re¬ 
ferring  us  to  the  journalistic 
head  of  a  nearby  university. 
He  frankly  says,  “So  far  as  the 
(this)  newspaper  association  is 
concerned,  we  have  no  code  of 
ethics.”  Another  from  Alabama 
states  rather  reservedly,  “As  far 
as  I  know,  there  are  no  special 
or  regional  codes  of  ethics  in 
Alabama.”  Thus,  clearly  and 
concisely,  the  answers  come  in. 
There  is  no  gloss  or  apology. 
There  are  only  facts  and  a  can¬ 
did  interest  in  the  results  of  our 
work. 

A  California  editor  directs  us 
to  the  Statement  of  Policy  mast¬ 
head  in  the  periodical,  Cali¬ 
fornia  Publisher.  A  New  York 
editor  reports  succinctly,  “This 
Association  has  never  adopted 
a  code  of  ethics  so  far  as  I  can 
determine.”  He  closes  hope¬ 
fully,  however:  “If  you  find  that 
other  associations  have  adopted 
such  codes  of  ethics,  I  do  hope 
that  you  will  let  me  know.” 

Finally  from  the  Midwest,  a 
Nebraska  editor  says  in  part. 
“Apparently  the  State  of  Ne¬ 
braska  has  never  formulated  a 
code  of  newspaper  ethics.” 

His  only  regret,  it  appears, 
will  be  that  we  haven't  had  time 
for  shouldering  research  suffi¬ 
cient  to  produce  results  for 
publishing. 

All  in  all,  the  return  on  our 
outline  survey  has  been  most 
gratifying,  especially  in  the  fact 
that,  almost  unanimously,  our 
corresponding  editors  have 
shown  a  decided  interest  in  the 
establishment  of  a  nationally- 


accepted  newspaper  code  of 
ethics.  Apparently  the  narrow 
partiality  of  most  local  constitu¬ 
tion  “codes”  holds  little  appeal 
for  those  newspapermen  who 
seek  the  elevation  of  the  profes¬ 
sion. 

One  editor  comments  nostal¬ 
gically  on  the  code  adopted  in 
1922  by  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors.  Nearly  all 
ask  enthusiastically  what  the 
“others”  are  doing  and  saying 
about  it.  All  appear  keenly 
aware  that  the  time  for  action 
on  this  important  problem  is 
now. 

Therefore,  we  feel  rather 
pontifical  when  we  report  to 
Editor  &  Publisher  and  to  all 
men  and  women  of  the  Profes¬ 
sion  that  our  belief  and  hope, 
based  on  our  survey  returns,  are 
identical  with  your  own.  And 
that  is,  that  a  code  of  ethics  of 
the  journalism  profession  will 
some  day  be  as  uniform,  as  uni¬ 
versal,  as  humanitarian,  and  as 
well-respected,  as  that  of  med¬ 
icine. 

William  Francis  Farrar, 

Rider  College. 

Trenton,  N.  J. 

■ 

Wisconsin  Rape  Bill 
Substitute  Prepared 

Madison,  Wis.  —  Following 
hearing^  on  the  Betts  Bill,  re¬ 
cently  introduced  in  the  Assem¬ 
bly  to  clarify  the  law  forbidding 
newspaper  identification  of  a 
woman  who  may  have  been 
raped.  Assemblyman  A  r  n  i  e 
Betts,  a  weekly  newspaper  pub¬ 
lisher,  has  prepared  a  substitute 
bill. 

The  present  bill  would  permit 
identification  if  the  rape  was 
“incidental  to  murder  ”  or  if  the 
district  attorney  released  the 
victim's  name.  The  substitute 
will  remove  these  two  provi¬ 
sions  and  permit  newspapers 
and  radio  stations  to  use  the 
victim’s  name  only  if  she  were 
killed.  It  will  retain  the  pro¬ 
visions  applying  only  to  rapes 
occurring  in  Wisconsin  and 
would  prohibit  a  victim’s  iden¬ 
tity  from  being  used  by  news¬ 
papers,  radio  stations  and  press 
associations.  It  also  would  pro¬ 
hibit  sale  of  out  of  state  papers 
carrying  the  victim’s  name. 

A  test  of  the  present  law  is 
now  before  the  Wisconsin  Su¬ 
preme  Court  in  the  case  of  Wil¬ 
liam  T.  Evjue,  editor  of  the 
Madison  Capital  Times. 

■ 

Vince  Taylor  Wins 
Arizona  Club  Prize 

Phoenix,  Ariz. — Vince  Taylor, 
publisher  of  the  Eloy  (Ariz.) 
Enterprise  and  a  former  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
was  awarded  a  $100  check  and  a 
gold  key  as  winner  in  the  Ari¬ 
zona  Press  Club  contest  for  the 
best  news  story  of  1948. 

Lester  Inskeep,  capitol  re¬ 
porter,  Tucson  Arizona  Daily 
Star,  was  elected  president  of 
the  club,  succeeding  David  F. 
Brinegar,  formerly  with  the 
Arizona  Times 
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NEWSPAPER 
PRINTING  PLANT 

FOR  SALE 

•  . 

NEWSPAPER  HIGH  SPEED 
ROTARY  PRINTING  PRESSES 

by  Hoe,  comprising  two  lines,  each  line 
consisting  of  twelve  units  (double  width) 
all  fitted  with  ink  pumps,  with  four 
double  Folders  with  pasters,  and  four 
separate  late  News  and  seal  devices, 
geared  to  45,000  C.P.H.  Cut-off  24", 
width  up  to  75j"  complete  with  Sub¬ 
structure  each  unit  fitted  with  “  Wood  ” 
Autopasters  by  W'^itton  James. 

• 

ELECTRICAL  EQUIPMENT 

for  same  by  Witton  James  comprising 
for  each  line  twelve  60  h.p.  motors  (chain 
drives)  Auxiliary  motors  and  complete 
switchboard  arranged  to  operate  on 
3  phase  50  cycle  400/415  A.C.  supply. 

THREE  AUTOMATIC 

AUTOPLATES 
THREE  AUTO-SHAVERS 
to  suit  24"  cut  off,  by  Linotype  and 
Machinery  Ltd.,  with  driving  equip¬ 
ments  for  same. 

The  entire  PLANT  has  never  been 
used  and  is  in  new  condition 

for  particulars  write  to : 

Box  2875 
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Seventeenth  Floor.  Times  Tower 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 

Utah  Newspaper  Uses 
Projected  Backgrounds 

By  Ted  Collins 


OGDEN,  Utah  —  The  photo  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Ogden  Stand¬ 
ard  Examiner  has  disproved  the 
old  ada^e  of  Mohammed  and  the 
mountain,  for,  photographically 
at  least,  they  have  brought  the 
mountain  to  Mohammed. 

Mohammed  in  this  case  is  the 
modern  studio  of  this  paper. 

By  using  a  process  or  rear 
pojection  screen  and  a  lantern 
slide  projector  a  lantern  slide  of 
any  scene  or  location  may  be 
projected  onto  the  8  by  10-foot 
screen. 

The  subjects  are  then  placed 
in  front  of  the  background 
screen,  three  strobe  lights  go 
into  action  and  the  picture  is 
made.  It  isn’t  quite  as  simple 
as  it  sounds  until  a  few  tricks 
are  mastered,  but  they  are 
tricks  that  all  photographers 
know. 

When  shooting  the  back¬ 
ground,  the  lighting  has  to  re¬ 
semble  the  lighting  that  will 
have  to  be  used  in  the  studio. 
All  backgrounds  have  to  be  shot 
as  though  the  people  were  in 
place  as  the  photographer  will 
have  them  later  in  the  studio. 

And  when  making  the  studio 
shots,  care  must  be  taken  to 
avoid  any  heavy  shadows  from 
the  subjects  falling  on  the 
screen. 

The  rear  projection  isn’t  new 
to  photography.  Hollywood  has 
been  using  it  for  years  to  avoid 
the  expense  of  transporting 
many  actors  to  a  location.  In¬ 
stead,  a  crew  shoots  the  back¬ 
grounds  and  brings  them  to  air- 
conditioned  studios,  where  as 
good,  if  not  better,  pictures  are 
made. 

It  was  more  a  matter  of 
weather  than  expense  that  start¬ 
ed  our  photographers  thinking 
in  terms  of  projected  back¬ 
grounds.  Few  editors  have  been 
spared  the  ordeal  of  seeing  days 
of  picture  planning  toss;^  out 
because  of  foul  weather. 

This  fact  and  the  aim  for  bet¬ 
ter  quality  caused  the  depart¬ 
ment  to  present  its  story  to  the 
general  manager,  Leonard  G. 
Delhi,  who  soon  thereafter  sent 
me  to  Hollywood  for  10  days, 
where  I  met  the  man  who  makes 
the  backgrounds  or  screens. 

I  placed  an  order  for  an  8  x  10 
foot  screen  and  bought  an  old 
lantern  slide  projector  and 
spent  the  rest  of  the  time  asking 
questions  and  shooting  beach 
scenes  and  other  backgrounds 
foreign  to  Utah. 

After  the  screen  was  set  up  in 
the  studio,  there  was  a  stage  of 
experimenting,  because,  contrary 
to  recommended  procedure,  it 
was  necessary  to  use  incandes¬ 
cent  light  in  the  projector,  while 
strobe  light  was  desired  for  the 
lighting  of  the  subject. 

To  solve  this  arrangement,  an 
8  X  10  view  camera  with  built- 
in  synchronization  was  us^. 
The  shutter  speed  is  .set  for 

40 


second  (this  is  the  proper  ex 
posure  for  the  background),  the 
shutter  is  tripped  and  sometime 
during  the  second  exposure 
the  strobe  shoots,  giving  a  1/5000 
second  exposure  to  light  the  sub¬ 
ject. 

The  strobe  gives  sufficient 
light  to  enable  shutting  down 
to  f.l6  by  turning  all  but  room 
lights  out,  or  using  100-watt 
house  lights  at  each  strobe  light 
for  a  pilot  light,  the  second 
exposure  registers  no  image 
other  than  the  background. 

This  will  be  recognized  as 
nothing  more  than  an  open-dash 
system.  Though  it  isn’t  the  best, 
it  works  well  and  only  occa¬ 
sionally  is  there  a  ghost  image 
from  a  slowly  moving  hand. 

Fast  action  doesn’t  register  be¬ 
cause  it  is  too  fast. 

The  projected  backgrounds 
have  lived  up  to  all  the  advan¬ 
tages  claimed  when  the  idea  was 
sold  to  this  paper.  The  pictures 
that  used  to  take  a  photographer 
half  a  day  to  make  are  now 
turned  out  in  half  an  hour.  The 
usually  dull  pictures  that  have 
to  be  taken  are  now  spruced  up 
with  appropriate  backgrounds, 
and  many  pictures  that  ordi¬ 
narily  wou’d  be  impossible  to 
make  can  now  be  taken,  thanks 
to  the  backgrounds. 

You  couldn’t  stand  two  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  middle  of  the  town’s 
street  and  take  their  picture, 
but  you  can  bring  the  street  to 
the  studio  and  make  the  shot. 

Besides,  the  pictures  have  a 
better  reproduction  quality  than 
they  would  have  if  made  on  lo 
cation.  The  lighting  is  always 
perfect,  for  it’s  at  your  com¬ 
mand.  The  backgrounds  natural¬ 
ly  don’t  have  the  sharp  crispness 
of  the  pictures.  This  serves  to 
cut  the  subject  matter  away 
from  the  background  even 
where  the  background  would 
ordinarily  blend  into  the  sub¬ 
ject. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  many 
readers  of  the  Examiner  are 
sti.l  unaware  that  they  are  not 
getting  the  real  thing  in  their 
pictures. 

The  process  screen  is  also  ex¬ 
cellent  as  just  plain  background. 
It  can  be  made  to  go  black  to 
pure  white  by  manipulating  only 
one  light.  A  soft  back  light  can 
be  used  directly  behind  a  sub¬ 
ject,  as  the  screen  is  a  perfect 
diffuser. 

The  screen  has  only  one  dis¬ 
advantage,  and  it  isn’t  too  seri¬ 
ous.  To  use  the  screen,  you 
need  as  much  space  behind  as 
in  front.  It  requires  about  20 
feet  to  cover  an  8  x  10  screen 
with  a  6-inch  lens  on  the  pro¬ 
jector. 

A  long  lens  is  advisable  on 
the  taking  camera  to  give  better 
depth  and  perspective.  We  have 
used  a  Speed  Graphic  with  a 
5  inch  lens:  5x7  with  9Vfe-inch 
lens,  and  the  8  x  10  with  a  12- 


inch  lens.  The  8  x  10  is  often 
used  split;  that  is,  two  5x8 
pictures  per  8  x  10  sheet. 

There’s  much  improvement  to 
come,  but  we  are  thoroughly 
sold  on  projected  backgrounds 
and  claim  that  if  a  picture  is 
planned  completely  it  is  im¬ 
possible  for  even  an  above-aver¬ 
age  reader  to  tell  it  from  the 
McCoy. 

In  fact,  we  claim  that  if  Tru¬ 
man  and  Stalin  can’t  get  to¬ 
gether  any  other  way  we  can 
do  it  if  we  can  lay  our  hands 
on  a  negative  of  Stalin.  We’ll 
project  him  right  alongside  of 
Harry. 

The  backgrounds  are  made  on 
lantern  slides.  All  one  needs, 
then,  to  make  a  background  is 
a  negative  or  a  good  photograph 
that  will  copy  well.  A  back¬ 
ground  file  soon  accumulates, 
and  even  now,  having  had  the 
screen  since  last  June,  we  can 
dig  out  a  background  to  fit 
almost  any  picture  called  for. 

Maybe,  after  a  few  years,  we 
can  fix  it  so  the  spot  news  stuff 
can  be  taken  in  our  studio.  Or 
is  that  carrying  a  good  thing 
too  far? 

Studying  the  Sun 

A  NEW  photographic  emulsion 

developed  for  identifying 
atoms  or  chemicals  through 
analysis  of  their  radiant  ener¬ 
gies  may  soon  prove  useful  for 
study  of  the  sun  from  rockets. 

The  new  material,  made  by 
Kodak,  is  called  a  vacuum  ultra¬ 
violet  or  VU  emulsion.  It  may 
be  used  in  the  thin  atmosphere 
250  miles  or  more  above  the 
earth,  or  in  near-vacuum  on  the 
ground,  and  it’s  sensitive  to  light 
far  into  the  ultraviolet. 

Shutter,  Shorts  .  .  . 

CHARLES  DAWSON,  staffer  for 

the  Planet  News  division  of 
NEA  service,  received  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Empire  medal  from  King 
George  in  London  last  week. 
The  medal  was  awarded  for 
the  photographer’s  “meritorious 
service’’  when  he  penetrated 
German  lines  and  spent  five 
weeks  with  Italian  partisans  in 
the  Cunio  Alba  district  of  Italy 
four  years  ago. 

Tom  Graney  and  Rush  worth  I. 
Munder  have  been  appointed 
eastern  and  western  sa.es  man¬ 
agers,  respectively,  of  Wabash- 
Sylvania.  Graney  will  be  in 
New  York  and  Munder  will 
continue  to  work  out  of  Chicago. 

Walter  J.  Green  and  James 
Pringle,  Associated  Press,  were 
beaten  up  in  Rome  last  week 
when  Communist  “activists’’ 
demonstrated  in  the  streets 
against  what  they  called  “the 
war  pact’’  ( the  North  Atlantic 
defense  pact).  The  demonstra¬ 
tors  reportedly  concentrated  on 
photographers.  Pringle  re¬ 
ceived  several  scalp  wounds.  He 
was  hauled  off  to  jail  and  later 
released. 

Ossie  Leviness,  New  York 
Daily  News;  Dick  De  Marsico, 
New  York  World-Telegram,  and 
Walter  Albertin,  New  York  Sun, 
recently  received  prizes  of  $100, 
$50  and  $25,  respectively,  for 
the  best  New  York  City  press- 
fire  photos  of  1948.  The  contest 
was  sponsored  by  the  Uniformed 
Firemen’s  Association  of  New 
York 


Casper  Daily's 
Annual  Edition 
Has  192  Pages 

The  31st  annual  edition  of  tlw 
Casper  (Wyo.)  Tribunc-Herold, 
printed  Feb.  20.  totals  192  page 
in  eight  tabloid  sections  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  main  news  section 

More  than  twice  the  usual 
number  of  copies  (11.276  tte 
day  before  the  annual)  were 
printed  to  meet  demands  for  the 
edition,  which  is  subscribed 
in  every  state  and  a  dozen  for 
eign  countries. 

Often  a  winner  of  national 
prizes  in  competition  with  news¬ 
papers  of  considerably  greater 
circulation,  the  Annual  is  a  year 
around  proposition  in  the  Trib¬ 
une-Herald  offices,  with  text  and 
photographic  material  gathered 
and  saved  at  the  time  an  event 
occurs. 

The  regular  staff  handles  th« 
writing  of  most  lead  stories,  but 
the  editors  often  call  on  outside 
writers,  particularly  in  technical 
fields. 

The  edition  gets  state-wide 
support  from  advertisers  as  the 
result  of  a  long  term  policy  of 
devoting  special  sections  to  con¬ 
spicuous  and  comprehensive 
coverage  of  primary  industries. 
Sections  are  titled  Refining 
Drilling,  Agriculture,  Reclama¬ 
tion,  Education,  Recreation,  His¬ 
torical  and  there  is  a  local 
section. 

Feature  Cover  Pages 

Attractive  section  cover  pagei 
are  achieved  by  using  a  larg 
photograph,  usually  scenic,  t 
represent  the  industry  bein 
featured  in  the  section.  Th 
page  Is  topped  with  a  sketd 
representing  a  typical  stat 
scene,  and  the  photograph  i 
supported  by  a  panel  sketch  b; 
a  staff  artist.  The  cover  photo 
graph  is  in  black,  and  th 
sketches  in  color,  a  differea 
color  for  each  section. 

The  edition  is  generously  if 
lustrated  with  staff-made  photo> 
graphs,  more  than  90%  of  thea 
new  each  year. 

Earl  E.  Hanway,  publisher,  an¬ 
nounced  this  to  be  the  largest 
edition  in  the  Tribune-Herald'i 
history. 

A  Page  One  story  reported 
the  newspaper  had  contracted 
for  two  new  printing  press  units 
for  installation  in  1949,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  $50,000  worth  of  equip¬ 
ment  and  remodelling  contraeb 
ed  last  year. 

“Greater  facility  and  flexibil¬ 
ity  in  the  use  of  color  in  print¬ 
ing’’  was  a  management  objec 
tive  in  contracting  for  the  press 
units. 


10%  Guild  Increase 

Seattle  —  The  Seattle  Tima 
and  the  Seattle  Newspaper 
Guild  have  signed  a  new  wage 
agreement  calling  for  a  10%  in¬ 
crease,  retroactive  to  Nov.  15,  in 
all  categories  covered  by  the 
guild.  The  new  top  minimum 
for  six-year  reporters,  photogi^ 
phers  and  copydesk  men  is  $90 
a  week.  District  circulation 
men  went  from  $69  to  77.50 
Raises  apply  in  display  aiw 
classified  departments  also. 
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Films  should  never  be  stored  in  damp  places  like  basements,  or  under 
other  moist  conditions,  but  sometimes  they  have  to  be.  Moisture  brings 
mottle,  long  before  the  expiration  date  arrives.  Even  in  its  incipient  stage, 
mottle  does  negative  quality  no  good. 

Now,  all  Kodak  sheet  films  are  packed  in  heat-sealed  Metalam  foil — 
a  thin  sheet  of  aluminum  bonded  to  Kodapak — an  efficient  moisture-vapor 
barrier.  This  makes  films  fresher  when  you  buy  them  and  fresher  when  you 
use  them. 

You  pay  nothing  for  this  added  protection.  Kodak  brings  it  to  you  as 
another  evidence  of  its  desire  to  help  you  obtain  the  most  from  Kodak 
products. 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY  •  Rochester  4,  N.  Y 
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By  Proi.  Roscoe  Ellard 

Groduats  School  ol  JouraoUsiiL  Columbia  UaiToraitT.  N.  Y. 


A  Richly  Exampled  Volume 
Of  'Many  Writing  Precepts 

THE  WAY  TO  WRIE,  by  Rudolf 

Mescb  and  A.  H.  Lat»>.  NVw  York: 

Harper  and  Brothers.  342  pp.  $3.S0. 
A  NEW  YORK  reporter  who  has 

run  his  yearly  paycheck  well 
into  five  figures  explained  for 
Colunvbia  University  students 
the  other  day  three  ways  he 
revises  every  story  he  writes: 

“First.  I  clear  my  copy  of 
typos,  fill  in  gaps  for  complete¬ 
ness,  take  care  1  have  assumed 
nothing  .  .  .  that  I  am  absolutely 
accurate.  Next,  I  cut  cliches 
and  loose  writing — correct  l^y 
verbs,  get  rid  of  routineness, 
vagueness.  Finally,  I  make  sure 
my  story  takes  the  reader  to  the 
scene.  I  make  certain  he  can 
see  the  action,  hear  it,  and 
feel  it.” 

Nothing  really  new  there. 
But  it’s  self-examining  to  recall 
it — and  refreshing  to  hear  from 
a  horse's  mouth  that  top-rung 
reporters  shun  carelessness  like 
the  plague,  and  inaccuracy  like 
two  plagues.  Of  course,  it  takes 
years  and  specific  ways — not  a 
lecture — to  exorcise  lazy  writ¬ 
ing  and  make  accuracy  second 
nature.  But  shop  talk  from 
writers  who  have  made  the 
cashier  say  uncle,  and  a  book 
chockful  of  practical  examples, 
can  cut  down  the  years  and 
push  up  pay  and  satisfaction. 

•  •  * 

IN  “The  Way  to  Write,”  Flesch 

and  Lass  illustrate  every  spe¬ 
cific  way  you  ever  heard  of. 
Completeness  and  example  are 
the  book’s  chief  value.  Much 
of  it  is  elementary.  It  ought 
to  be  wonderful  in  high  schools 
where  horrible  things  seem  to 
happen  to  those  who  later  would 
write._  The  compendium  of  pre¬ 
cept  is  so  extensive,  however 
.  .  .  exemplification  so  frequent 
and  definite  .  .  .  that  experi¬ 
enced  writers  at  its  crowded 
counters  will  re-discover  tricks 
of  style  and  wonder  why  they 
ever  forgot  them.  Maybe  pick 
up  a  bargain  they  never  saw 
before. 

"The  old.  old  preference  of  the 
active  voice  over  the  passive, 
and  the  not-new  device  of  per¬ 
sonalizing.  these  authors  illus¬ 
trate  concretely.  Don’t  write  it 
this  way.  they  warn: 

“It  is  well-known  that  adver¬ 
tising  is  designed  to  sell  mer¬ 
chandise.  But  it  is  usually  not 
realized  how  much  planning  and 
work  is  being  put  into  it.  No 
effort  is  spared  by  manufac¬ 
turers  to  get  our  minds  used  to 
their  products  Once  it  was  con¬ 
sidered  enough  to  be  better 
known  than  the  closest  com¬ 
petitor.  Now  advertising  slo¬ 
gans  are  being  built  into  our 
everyday  life." 

This  sounds  like  a  cross  be¬ 
tween  a  textbook  and  a  poor 
editorial.  So  Dr.  Flesch.  who 
devised  the  principles  for  news¬ 
writing  -  readability  tests,  and 
his  co-author.  A.  H.  Lass,  a 
New  York  teacher  of  writing, 
turn  themselves  into  a  rewrite 


man  and  show  up  at  the  desk 
with  this: 

“Everybody  knows  that  adver¬ 
tisers  want  to  sell  merchandise. 
But  not  everybody  realizes  how 
much  planning  and  work  they 
put  into  it.  They  spare  no  ef¬ 
fort  to  hammer  the  names  of 
their  products  into  our  minds. 
Once  they  considered  it  enough 
to  beat  the  closest  competitor. 
Now  they  build  their  advertis¬ 
ing  slogans  into  our  everyday 
lives.” 

It  isn’t  good  enough,  the  au¬ 
thors  caution,  to  tell  it  this  way: 

“Then  the  plane  turned  and 
left  the  ground  and  I  thought 
that  this  was  the  first  time  J 
had  ever  flown  and  I  looked  out 
of  the  window.  I  was  strapped 
to  my  seat  with  a  belt." 

Better  this  way,  they  rewrite: 

“The  plane  turned,  the  engine 
started  roaring  again,  and  up  he 
went.  The  airport  buildings 
sank  away.  ‘This  is  it,’  I  said  to 
myself,  'this  is  it  at  last.  I  am 
flying.’  ’’ 

•  •  • 

EVERY  B(X)K  on  writing  and 

nearly  every  Hutchins  speech 
exhumes  the  oft-buried  ques¬ 
tion.  Can  writing  be  taught?  It 
recalls  Nan-Wei  Cheng’s  recent 
but  classic  epigram.  Nan-Wei 
knows  his  way  around  in  jour¬ 
nalism.  He  worked  for  the 
United  Press  in  Shanghai,  and 
for  the  Times  in  New  York. 
Showing  some  Chinese  com¬ 
patriots  the  Times’  vast  city 
room.  Nan-Wei  explained: 

“There’s  where  the  reporters 
sit.  And  over  there  are  the 
copyreaders.  Reporters  are 
people  who  can  write  but  can’t 
spell.  Copyreaders  can  spell 
but  can’t  write.” 

And  never,  presumably,  the 
twain  shall  meet.  By  Nan-Wei’s 
criterion,  however,  Flesch  and 
Lass  have  something  not  only 
for  those  who  go  out  and  rope 
the  meat  but  for  those  who  are 
sometimes  said  to  butcher  it. 
The  volume  has  an  entire  sec¬ 
tion  on  spelling — ways  to  take 
words  apart,  a  list  of  trouble¬ 
makers,  and  usable  rules.  Many 
people  habitually  misspell,  the 
authors  declare,  because  they 
habitually  mispronounce. 

The  section  lists  425  words 
that  “every  educated  person 
should  be  able  to  spell. "  No 
tricky  words  at  that,  just  every 
day  parts  of  our  vocabulary. 

Common  goblins  are:  perma¬ 
nent,  recommend,  livelihood, 
truly,  accommodate,  homicide, 
innocuous,  inoculate,  and  opti- 
mi.=tic 

*  « 

THE  BOOK  gets  down  to  "bras-s 

tacks  also  on  how  to  put  idca.s 
in  order  tone  of  the  commonest 
faults  of  even  experienced  re¬ 
porters):  how  to  tie  ideas  to¬ 
gether:  how  to  talk  to  a  reader: 
ways  to  keep  from  puzzling  a 
reader  and  to  save  him  extra 
work;  how  to  make  it  fun  to 
read:  how  to  give  punch  to 
writing;  how  writers  write, 
and  other  pretty  practical  as¬ 


pects  of  the  craft  of  writing. 

Lindsay  and  Crouse  spent  two 
years  working  out  a  plan  for 
“Life  With  Father” — and  then 
wrote  the  play  in  17  days.  And 
who  hasn’t  heard  his  city  editor 
storm  at  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  cub; 
“Quit  trying  to  write  before 
you’ve  sort^  out  your  notes!” 

Flesch  and  Lass  illustrate  how 
to  work  out  plans,  how  to  use 
a  library  (which  William  Morris 
of  Collier’s  declared  the  other 
day  not  all  magazine  researchers 
can  do),  and  how  to  take  notes 
efficiently. 

Newspapermen  will  probably 
shop  around  in  the  book. 
Everything  about  writing  is  in 
it  .  .  .  except  a  gifted  eye  and 
the  other  things  you  can’t  teach. 
When  the  authors  warn,  “Use 
enough  details,  but  not  too 
many,”  they  demonstrate  what 
to  include,  what  to  leave  out. 
When  they  urge.  “Follow  a  na¬ 
tural  order,”  they  show  what 
is  and  what  isn’t  natural,  and 
why.  When  they  advise.  “Stick 
to  your  subject.”  they  illustrate 
good  sticking  and  bad  wander- 


I  REMEMIBER  Paul  Scott  Mow- 
rer’s  staff  talk  at  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  on  fact-gathering 
abroad:  “I  write  out  every 
question  Chicago  readers  prob¬ 
ably  want  to  know  about  a 
specific  aspect  of  the  news.  i 
’Then  I  check  off  questions  I  can 
answer.  Next  I  go  after  re-  ' 
maining  answers — and  get  live 
quotes  to  give  it  heartbeat.  Fi¬ 
nally,  I  number  items  in  my 
notes — sort  them  into  a  logical 
and  effective  plan." 

Like  Flesch’s  “The  Art  of 
Plain  Talk,”  his  co-authored  p 
“Way  to  Write”  could  well  be  ' 
condensed  for  professional  writ¬ 
ers.  But  like  “Plain  Talk.”  it 
is  a  fresh  approach,  blessedly 
practical,  and  born  of  actual 
tests  among  readers. 

British  Word  Handbook  , 
In  the  Flesch 

J’l.AIX  WDRD.S.  A  Guide  to  the  Use 
of  EtiRli-h.  By  Sir  Ernest  Gowers. 
Xew  York:  British  Information  Serv¬ 
ices.  94  pp.  $1.15.  I 

DR.  FLEISCH  u.sed  to  be  our 
government’s  guardian  of  bu-  ^ 
reaucratic  English.  He  operated  ■ 
on  some  pretty  turgid,  often  un-  i 
con.sciously  amusing  language,  j 
Recently,  Sir  Ernest  Gowers,  a  I 
British  civil  servant — which  is  | 
what  they  call  a  bureaucrat  in  ' 
the  tight  little  isle — wa.s  invited 

$5,610,000 
WEEKLY  -  I 

300,000  New  York  ; 

Sun  families  spend  I 

*  weekly  average  of  j 

55.610,000  in  retail  I 

stores  for  apparel  and  .  -i.-'S  ! 

home  furnishings.  This  |  ; 

is $430,000 or  8.3%  more  ;| 

each  week  than  it  spent  by  ^ 

300.000  average  New  York  |  I 

market  families.  i 
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by  hLs  government  to  write, 
guide  to  teach  the  British  li 
use  English  in  their  Bureak 
His  handbook  is  terse,  specifc 
and  witty. 

His  “Plain  Words"  suggqti 
that  officialese  is  as  terrific  a 
Whitehall  as  in  Wa.shingtoa- 
yet  could  easily  be  good  in  both 
places. 

Take  the  English  report,  lot 
instance,  of  “The  official  state¬ 
ment  on  the  marriage  of  Gtr 
man  prisoners  with  girls  mide 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  .  , 
Sir  Ernest  corrects  it,  wan 
ing  that  “even  a  momentaij 
check  to  the  reader  Is  a  fault' 
A  capital  rule  in  the  arrang^ 
ment  of  sentences,  he  recaSi 
“is  that  the  words  or  membee 
most  nearly  related  should  ^ 
placed  in  the  sentence  as  nor 
to  each  other  as  possible,  so  t 
to  make  their  relation  apptu 
clearly.” 

Sir  Ernest’s  chapter  on  lepi 
English  reminds  one  that  Amor 
ican  reporters,  even  experienof 
ones,  obscure  too  many  of  the; 
court  stories  with  legal  jargai 
lifted  lazily  from  police  blottes 
and  trial  procedure.  An  ail¬ 
ment  that  comes  from  infection 
of  legal  English,  Sir  Ernes 
complains,  is  the  disease  S 
over-using  such  and  the  sam 
Usually  a  clear  pronoun  or  & 
unoffensive  repetition  cures  tk 
clumsiness. 

•  «  « 

COPY  EDITORS  would  tab 
joy  in  Sir  Ernest’s  editing  S 
this  British  civil  servant’s  liot 
(it  might  have  been  an  Ame 
ican  bureaucrat’s)  “Food  coo- 
sumption  has  been  dominated 
(Continued  on  page  43) 

Tired  of  hearing 
fhe  press  aflacked 

HEREl,  for  a  change,  is  a  de¬ 
fense — ainl  a  most  eloquent 
one,  by  a  practising  newspa¬ 
per  man  who  knows  what  he 
is  talking  about.  Here  is 
ammunition — facts  and  logi¬ 
cal  arguments — to  use  when 
people  say  that  modem 
newspapers  are  biased,  vul¬ 
gar,  slaves  of  the  vested 
interests.  Mr.  Bmcker  shows 
how  modern  advertising 
freed  the  press  from  politi¬ 
cal  domination  and  encour¬ 
aged  an  objectivity  unknown 
in  earlier  days.  Citing  what 
happened  in  (Germany  and 
Russia,  he  shows  the  import¬ 
ance  of  maintaining  a  free 
press  as  a  <-heck  on  goverii- 
rneiil. 

FREEDOM  OF 
INFORMATION 

By  HERBERT  BRUCKER 

Editor,  The  Hartford  Courant 
$1.00  at  all  bookstores 

MACMILLAN 
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CIRCULATION 

I  Missouri  Clinic 
For  Circulators 
Set  for  April  2-3 

PLANS  for  the  Newspaper  Cir¬ 
culation  Clinic  April  2-3  at 
the  University  of  Missouri  in 
Columbia,  under  joint  sponsor¬ 
ship  of  the  School  of  Journalism 
and  Missouri  circulation  mana¬ 
gers.  were  announced  this  week 
by  Prof.  H.  R.  Long  and  Frances 
Pike,  circulation  manager  of  the 
Columbia  Daily  Tribune. 

The  program  will  be  directed 
ay  Floyd  Hockenhull,  publisher 
of  Circulation  Management. 
leakers  will  include  Walter  G. 
fUidrews,  president  of  Interna¬ 
tional  Circulation  Managers  As¬ 
sociation;  L.  J.  Hoffman,  St. 
Louis  (Mo.)  Star-Times  busi¬ 
ness  manager;  Ernest  Schwartz, 
Des  Moines  (la.)  Register  & 
Tribune;  Earl  Miller,  circulation 
director  of  C.  E.  Palmer  Publi¬ 
cations;  and  B.  R.  Atkinson, 
Hutchinson  (Kan.i  News-Herald. 

James  P.  Weaver,  Salina 
(Kan.)  Journal;  James  Jae,  St. 
Louif  ( Mo. )  Globe-Democrat; 
Paul  Snider,  Independence 
(Mo.)  Examiner;  Walter  Tet- 
hck,  Jefferson  City  (Mo.)  News- 
Tribune;  Miss  Delorise  Vark, 
Hannibal  ( Mo. )  Courier-Post; 
Marion  Ridings,  publisher  of 
the  Advocate-Hamiltonian,  and 
(3urles  E.  Porter,  publisher  of 
the  Festus  News-Democrat. 

What  the  Future  Holds 

JAMES  F.  JAE,  St.  Douis 

(Mo.)  Globe-Democrat,  urges 
small  newspaper  circulation 
managers  to  attend  the  50th  an¬ 
niversary  convention  of  ICMA 
in  Chicago,  June  28-30.  ICMA 
cfficers  are  planning  a  conven¬ 
tion  program  with  special  em¬ 
phasis  on  small  daily  circulation 
problems,  built  around  the  gen¬ 
eral  theme  of  sales  and  service. 

loumal  Jcnnboree 

MORE  THAN  6,000  Milwaukee 

(Wis.)  Journal  carriers  and 
their  parents  jammed  into  the 
City  Auditorium  for  the  Jour- 
mI's  fourth  annual  carriers’ 
jamboree.  During  a  quiz  show 
for  carriers,  $1,500  worth  of 
portable  radios  and  wrist 
watches  were  distributed  by  the 
Journal.  An  all-star  entertain- 
Mnt  program  was  presented, 
with  carrierboys  getting  into  the 
act,  too. 

The  jamboree  is  strictly  a 
good  will  builder  for  the  Jour- 
according  to  A.  R.  Fischer, 
city  circulation  manager. 

N.  Y.  State  Meeting 

)IEW  YORK  State  Circulation 

Managers  Association  will 
Mve  its  spring  meeting  at  the 
^Witt  Clinton  Hotel,  Albany, 
Mril  4-6,  according  to  President 
■Jplton  H.  Ottman.  Schenectady 
Union-Star. 

Cyrus  H.  Favor,  Utica  Daily 
"Ml,  program  chairman,  has 
arranged  an  outstanding  pro¬ 
gram.  Speakers  include  Edwand 
torsi,  New  York  industrial  conT 
mssioner;  John  Holzapfel.  as- 
jjstant  director  of  research, 
“Ureau  of  Advertising.  ANPA; 


Karl  Thiesing,  executive  secre¬ 
tary,  New  York  State  Publishers 
Association;  and  Walter  G.  An¬ 
drews,  ICMA  president. 

Carrier  Notes 

A  CRUISE  to  the  Bremerton 
Navy  Yards  is  planned  in 
April  for  Seattle  (Wash.)  Times 
carriers.  .  .  .  Sixteen  carriers  of 
the  Winston-Salem  (N.  C.)  Jour¬ 
nal  and  Sentinel  from  the  near¬ 
by  town  of  Lexington  recently 
spent  a  day  in  Winston-Salem 
seeing  the  sights. 

R  &  T  Changes 

THREE  changes  in  the  circula¬ 
tion  department  of  the  Des 
Moines  (la.)  Register  and  Trib¬ 
une  are  announced  by  E.  P. 
Schwartz,  circulation  manager. 
J.  E.  Dwyer  replaces  Vincent 
Goodman  as  city  circulation 
manager.  He  has  been  person¬ 
nel  manager  and  then  assistant 
manager  in  the  agency  division. 
Goodman  goes  to  Mason  City  as 
agency  manager,  and  John  Free¬ 
land,  who  had  been  superinten¬ 
dent  of  agencies  in  northwest 
Iowa  since  1945,  becomes  per¬ 
sonnel  manager  of  the  agency 
division. 

New  Washington  Rates 
THE  Washington  (D.  C.)  Times- 
Herald  has  announced  new 
carrier  and  mail  subscription 
rates.  Carrier  rates  in  the  city 
area  go  to  25c  a  week  for  daily 
and  35c  for  daily  and  Sunday; 
$1.10  and  $1.50  on  monthly  basis. 
In  suburban  area,  combination 
is  40c  weekly,  $1.75  monthly. 
Mail  subscription  ( D  and  S )  for 
Maryland  and  Virginia  is  now 
$22  per  year,  $25  elsewhere. 

Plan  for  Boy  Day 
OFFICIALS  of  the  Mid-Atlantic 
Circulation  Managers  Associa¬ 
tion  met  March  9  at  Winston- 
Salem,  N.  C.,  to  arrange  observ¬ 
ance  of  Newspaper  Boy  Day  in 
the  fall  in  North  and  South 
Carolina  and  Virginia. 

Charles  F.  Mioester,  assistant 
circulation  manager  of  the 
Winston-Salem  Journal  and  Sen¬ 
tinel  and  chairman  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation’s  Newspaper  Boy  Com¬ 
mittee.  was  in  charge  of  the 
meeting. 

Morrissey  Elected 
W.  J.  IVCORRISSEY,  circulation 
manager  of  the  St.  Joseph 
(Mo.)  News-Press  &  Gazette, 
has  been  elected  president  of 
the  Midwest  Circulation  Mana¬ 
gers  Association. 

Dar  Sims,  Denver  ( Colo. ) 
Post,  is  first  vice-president; 
Hugh  Desbach.  Kansas  City 
(Mo.)  Star,  second  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  and  Frank  Long,  Wichita 
( Kan. )  Eagle,  secretary-treas¬ 
urer. 

■ 

Canadian  Army 
Helps  Press  Service 

Halifax,  N.  S.  —  Canadian 
Army  wireless  signal  circuits 
flashed  into  action  along  the  At¬ 
lantic  Coast  March  11  when  news 
wire  services  broke  down  under 
a  howling  ice  storm. 

Col.  John  Wallis,  Eastern  com¬ 
mand  chief  of  staff,  extended 
facilities  of  the  Army  radio  tele¬ 
type  system. 
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Auto  Editors 
Believe  Local 
Shows  Needed 

Detroit — A  survey  of  news¬ 
paper  automobile  editors,  made 
by  Kaiser-Frazer  Corp.,  reveals 
that  most  of  them  believe  post¬ 
war  community  auto  shows  are 
long  overdue.  The  editors 
expressed  the  view  that  the 
shows  were  needed — both  as  a 
public  service  and  as  a  mer¬ 
chandising  factor. 

More  than  150  editors  re¬ 
sponded  in  the  survey. 

5  Shows  Planned 

Most  of  the  editors  felt  that 
the  public  would  flock  to  well 
planned  local  shows  whether  or 
not  they  previously  had  seen 
the  models  displayed.  As  evi¬ 
dence  of  this  viewpoint,  they  re¬ 
ported  that  local  shows  already 
are  scheduled  or  are  in  the 
planning  stage  in  Schenectady, 
N.  Y.;  Terre  Haute,  Ind.;  Fort 
Worth,  Tex.;  Atlantic  City,  N.  J., 
and  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Successful  postwar  shows  al¬ 
ready  have  been  staged  in  Syra¬ 
cuse,  N.  Y.,  and  Meridian,  Miss. 

“Auto  shows  will  do  more  to 
offset  a  lot  of  the  bad  will  in 
the  minds  of  the  public  brought 
about  through  the  nation-wide 
publicity  on  the  sensational 
Washington  investigations  than 
anything  else,”  said  William  K. 
Wilson,  of  the  Philadelphia 
Daily  News. 

■ 

National  Bike  Derby 
Committee  Named 

Columbus,  O.  —  Mayor  James 
A.  Rhodes  has  announced  a  12- 
man  committee  to  direct  the 
first  $25,000  National  News- 
paperboys’  Bicycle  Derby,  to  be 
sponsor^  jointly  by  the  All- 
American  Newspaperboys  Sports 
Scholarships,  Inc.,  and  Arnold. 
Schwinn  and  Co.  of  Chicago, 
here  Aug.  28. 

Rhodes,  president  of  the 
Newspaperboys  Scholarship 
Foundation,  named  the  follow 
ing  to  serve  on  the  "Ignaz 
Schwinn  Memorial  Committee,” 
which  will  supervise  both  local 
and  national  races; 

George  Hicks,  circulation 
manager,  Columbus  Citizen; 
John  Galloway,  circulation  man¬ 
ager,  Ohio  State  Journal;  E.  W. 
Burwell,  circulation  director, 
Columbus  Dispatch;  Roy  Haan, 
circulation  director,  Detroit 
News;  Lewis  Mbttice,  president, 
Ohio  Circulation  Managers  As¬ 
sociation;  Walter  G.  Andrews 
of  Oklahoma  City,  president  of 
the  International  Circulation 
Managers  Association:  Frank 
Small  and  Otto  Eisele.  both  of 
New  York,  and  Gus  Husse  of 
Columbus.  representing  the 
Amateur  Bicycle  League  of 
America;  William  F.  Stoeffhaas. 
F.  V.  Schwinn  and  E.  P.  Miars 
of  Chicago,  all  Schwinn  officials. 
• 

Representative  Named 

The  Sheridan  (Wyo.)  Press 
has  announced  that  effective  on 
April  1,  Inland  Newspaper  Rep¬ 
resentatives,  Inc.,  will  represent 
the  paper  in  the  general  adver¬ 
tising  field. 


Books  in  Review 

continued  from  page  -42 


by  the  world  s  supply  situation.” 
The  author  makes  it  read, 
“People  have  had  to  eat  what 
they  could  get.”  He  changes, 
“There  has  been  persistent  in¬ 
stability  in  numbers  of  staff”  to 
“The  staff  has  constantly  varied 
in  number.” 

Inevitably  Sir  Ernest  defends 
an  intelligent  use  of  the  split 
infinitive.  He  quotes  Bernard 
Shaw’s  letter  on  it  to  the  Times 
of  London: 

“There  is  a  busybody  on  your 
staff  who  devotes  a  lot  of  his 
time  to  chasing  split  infinitives. 
Every  good  literary  craftsman 
splits  infinitives  when  the  sense 
demands  it.  I  call  for  the  im¬ 
mediate  dismissal  of  this  pedant. 
It  is  of  no  consequence  whether 
he  decides  to  go  quickly,  or 
quickly  to  go,  or  to  quickly  go. 
"The  important  thing  is  that  he 
go  at  once.” 

Some  Splits  Necessary 

Writing  recently  in  John 
O’London’s  Weekly,  John  O’Lon¬ 
don  cherishes  his  “old-school 
prejudice  against  split  infini¬ 
tives.  “I  do  not  think,”  he  writes, 
“that  Fowler  or  any  other  ad¬ 
vocate  of  split  infinitives  has 
ever  quoted  a  particularly  good 
sentence  in  which  one  of  them 
occurs.” 

Well,  John  O  London  did — in 
1925.  In  “Is  It  Good  English?” 
he  warned  that  “clearness  has  to 
be  taken  into  account.”  He 
cited  the  following  example: 
"With  us  outside  the  Treaty,  we 
must  expect  the  Commission  to 
at  least  neglect  our  interests.” 

Just  try  putting  at  least  any¬ 
where  else,  he  challenges,  and 
see  what  you  do  to  the  meaning. 
“The  justifiable  split  infinitive,” 
wrote  John  O’London  in  1925, 
“could  hardly  be  better  illus¬ 
trated.” 

And  it  couldn’t  at  that,  de¬ 
spite  John’s  “old-school  preju¬ 
dice” — twenty-odd  years  later. 

■ 

New  Design  Features 
'Visual  Block'  Reading 

San  Diego,  Calif. — The  San 
Diego  Union  and  Tribune-Sun 
will  appear  in  new  type  dress 
this  month,  along  lines  laid 
down  by  Gilbert  Farrar,  type 
consultant. 

An  increased  size  in  body  type 
will  be  accompaniAl  by  sharper 
editing  to  present  at  least  the 
same  volume  of  news  as  at  pres¬ 
ent.  Edward  T,  Austin,  execu¬ 
tive  editor,  said. 

'Visual  Blocks' 

“The  entire  change  is  based 
on  the  idea  of  putting  up  stories 
in  ‘visual  blocks'  enabling  read¬ 
ers  to  grasp  them  immediately,” 
he  explained. 

The  Tribune  -  Sun  editorial 
page  will  undergo  a  major 
change  in  appearance,  its  pres¬ 
ent  eight  columns  being  re¬ 
duced  to  six,  with  all  standing 
heads  in  Metro  type. 

Coincident  with  the  type 
change,  the  first  in  more  than 
20  years  for  body  type,  and  in 
10  years  for  heads,  is  an  equip¬ 
ment  expansion  program  total¬ 
ing  more  than  $25,000. 
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HowBusyCanManGet? 
Answers  by  Lariar 


By  Ogden  J.  Rochelle 


A  JOB  description  of  Lawrence 
Lariar  would  be  pattern  for 
most  of  the  tasks  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  comic 
strips.  Few,  if 
any,  continuity 
writers  bring  as 
much  experi¬ 
ence  and  train¬ 
ing  to  their 
work  as  Lariar. 

“  Bodyguard ,’  ’ 
an  adventure 
strip  with  a 
straight  man, 
distributed  by 
New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune  . 

Syndicate,  is  Lonar 
authored  by  Lariar  with  the  sure 
touch  of  one  who  is  both  writer 
and  illustrator. 

Yet,  the  strip,  which  became 
a  daily  feature  March  7  after 
running  10  months  as  a  Sun¬ 
day  page,  is  drawn  by  John 
Spranger,  27-year-old  war  vet¬ 
eran,  whom  Lariar  recruited 
from  the  comic  books. 

Draws.  Writes,  Teaches 
Lariar  had  15  years  of  car¬ 
tooning  and  illustrating  when 
in  1942  he  began  writing.  He 
is  now  author  of  16  published 
books,  has  a  serial  in  the  cur¬ 
rent  Liberty  magazine,  and  is 
working  on  another  book,  “Ca¬ 
reers  in  Cartooning,”  for  Dodd- 
Mead  &  Co.  He  also  is  execu¬ 
tive  director  of  a  professional 
school  of  cartooning  in  New 
York  City. 

“Bodyguard”  has  the  plot  of 
a  mystery  story,  begins  in  In¬ 
dia,  is  sprinkled  with  exotic  and 
American  beauties,  and  has  a 
central  character  that's  different 
— ^a  saucy,  precocious,  fat  child 
with  enough  on  the  ball  to  run 
a  kingdom  and  a  child's  desire 
to  play  ball.  It  is  a  swift  mov¬ 
ing  story,  a  vehicle  giving  scope 
to  Lariar’s  broad  background. 

Cartoon  editor  of  Liberty  for 
the  past  seven  years,  Lariar  be¬ 
gan  the  Thropp  Family  there, 
first  comic  strip  to  run  as  a  con¬ 
tinuity  in  a  national  magazine. 

As  a  free*lance  (1930-1938) 
Lariar  did  advertising  and  di¬ 
rect  mail  cartoons,  comic  strips 
and  spot  drawings  and  contribu¬ 
ted  political  cartoons  to  the  New 
York  Journal- American. 

In  1935,  Brooklyn-born  Law¬ 
rence  Lariar  married  his  agent, 
Susan  Mayer  of  Brooklyn.  They 
have  two  children.  Lariar  says 
his  wife  was  one  of  the  first 
cartoon  agents  in  the  magazine 
gag  panel  field,  and  was  a  gag 
creator  on  her  own. 

Three  Young  Adventurers 
Lariar's  training  began  in  the 
New  York  School  of  Fine  and 
Applied  Art.  For  the  first  six 
months  he  was  on  commercial 
illustration,  then  switdied  to 
cartooning.  After  graduation 
he  started  out  with  two  buddies. 
Jack  Arthur,  now  a  school  teach¬ 


er  in  the  New  York  system,  and 
Adolph  Schus,  now  a  designer 
in  fabric  house. 

The  trio  set  up  a  cartoon 
agency  in  a  flat  in  the  80's  in 
New  York,  sold  vignettes  to  Col¬ 
lege  Life,  for  which  the  editor 
wrote  two-line  captions.  They 
also  got  in  America’s  Humor 
magazine,  primarily  because  it 
couldn’t  pay  as  much  as  Life  or 
Judge,  says  Lariar.  Arthur,  the 
oldest  of  the  three  (he  was  21) 
would  contact  various  outlets 
and  say  he  represented  a  dozen 
different  artists,  which  Lariar, 
Arthur  and  Schus  tried  to 
prove.  One  of  their  “artists” 
was  named  Baron  de  Shebago, 
who  drew  a  full  page  of  zanies. 

In  1927,  Lariar  went  to  Paris 
on  a  scholarship  to  the  school 
of  dynamic  symmetry.  He  was 
accompanied  by  Arthur.  Later, 
the  third  musketeer,  Schus, 
joined  them.  They  went  into 
the  same  routine  in  Paris,  and 
did  a  big  business  with  British 
magazines  and  Fleetway  House, 
then  one  of  the  big  magazine 
publishing  houses  of  the  world. 
Much  of  their  work  was  for  The 
Looker-On,  which  folded  but 
paid  off  —  fortunately  for  the 
sake  of  their  fares  back  home. 
They  did  work,  too,  for  Boule- 
vardier,  a  Paris  publication 
operated  by  Erskine  Gwynn,  an 
American. 

Came  Home  ior  Depression 
The  trio  caromed  back  to  New 
York  in  October,  1929,  a  few 
days  after  the  boom  had  burst. 

“To  make  a  living,  we  did 
everything,”  says  Lariar.  “We 
had  a  service  for  printers,  drew 
cartoons  for  calendars,  played 
messenger  and  did  some  of  the 
first  work  for  the  slicks.” 

The  boys  hit  upon  a  deal  that 
brought  home  the  bacon  when 
they  did  a  series  of  cartoon  post¬ 
cards,  designed  to  save  Boy 
Scouts  time  in  writing  home  to 
mother.  They  sold  over  a  mil¬ 
lion  of  them  in  a  direct-mail 
campaign. 

Flushed  with  success,  they 
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then  embarked  on  a  venture  that 
sank  them.  In  Paris,  Lariar  had 
picked  up  a  book  reproducing 
the  etchings  of  a  Rembrandt  ex¬ 
position.  The  plates  were  ex¬ 
cellent,  and  they  had  sold  many 
of  them  to  friends  back  home 
without  any  other  effort  than 
razoring  them  out  of  the  book. 
Reproduction  by  a  photographic 
process  was  expensive,  and  they 
moved  in  trade  as  slowly  as 
coal  buckets  from  a  hardware 
merchant’s  shelves  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  time. 

“I  still  see  them  in  shops 
around  town,”  remarks  Lariar 
sadly.  “They’re  very  good,  too.” 

So  the  combine  broke  up,  and 
Lariar  rented  offices  on  45th 
street  where  he  turned  to  strip 
cartooning,  drew  some  of  the 
first  comic  books  in  1933,  and 
for  Stuart  Shaftell’s  Young 
America  created  “Inspector 
Keene  of  Scotland  Yard.” 

He  took  the  Walt  Disney  apti¬ 
tude  test  in  1938  and  went  out 
to  Hollywood  briefly.  Not  liking 
the  Disney  factory  approach,  he 
soon  returned  to  New  York. 

He  emceed  the  CBS  television 
show,  “Draw  Me  Another,”  in 
1947,  and  created  the  “Happy 
Headlines”  show. 

He  is  editor  of  a  juvenile 
book  publishing  company,  di¬ 
rector  of  sketch  units  for  hospi¬ 
talized  servicemen,  and  was 
president  of  the  American  So¬ 
ciety  of  Magazine  Cartoonists 
(  1943-1946). 

Among  his  writings  Is  a  win¬ 
ner  of  the  Dodd  Mead  $1,000 
Red  Badge  Prize. 

He  claims  he  has  several 
hours’  leisure  time  every  day, 

Blondie,  the  Educator 

BESIDES  being  about  the  most 

widely  distributed  strip  in  toe 
world.  Chic  Young’s  “Blondie,” 
of  King  Features  Syndicate, 
seems  to  speak  the  most  nearly 
universal  language. 

Radiotjanst,  Swedish  govern¬ 
ment  radio,  uses  Blondie  to 
brush  up  Swedish  fans  on  their 
English.  The  drawings  are  print¬ 


ed,  20  episodes  at  a  Ume,  ^ 
“Look  and  Listen,”  which  is  the 
distributed  to  the  radio  listens 
Listeners  follow  toe  lessoi 
broadcast  every  Wednesday,  j; 
reference  to  the  strips. 

In  some  instances,  groups  pt 
tomime  the  strips  as  the  t 
nouncer  explains  the  America; 
idiom  accompanying  the  panels 

The  Swedes  can  make  tb 
radio  lesson  complete  by  takb 
a  lesson  from  the  U.  S.  Na^ 
book.  From  the  sixth  floor  d 
th  Federal  Building  in  San  Fra- 
cisco  the  Navy  radios  the  Bla 
die  strips  by  transceivers  totlit 
First  'Task  Fleet  in  Alaska 
waters.  Blondie  and  two  othe 
strips  are  so  received  and  prin; 
ed  daily  in  newspapers  pubnshee 
aboard  the  ships  of  the  Tasi 
Fleet. 

Transmission  is  reduced  toll 
minutes  by  new  photo-receptke 
equipment  which  “burns  in^  tkt 
picture  on  a  positive  with  i 
radio-guided  stylus. 

New  Daily  Column 

APPEARING  in  many  papers  ii 

the  mid-West  is  Clayton  Randi 
column,  which  recently  becaot 
a  daily  syndication  of  Publish^ 
Syndicate.  Chicago. 

As  a  columnist.  Rand  is  piD- 
tagonist  for  the  ideals  and  statf 
ards  we  are  taught  as  children 
and  better  yet  he  comes  up  wU 
occasional  proofs. 

He  owns  the  Dixie  Press  am 
edits  the  Dixie  Guide  ( weeklie 
at  Gulfport,  Miss. 

Doodler 

UNLESS  you’re  a  Mel  Graff  who 

draws  “Secret  Agent  X-9”  to 
King  Features  Syndicate  thet 
is  probably  little  justification  ii 
purposeful  doodling.  Graff,  hor 
ever,  recently  made  a  double 
page  feature  in  Radio  Ben 
magazine  with  his  doodling. 

He  was  listening  to  the  radio 
and  got  to  wondering  how  the 
people  looked  that  had  those  in¬ 
teresting  voices.  The  results; 
caricatures  are  said  to  be  ii 
some  cases  uncannily  accurate 
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Canham  Attacks  Move 
To  Bar  Reds  from  News 


DETROIT,  Mich.  —  Erwin  D.  Communist  individuals  do  not 
Canham,  president  of  the  have  the  right  to  operate  as 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  such,  I  think  other  newspapers 
Editors,  has  criticized  the  ac-  should  stand  shoulder  to  shoul- 
tions  of  Police  Commissioner  der  with  them. 

Harry  S.  Toy  in  trying  to  bar  “Otherwise,  we  are  setting  up 
Communist  and  Communist-  the  possibility  of  discrimination 
tinged  papers  from  access  to  among  newspapers  in  their  ex¬ 
police  news.  ercise  of  basic  rights,  a  dis- 

Mr.  Canham,  editor  of  the  crimination  which  could,  of 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  stated  course,  be  carried  very  much 
his  position  in  opposition  to  further.  It  is  unpalatable  to 
Toy’s  attempt  to  force  newspa-  have  to  defend  Communists,  but 
per  men  to  sign  non-Communist  I  am  confident  we  must  unless 
aMavits  before  getting  police  and  until  a  basic  decision  is 
press  cards.  He  made  known  his  taken  to  bar  them  from  the  oper- 
stand  in  an  exchange  of  letters  ation  of  the  Bill  of  rights, 
with  Basil  L.  Walters,  executive  “If  it  is  proper  to  bar  Commu- 
editor  of  Knight  Newspapers  and  nists  from  access  to  the  Detroit 
chairman  of  the  ASNE  Commit-  police  stations,  then  surely  it 
tee  on  Freedom  of  Information,  would  be  proper  to  deny  them 
Same  Basic  Rights  for  All  entrance  to  the  President^  pr^s 
^  .XX  j  i_  conferences,  the  State  Depart- 

The  niain  point  strewed  by  rnent,  the  Department  of  De- 
Mr.  Canham  was  that  Commu-  fense  etc. 

nist  newspapers  or_  indiinduals  “No  such  step  has  been  ap- 
have  the  same  basic  rights  of  pHed,  or,  as  far  as  I  know,  con- 
iccess  to  public  records  as  all  templated.  It  is  up  to  the  au- 

thorities  in  all  those  places  to 
until  Congress  or  judicial  action  ggg  that  information  does  not 
bars  Comrnunists_  frorri  access  to  f^n  jutg  the  hands  of  individual 
5uch  records,  their  rights  shoind  Communists  with  which  they 
be  observed,  even  backed  by  gouid  not  be  trusted, 
other  newspapers.  ,,  _  j.  ^  i 

Discussing  Toy’s  action.  Can-  Record  Trick 

ham  said:  “A  police  card  is  not  “What  it  gets  down  to,  in  a 
a  right  of  the  press,  but  a  court-  sense,  is  this  old  pernicious 
esy  issued  by  the  police.  The  business  of  ‘off  the  record.’  If 
same  applies  to  other  cards  is-  the  information  the  Detroit  re- 
su^  by  public  authorities  to  porters  learn  at  the  police  sta- 
newspaper  men.  If  they  are  tions  is  for  publication,  there  is 
issued  on  a  discriminatory  no  point  in  barring  Communists, 
basis,  it  would  be  better  to  do  They  can  read  it  in  the  paper, 
without  them  altogether.  If  it  is  not  for  publication,  then 

“Nevertheless,  they  are  some-  the  individual  giving  out  such 
times  a  very  practical  conveni-  information  has  the  responsi- 
ence.  If  the  police  are  prepared  bility  of  being  sure  he  only  gives 
to  recognize  identification  cards  it  to  persons  he  can  trust, 
issued  by  newspapers  them-  “I  am  inclined  to  think  that 

selves,  that  would  undoubtedly  is  the  crux  of  the  difficulty  and 
be  better.  that  here  is  another  opportunity 

“Newspapers  have  the  right  of  reminding  newspaper  men 
of  access  to  public  events,  pub-  and  public  officials  that  ‘off  the 
lie  records,  etc.  It  can  be  ques-  record’  procedures  are  a  snare 
tioned  whether  they  have  this  and  delusion  most  of  the  time, 
right  under  all  circumstances  “They  can  be  valid  only  as 
and  at  all  times  through  police  they  represent  a  genuinely  con- 
lines,  at  fires,  etc.  It  is  up  to  the  fidential  arrangement  and  there 
police  to  determine  whether  or  the  official  and  the  newspaper 
not  newspaper  men  can  have  man  have  an  equal  responsibil- 
such  access  under  the  emer-  ity.  I  do  not  say  a  newspaper 
gency  conditions  prevailing.  If  man  shou'd  refuse  to  accept  such 
we  believe  a  public  official  has  information  under  some  circum- 
interpreted  this  power  unreason-  stances,  although  that  can  be 
ably  or  unfairly,  we  can  protest  persuasively  argued, 
and  generally  get  results.  “Above  all,  public  officials 

Possibility  of  Discrimination  should  be  practical,  not  hysteri- 
“Until  Communist  newspapers  should  take  every  Con¬ 

or  Communist  individuals  are 

barred  by  Congressional  or  ju-  d^gerous  information 

dlcial  decision  from  the  status  Communists, 

of  newspapers,  they  have  the  “I  do  not  believe  this  police 
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r  cw  things  give  you  so  much  real  value  at  such  low  cost 
as  the  telephone.  Sometimes,  as  in  emergencies,  the 
value  is  beyond  price. 

riie  telephone  is  indispensable  in  the  smooth  run¬ 
ning  of  a  household.  It  saves  countless  steps  and  time. 

Helps  with  the  shopping.  Runs  down  town.  Calls 
a  doctor.  Makes  home  a  safer  place.  Provides  unlimited 
capacih’  for  friendship,  success  and  good  times.  En¬ 
ables  evert'  business  to  do  more  business  and  do  it  better. 

Your  telephone  is  more  valuable  than  ever  today 
because  there  are  409^  more  telephones  than  there 
were  three  years  ago.  This  means  you  can  call  more 
people  and  more  can  call  you. 

And  the  cost  is  still  low.  Increases  in  telephone  rates 
are  much  le.ss  than  the  increases  in  most  other  things 
you  buy.  They  average  only  a  penny  or  so  per  call. 
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Zenith  Ad  Makes  News 
Of  Very  High  F requency 


By  Jerry  Walker 

ZENITH  advertising  copy  creat¬ 
ed  the  biggest  news  of  the 
week  in  the  headline-hunting 
television  industry.  It  set  a  bon¬ 
fire  under  government  agencies 
and  stirred  up  a  hornet  s  nest 
among  broadcasters  and  set 
manufacturers. 

Some  newspaper  publishers — 
a  few  of  them  knee-deep  in  tele¬ 
vision  and  others  just  interested 
bystanders — were  caught  in  the 
middle.  The  immediate  upshot 
■of  the  sensational  and  contro¬ 
versial  ads  was  likely  to  be  a 
Federal  Trade  Commission  in- 
■quiry,  a  Congressional  investi¬ 
gation,  and  a  flood  of  statements. 

Warning  on  'Obsolescence' 

The  fur  started  to  fly  when 
the  Zenith  Radio  Corp.  agency. 
MacFarland.  Aveyard  &  Co.  of 
Chicago,  offered  a  full-page  ad 
to  41  dailies  for  March  6.  That 
copy  stated;  “Zenith  is  the  only 
television  receiver  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  today  with  a  specially  de¬ 
signed  built-in  turret  tuner  with 
provision  for  receiving  the  pro¬ 
posed  new  ultra  high  frequency 
channels  on  the  present  stand¬ 
ards.’’ 

Set  buyers  were  advised  to 
“be  sure”  they  get  a  receiver 
that  “will  not  be  made  obsolete 
by  any  contemplated  changes 
in  television  channels.” 

Not  many  newspaper  readers 
•were  familiar  with  the  fact  that 
the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  was  considering  the 
engineering,  economic  and  other 
technical  details  of  allocating 
UHF  for  TV.  So  the  Zenith  ad, 
which  11  newspapers  declined  to 
run,  sent  many  reporters  scurry¬ 
ing  after  stories  which  might 
help  to  enlighten  the  public. 
Thus,  in  some  cities,  the  “battle 
■of  obsolescence”  was  fought  in 
the  news  columns  but  not  in  ad 
space. 

Regarded  as  'Detrimental' 

Rivals  of  Zenith,  learning  of 
the  proposed  copy,  had  cau¬ 
tioned  ad  executives  to  be  wary 
of  the  claim.  S.  P.  Bartlett,  ad¬ 
vertising  director  of  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Examiner,  told  this  depart¬ 
ment  he  had  rejected  the  Zenith 
ad  “because  we  considered  it 
controversial  and  of  a  character 
that  could  be  detrimental  to  the 
industry  as  a  whole.” 

John  W.  Moffett,  advertising 
director  of  the  Minneapolis  Star 
and  Tribune,  advised  E  &  P: 
“We  are  one  of  the  relatively 
few  papers  which  have  no  tele¬ 
vision  tieup  which  have  not  run 
the  Zenith  advertising.  We 
didn’t  run  the  copy  because  we 
felt  it  was  an  oversimplification 
of  a  very  complicated  situation. 
We  felt  that  publication  of  the 
copy  would  work  against  the 
interests  of  all  television  manu¬ 
facturers,  distributors,  dealers 
and  present  set  owners.” 

Mr.  Moffett’s  decision  included 
both  the  March  6  and  March  13 


offerings  of  Zenith  copy.  The 
second  ad,  which  went  to  52 
papers  and  appeared  in  37,  toned 
down  the  claim  that  Zenith  is 
the  “only”  set  equipped  for 
UHF,  and  the  principal  copy 
was  composed  of  excerpts  from 
a  letter  written  by  Senator  Ed¬ 
win  C.  Johnson  to  FCC  Chair¬ 
man  Wayne  Coy. 

Gist  of  Johnson’s  note  was  that 
the  public  should  be  warned 
that  an  attachment  —  a  con¬ 
verter  —  may  be  necessary,  or 
the  set  for  which  he  is  paying 
$200  to  $1,000  “may  be  junk”  in 
a  matter  of  a  few  months  or 
years. 

Copy  concluded  with  an  ex¬ 
cerpt  from  Coy’s  response,  say¬ 
ing  “the  12  channels  presently 
available  for  television  are  not 
nearly  enough  to  take  care  of 
the  demand.  ...  Of  course,  if 
ultra  high  channels  are  added 
there  will  be  some  obsolescence.” 

Revision  in  Chicago  Copy 

The  Chicago  Tribune  pre¬ 
vailed  upon  the  .'ienith  officials 
to  extend  Coy’s  remarks  to  in¬ 
clude  this  sentence:  “As  was 
pointed  out  earlier,  no  proposal 
has  been  made  to  the  Commis¬ 
sion  nor  is  there  any  notice 
pending  to  delete  any  of  the 
present  12  channels." 

All  Chicago  papers  ran  the 
ad,  as  amended.  And  that  addi¬ 
tional  sentence  appeared  to  be 
the  nub  of  the  matter,  since 
there  has  not  been  any  indica¬ 
tion  that  present  operations  on 
Very  High  Frequency  channels 
would  be  affected  if  the  FCC 
decides  to  allow  ’TV  expansion 
in  UHF.  What  would  probably 
happen,  engineers  have  pointed 
out,  is  that  the  UHF  channels 
would  be  assigned  to  areas  not 
now  covered. 

Senator  Johnson  was  critical 
of  the  newspapers  which  had 
declined  the  copy.  With  a  finger 
on  the  FCC  and  a  move  in  the 
direction  of  an  inquiry  aimed 
at  preventing  “monopoly  con¬ 
trol”  of  television,  the  Colorado 
Democrat  declared:  “It  is  alarm¬ 
ing  to  learn  that  10  or  more 
very  important  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  owning  television  licenses 
refused  adveirtising  which  sought 
to  caution  the  public  concerning 
the  usable  life  of  television 
sets.” 

More  'Courage'  in  News 

One  newspaper,  according  to 
Ted  Leitzell  of  Zenith,  stopped 
its  presses  in  the  middle  of  a 
run  to  take  out  the  ad  “at  the 
request  of  some  of  our  competi¬ 
tors’  representatives.”  Leitzell 
noted  that  the  ads  made  news 
and  observed:  ‘“rhe  news  side 
of  these  papers  ( which  refused 
the  advertising)  had  more  cour¬ 
age  than  the  advertising.” 

Oldtimers  in  the  TV  business 
recalled  that  Zenith’s  boss.  Com¬ 
mander  E.  F.  McDonald,  had 
scoffed  at  video  in  the  early 


days,  was  one  of  the  last  major 
manufacturers  to  jump  into  the 
’TV  set  market,  and  still  believes 
Phone-vision  (you  pay  for  pro¬ 
grams  you  want  to  see)  is  the 
coming  thing. 

Commander  McDonald  has  the 
knack  for  keeping  Zenith  in  the 
news.  An  ad  he  ran  recently 
in  Chicago  slamming  at  com¬ 
mercialism  in  radio  created  a 
furor  in  the  otherwise  quiet  FM 
field. 

Public  Is  Reassured 

Television  industry  spokes¬ 
men  were  busy  concocting  at¬ 
tention-getting  statements  to  off¬ 
set  Zenith’s  TV  ad,  and  Dr. 
Allen  B.  DuMont,  video  pioneer, 
seized  the  occasion  of  the  Art 
Directors  Awards  to  declare: 
“Ifeel  that  no  changes  will  be 
made  in  the  present  frequency 
allocations,  and  just  as  the  sets 
we  made  in  1938  are  still  in  use, 
the  sets  made  now  will  be 
in  use  10  to  20  years  from  now.” 

One  of  the  most  effective  re-* 
buttals  was  that  of  KSD-TV, 
the  St.  Louis  ( Mo. )  Post-Dis¬ 
patch  station,  last  Sunday  night. 
In  an  eight-minute  discussion, 
the  question  of  high  and  low 
band  TV  was  explained  and  ex¬ 
perts’  statements  were  quoted  to 
reassure  the  public  that  present 
sets  would  not  be  so  much 
“junk”  in  a  short  time. 

Dealers  and  distributors,  who 
reported  that  set  sales  had  been 
adversely  affected  by  the  Zenith 
ads,  published  in  the  P-D,  re¬ 
quested  large  quantities  of  re¬ 
prints  of  the  talk  to  circulate 
in  their  area.  They  expressed 
pleasure  also  with  the  way  the 
P-D  handled  the  matter  in  a 
two-column  news  story. 

Of  Special  Mention 
APPROXIMATELY  8,000  per¬ 
sons  visited  the  modernistic 
television  center  of  WICU,  Erie 
( Pa. )  Dispatch  station,  after  a 
splurge  of  Page  One  promotion. 
A  second  Open  House  had  to 
be  scheduled  for  the  overflow 
and  the  station’s  staff  was  given 
a  day  off  to  rest  up.  During 
that  “vacation”  period,  not  even 
a  test  pattern  was  telecast. 

*  *  * 

WICU  has  joined  the  NBC-TV 
network,  while  two  Ohio  news¬ 
paper-affiliated  stations,  WCPO- 
TV  of  Cincinnati  ( Scripps-How- 
ard)  and  WN^-’TV  of  Colum¬ 
bus  (Columbus  Dispatch)  have 
hooked  up  with  ABC. 

«  *  * 

The  Baltimore  ( Md. )  Sunpa- 
pers’  station,  WMAR-TV,  will 
carry  46  days  of  racing  in  the 
Fall  from  Pimlico  and  Laurel. 

«  *  * 

John  M.  Cooper,  director  of 
the  INS  Radio  Department, 
writes  to  say  that  INS-INP-Tele- 
news  is  being  supplied  to  sta¬ 
tions  in  more  than  two-thirds 
of  all  cities  where  IW  is  operat¬ 
ing.  ’This  department’s  March  12 
report  on  CBS-TV  News  inad¬ 
vertently  omitted  the  fact  that 
Telenews  is  an  important  ele¬ 
ment  of  the  show. 

*  «  « 

KCOG,  owned  and  operated 
by  the  Centerville  (la.)  Daily 
lowegian,  went  on  the  air  Feb. 
27  with  a  power  of  100  watts. 
Management  and  advertising  so¬ 
licitation  are  entirely  separate 
from  the  newspaper. 


PI  Retraction 
And  Cash  Sum 
End  Libel  Suit 

San  Francisco — A  libel  suit 
against  the  San  Francisco  Ex¬ 
aminer  has  been  withdrawn  fol¬ 
lowing  a  published  retraction 
and  an  out-of-court  settlement 
Elmer  P.  Delany,  attorney,  has 
advised  Editor  &  Publisher. 

The  suit  was  brought  on  be¬ 
half  of  Rep.  Franck  Havenner. 

Provisions  of  the  termination 
included  an  unspecified  amount 
of  money,  a  Page  One  Examiner 
retraction  and  the  right  to  use 
the  Examiner  letter  of  retrae 
tion  as  seen  fit.  The  letter, 
signed  by  Clarence  Lindner, 
publisher,  was  used  in  ads  in 
seven  newspapers.  It  said: 

“We  are  convinced  you  are 
not  a  Communist  nor  in  sym¬ 
pathy  with  Communism.  We 
are  convinced  you  are  a  true 
American  in  the  American  tra¬ 
dition.  We  are  sorry  that  we 
attempted  to  cast  a  doubt  on 
your  Americanism  during  your 
various  campaigns  for  public 
office.” 

The  abandoned  suit  would 
have  tested  constitutionality  of 
the  California  libel  law  which 
limits  the  types  of  damages 
which  qualify  for  awards  in 
event  retractions  are  printed 
within  a  specified  time  after 
their  demand,  Delany  said. 
Similar  laws  which  rule  out 
“real  and  actual”  damages  for 
physical  pain  and  mental  agony 
have  been  ruled  unconstitutional 
in  Kansas  and  Michigan,  Delany 
said. 

Previous  to  the  letter  of  re¬ 
traction,  the  Examiner  printed 
a  small  page  one  box  in  apology. 

Delany  said  the  main  objec¬ 
tive  of  the  suit  was  accom 
plished  in  clearing  the  U.S.  Rep- 
sentative’s  name. 

Stipulations  in  the  with¬ 
drawal  included  provision  that 
the  amount  of  money  paid 
would  not  be  made  known  by 
either  party.  This  was  in  mem¬ 
ory  of  the  suit  settled  for  $1 
which  enabled  the  newspaper  to 
say  the  judgment  winner’s  repu¬ 
tation  was  worth  only  a  dollar, 
Delany  said. 

He  said  release  or  use  of  the 
amount  of  the  cash  payment 
would  enable  reopening  of  the 
suit,  by  terms  of  the  with¬ 
drawal. 

LIBEL 
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Post  Syndicate 
Name  Changed; 
It's  Post-Hall 

Post-Hall  Syndicate,  Inc.,  be¬ 
came  effective  as  the  new  name 
of  New  York  Post  Syndicate, 
March  1,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Robert 
M.  Hall,  the  syn¬ 
dicate’s  p  r  e  s  i- 
dent  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager 
since  he  organ¬ 
ized  it  four 
years  ago. 

The  company 
was  not  incor¬ 
porated  as  New 
York  Post  Syn¬ 
dicate  until  Au¬ 
gust,  1946. 

Hall,  one  of 

the  corporation’s  principal  stock¬ 
holders,  indicated  that  the 
change  in  name  was  a  natural 
development,  more  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  syndicate’s  recent 
activities. 

During  the  past  several 
months,  the  syndicate  has 
launched  new  features,  includ¬ 
ing  ‘‘Tex  Austin,”  an  adven¬ 
ture  comic,  and  the  “Wizard  of 
Odds,”  a  facts  panel;  signed  on 
Walt  Kelly’s  original  animal 
comic  “Pogo,”  and  has  picked 
up  new  clients  for  Columnist 
Victor  Riesel’s  “Inside  Labor,” 
which  involved  changing  the 
New  York  outlet  to  the  New 
Yoik  Mirror. 

Post-Hall  Syndicate  is  a  suc¬ 
cess  story.  Hall  began  it  in 
1944  with  New  York  Post  fea¬ 
tures  such  as  Earl  Wilson’s  “It 
Happened  Last  Night,”  Sylvia 
Porter’s  finance  column,  “Your 
Money’s  Worth,”  and  Samuel 
Grafton’s  “I’d  Rather  Be  Right.” 

Within  a  short  time,  the  syn¬ 
dicate  began  contracting  fea¬ 
tures  on  its  own,  developing 
the  action  strips,  “Mark  Trail,” 
and  “Bruce  Gentry,”  and  the 
story-problem  comic,  “Debbie 
Dean.” 

The  syndicate  also  obtained 
such  features  as  Herblock’s  edi¬ 
torial  cartoons,  Elise  Morrow’s 
“Capital  Capers,”  Pierre  de 
Rohan’s  “Man  in  the  Kitchen,” 
Sterling  North’s  book  reviews. 
Major  George  Fielding  Eliot’s 
discussions  of  defense  and  tac¬ 
tics,  Margene  Danch’s  “May 
Man,”  and  Jimmy  Cannon’s 
sports  column. 

Hall  was  formerly  sales  man¬ 
ager  of  United  Feature  Syndi¬ 
cate,  which  he  joined  in  1935 
directly  from  the  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  Graduate  School  of 
Journalism.  Earlier  he  had 
worked  for  the  Providence 
(R.  I.)  Journal  throughout  high 
school,  three  years  at  North¬ 
eastern  Law  School  and  four 
years  at  Brown  University. 

■ 

Flying  Wheels  on  Tour 

Calling  attention  to  the  value 
of  competitive  sports  as  treat¬ 
ment  for  paralytics  is  the  cur¬ 
rent  tour  of  the  Flying  Wheels 
of  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  in  their 
second  cross-country  barn-storm- 
mg  tour.  The  trip  by  12  wheel¬ 
chair  basketball  players  is  fi- 
nanced  by  a  fund  spearheaded 
^  the  Los  Angeles  Evening 
Herald  and  Express. 


Marines  Honor 
Combat  Reporters 

Two  trophies  memorializing 
Mnrine  combat  correspondents 
— Solomon  I.  Blechman  and 
John  Barberio  —  have  been 
awarded  for  excellence  to  unit 
newspapers  at  St.  Louis  and 
Corpus  Christi.  Blechman,  who 
died  at  Guam,  had  been  a  re¬ 
porter  on  the  Mamaroneck 
( N.  Y. )  Daily  Times  and  Sche¬ 
nectady  (N.  Y. )  Union-Star. 
Barberio,  victim  of  the  Iwo  Jima 
assault,  had  worked  for  the  Red 
Bank  (N.  J.)  Daily  Standard. 

Dick  Tracy's 
Double  Has  Fun 
In  Cincinnati 

Cincinnati,  O. — Some  Cincin¬ 
natians  were  amused  and  some 
were  startled,  but  hardly  any  of 
them  were  indifferent  to  the 
sight  of  a  man  who  bore  a  re¬ 
markable  resemblance  to  Dick 
Tracy. 

This  man  had  a  hooked  nose 
and  wore  a  wide-brimmed  green 
hat.  a  flaming  red  tie  and  a 
yellow  coat.  As  he  strolled 
about  downtown  Cincinnati 
streets,  he  carried  a  black  bag 
labeled  “$1,000,000.” 

It  was  all  a  part  of  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Times-Star's  promotion 
of  the  “Dick  Tracy  Mystery 
Contest,”  a  contest  based  on  a 
36-episode  strip  by  Chester 
Gould.  'The  object  of  the  con¬ 
test  is  to  discover,  by  means  of 
clues  in  the  mystery  strip,  what 
happened  to  a  missing  black  bag 
that  contains  a  million  dollars. 

The  Dick  Tracy  stunt  started 
out  to  be  nothing  more  than  a 
modified  sandwichman  adver¬ 
tisement  for  the  contest,  but  it 
grew  almost  to  the  proportions 
of  a  one-week  institution.  The 
young  college  student  hired  for 
the  job  was  immediately  hailed 
by  passersby  with  “Hello  DickI” 
and  “Hiya  Dick!”  Policemen 
greeted  him  everytime  he  passed 
their  corners.  The  owners  of  a 
shoe-shine  emporium  refused  to 
accept  his  money  when  he  pa¬ 
tronized  them.  Secretaries  and 
stenographers  gawked  from  of¬ 
fice  windows  when  he  passed. 

Since  he  was  obviously  mak¬ 
ing  such  good  copy,  “Tracy” 
was  photographed  giving  “ad¬ 
vice”  to  the  Cincinnati  Chief  of 
Police  and  a  locally  well-known 
private  detective,  and  was 
shown  directing  traffic  on  a  busy 
comer.  The  stories  were  kept 
light.  One  disclosed  that  the 
young  man  is  a  college  senior, 
majoring  in  psychology.  He 
gave  his  impressions  on  pedes¬ 
trians’  reactions  as  he  saw  them. 

TTie  more  orthodox  phases  of 
the  promotion  consisted  of  three 
full-page  advertisements  ( one 
in  black  and  one  color),  front¬ 
page  boxes,  and  several  quarter- 
page  ads.  Spot  announcements 
were  also  used  on  radio  stations. 

A  special  broadside,  calling 
carriers’  attention  to  the  contest, 
was  distributed,  urging  them 
to  capitalize  on  the  promotion 
and  the  contest  to  obtain  new 
subscriptions. 
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MAKES  LINE-CAST 
COMPOSITION 
AS  EASY  AS  TYPING! 
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Setting  line-cast  composition  on  a  machine  equip¬ 
ped  with  a  Kellog.g  Type-O- Writer  is  as  easy  as 
typewriting.  In  fact,  the  operations  are  virtually 
identical. 

For  the  90-channel  keyboard  of  the  line-cast  com¬ 
posing  machine,  the  Type-O-Writer  substitutes  the 
efficient  44-key  arrangement  of  a  typewriter.  The 
operator  has  just  half  as  many  keys  to  use,  with  the 
load  distributed  evenly  between  both  hands  across 
the  entire  keyboard.  He  can  do  more  work,  easier 
— with  less  fatigue  and  fewer  errors.  It’s  no  wonder 
that  operators  like  the  Type-O- Writer — and  that 
trainees  become  skilled  operators  in  far  shorter 
time. 

The  Type-O-Writer  can  be  installed  on  line-cast 
composing  machines  in  just  a  few  minutes,  with 
only  a  screwdriver.  It  is  a  single  unit — requires  no 
other  change  in  composing  room  procedures — can 
be  moved  from  one  machine  to  another  as  desired. 

Users  say  the  Tyjie-O-Writer  is  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  composin.g  room  development  in  many  years. 
Many  who  started  out  with  one  Type-O-Writer 
now  employ  a  battei^  of  them.  That’s  why  to  in¬ 
sure  yourself  of  earliest  delivery  you’ll  be  wise  to 
get  your  order  in  now.  New  Bulletin  and  literature 
on  request. 


Solenoid  operated  plungers  in  the  Type- 
O-Writer  locate  directly  over  the  com¬ 
posing  machine  keyboard.  For  each  let¬ 
ter,  a  single  key  on  the  Type-O-Writer 
operates  lower  case,  cap  and  small  cap 
keys  on  the  composing  machine.  Colored 
lights  indicate  what  is  being  set.  Shifts 
just  like  a  typewriter.  Fits  Linotype  and 
Intertype  machines.  Doesn’t  interfere 
with  the  composing  machine  keyboard. 


Keiuee. 


Public  Relations 
Of  Advertising 
Is  4-A  Topic 

A  panel  discussion  of  "The 
Public  Relations  of  Advertising” 
will  lead  off  the  open  sessions  at 
the  1949  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
American  Association  of  Adver¬ 
tising  Agencies,  April  7-8,  at 
White  Sulphur  Springs,  W.  Va. 

Heavy  advance  registration  is 
reported  by  AAAA,  with  reser¬ 
vations  already  received  from 
more  than  200  member  agency 
people. 

Topics  are  to  be  keyed  to  the 
over-all  theme  of  the  meeting, 
“How  Will  Advertising  Meet  the 
Challenge  of  the  Shift  from  a 
Sellers’  to  a  Buyers’  Market?” 

Moderator  of  the  Public  Re¬ 
lations  panel  will  be  Fairfax  M. 
Cone,  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee,  Foote,  Cone  &  Beld- 
ing.  Panel  members  scheduled 
to  date  include: 

Henry  Abt,  president.  Brand 
Names  Foundation;  Elon  Borton, 
president.  Advertising  Federa¬ 
tion  of  America;  Dr.  Kenneth 
Dameron,  director.  Committee 
on  Consumer  Relations  in  Ad¬ 
vertising;  Edward  L.  Greene, 
general  manager.  National  Bet¬ 
ter  Business  Bureau,  and  Theo¬ 
dore  S.  Repplier,  president.  Ad¬ 
vertising  Council. 

A  session  on  Friday  will  be 
devoted  to  ethics  in  advertising. 
There  will  be  a  two-year  review 
of  the  AAAA  Interchange  of 
Opinion  on  Objectionable  Ad¬ 
vertising,  a  project  seeking  to 
lessen  the  small  amount  of  such 
advertising  that  still  remains. 
Clarence  B.  Goshorn,  president 
of  Benton  &  Bowles,  Inc.,  will 
follow  up  with  a  discussion  of 
some  current  violations  of  ethics 
in  agency  competition,  mainly 
in  solicitation.  Mr.  Goshorn 
will  cite  actual — although  un¬ 
identified — examples. 

The  concluding  hour  Friday 
morning  will  be  devoted  to  a 
new  subject  for  AAAA  discus¬ 
sion — the  Social  Sciences  and 
what  they  may  hold  for  adver¬ 
tising  in  the  future.  Marion 
Harper,  Jr.,  president  of  Mc- 
Cann-Erickson,  Inc.,  will  speak 
on  practical  examples  in  the 
Social  Sciences  as  they  apply  to 
the  agency  business.  In  charge 
of  this  session  is  F.  B.  Ryan,  Jr., 
president  of  Ruthrauff  &  Ryan, 
Inc. 

The  Annual  Dinner  is  sched¬ 
uled  for  'Thursday,  with  no 
speeches. 

■ 

Agency  Scoreboard 

A  NEW  agency,  Simms  &  Judd, 

has  been  formed  in  Miami, 
Fla.  The  principals  are  Richard 
L.  Simms,  Jr.,  and  Eugene  C. 
Judd.  They  were  formerly  with 
the  Wyckoff  &  Parish  agency  in 
that  city.  Offices  are  in  the 
Professional  building. 

Roy  S.  Durstine,  Inc.,  has 
closed  its  Cincinnati  office  and 
relinquished  its  accounts  in  that 
territory. 

Charles  T.  Coiner,  executive 
and  art  director  of  N.  W.  Ayer 
&  Son,  last  week  celebrated  his 
25th  year  with  that  firm.  He 
was  presented  with  luggage  and 
a  portfolio,  and  made  a  member 
of  the  Ayer  25  Year  Club. 


Mortimer  Reelected 
By  Ad  Council 

Charles  G.  Mortimer,  Jr.,  vice- 
president,  General  Foods  Corp., 
has  been  reelected  chairman  of 
the  Advertising  Council  by  the 
board  of  directors. 

Three  new  vicechairmen  have 
been  elected:  Lee  H.  Bristol, 

E  resident,  Bristol-Myers  Co.; 

eo  Burnett,  president,  Leo  Bur¬ 
nett  Co.,  Inc.,  and  Albert  E. 
Winger,  president,  Crowell-Col- 
lier  Publishing  Co. 

Louis  N.  Brockway,  executive 
vicepresident.  Young  &  Rubi- 
cam,  Inc.,  is  the  new  chairman 
of  the  executive  committee. 

New  members  of  the  40-man 
board  are  Robert  D.  Holbrook, 
president,  Compton  Advertising, 
Inc.,  and  Niles  Trammell,  presi¬ 
dent,  National  Broadcasting  Co. 

Paul  B.  West,  president.  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  National  Advertisers, 
was  reelected  secretary.  Frede¬ 
ric  R.  Gamble,  president,  Amer¬ 
ican  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies,  was  reelected  treas¬ 
urer. 

Theodore  S.  Repplier  was  re¬ 
elected  president.  He  served  as 
executive  director  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil  from  1943  until  1946,  when 
he  became  president. 

Directors  representing  news¬ 
papers  are;  William  G.  Chan¬ 
dler,  member,  executive  com¬ 
mittee,  Scripps-Howard  News¬ 
papers;  Edwin  S.  Friendly,  vice- 
president  and  general  manager. 
New  York  Sun;  Philip  L.  Gra¬ 
ham,  publisher,  Washington 
Post;  Buell  W.  Hudson,  pub¬ 
lisher,  Woonsocket  (R.  I.)  Call; 
Harold  S.  Barnes,  director.  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Advertising. 

More  Elbow  Room 
LAKE-SPIRO-SHURMAN,  Inc., 
of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  whose  na¬ 
tionwide  operations  have  made 
it  one  of  the  South’s  largest  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies  will  move 
soon  to  enlarged  quarters  on  the 
second  floor  of  Memphis’  new 
Radio  Center  Building. 

The  agency,  which  began  in 
1912  with  two  persons  and  now 
has  a  staff  of  more  than  35, 
has  leased  5,000  square  feet  of 
space. 

Car'ev  to  D&C 
ROBERT  CARLEY  has  joined 
the  executive  staff  of  Dona- 
rue  &  Coe.  He  is  from  Cecil 
&  Presbrey;  Batten,  Barton, 
Durstine  &  Osborn  and  the  Na¬ 
tional  Broadcasting  Co. 

Warmcm,  Warman  &  Warman 
BRYAN  (Dave)  WARMAN  has 
been  named  executive  vice- 
president  of  Warman  &  Co.,  Inc., 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.  His  appoint¬ 
ment  makes  a  triumvirate:  His 
brothers,  Cy  and  Bob,  the  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  agency,  are  the  two 
other  officers.  Bryan  was  re¬ 
cently  with  M.  Mathes,  Man¬ 
hattan. 

Rensel  Heads  Service 
J.  GRIFFITH  RENSEL,  former 
national  ad  manager  of  L’Aig- 
lon  Apparel,  Inc.,  has  moved 


over  to  Weightman,  Inc.,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  as  executive  in  charge 
of  service. 

Mrs.  Vincent,  H.E. 

MRS.  ZOLA  VINCENT  is  the 
new  home  economics  director 
of  Brisacher,  Wheeler  &  Staff, 
San  Francisco.  She  will  work 
on  accounts  with  products  sell¬ 
ing  to  women.  Mrs.  Vincent 
was  formerly  food  editor  of  the 
New  York  Journal- American. 

Faces  &  Places 
NED  WHEATON  has  been  made 
art  director  of  Brisacher, 
Wheeler  &  Staff.  .  .  .  Alvin  Le¬ 
vine  to  the  news  bureau  of 
Foote,  Cone  &  Belding.  .  .  .  Mar¬ 
shall  G.  Rothen  has  joined  Ken¬ 
yon  &  Eckhardt  as  motion  pic¬ 
ture  dept,  assistant.  .  .  .  Harry 
F.  Brian  is  a  vicepresident  of 
VanSant.  Dugdale  &  Co.,  Balti¬ 
more,  Md.  .  .  .  Erik  Isgrig  has 
become  an  account  executive  of 
Young  &  Rubicam,  Chicago.  .  .  . 
Carter  B.  Cordner  is  copywrit¬ 
ing  with  Lennen  &  Mitchell. 

Ditto 

BILL  HODDERSEN  is  art  di¬ 
rector  of  Grant  &  Wadsworth, 
Manhattan.  .  .  .  William  A.  Lotz 
has  joined  Campbell-Mithun  as 
account  executive.  .  .  .  Alice 
Wisecarver  is  with  Henri,  Hurst 
&  McDonald,  Chicago,  as  a  cre¬ 
ative  group  head.  .  .  .  Lester 
Loeb  to  Reiss  Advertising  as  di¬ 
rector  of  plans.  .  .  .  Cyril  J. 
Mullen  succeeds  Leo  Kennedy 
as  copy  chief  of  Needham,  Louis 
&  Brorby,  Chicago.  .  .  .  Howard 
A.  Harkavy  has  joined  the  copy- 
contact  staff  of  G.  M.  Basford 
Co.  .  .  .  Charles  R.  Van  Horn 
has  been  named  board  chair¬ 
man  of  Weightman,  Philadel¬ 
phia. 

Guild  to  Retire 
WALTER  GUILD  has  an¬ 
nounced  plans  to  retire  from 
his  partnership  in  Garfield  & 
Guild,  San  Francisco,  effective 
Miarch  1,  to  form  his  own  com-  ; 
pany  of  Guild,  Bascom  &  Bon-  | 
figli.  Sidney  Garfield  will  re-  i 
tain  the  name  of  Garfield  & 
Guild,  and  the  two  firms  will 
share  the  quarters  now  occu¬ 
pied  at  42  Second  St.,  that  city. 

At  Gebhordt  and  Brockson 
DELMAR  DeWOLF,  recently 
sales  promotion  manager  for 
Woodstock  Typewriter  Co.,  has 
joined  Gebhardt  and  Brockson, 
Inc.,  Chicago  agency,  as  an  ac¬ 
count  executive.  Fred  B.  Liv¬ 
ingston,  art  director  since  1935, 
has  been  appointed  general 
manager  in  charge  of  all  crea¬ 
tive  activities  and  production. 

Art  Director  for  TV 
CLARK  M.  AGNEW  has  been 
appointed  to  the  newly-created 
position  of  art  director  of  the 
television  department  of  Lennen 
&  Mitchell,  Inc.  He  joined  Len¬ 
nen  &  Mitchell  five  years  ago  as 
an  art  consultant.  His  story 
illustrations  have  appeared  in 
national  magazines  and  he  has 
been  associated  with  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  four  Broadway  musicals. 
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U.P-  Employes 
Accept  $3-$7.50 
Wage  Boost 

By  a  vote  of  nearly  3  to  1, 
United  Press  employes  in  the 
Newspaper  Guild  this  week  ac¬ 
cepted  a  contract  compromise 
worked  out  by  J.  R.  Mandel- 
t»um,  federal  conciliator. 

UP.  management  had  agreed 
to  accept  the  proposal  before 
the  countrywide  referendum  of 
Guildsmen  was  taken.  Joseph 
G.  Colangelo,  director  of  wire 
services  for  the  ANG,  said  the 
membership  vote  was  about  230 
to  80.  The  Guild  negotiating 
committee  had  submitted  the 
offer  without  recommendation. 

The  compromise  provides 
wage  raises  ranging  from  $3  in 
die  bottom  bracket  to  $7.50  for 
those  earning  more  than  $100  a 
week.  Guild  negotiators  esti¬ 
mated  the  payroll  increase 
would  total  over  $180,000  a  year 
for  some  650  employes. 

On  the  job  security  issue, 
management  agreed  to  give  two 
weeks’  notice  of  firings,  and  to 
boost  the  severance  pay  maxi¬ 
mum  to  36  weeks.  Although  not 
written  into  the  contract,  man¬ 
agement  orally  agreed  not  to 
discharge  employes  except  for 
just  and  sufficient  reason,  and 
not  to  fire  employes  at  top 
minimums  to  take  on  beginners. 

Guild  negotiators  are  now  in 
sessions  with  International  News 
Service,  whose  contract  expired 
March  5. 


Press  Congress 

The  Filth  Pan  American 
Press  Congress  will  take 
place  in  Quito,  Ecuador,  be¬ 
ginning  July  11.  according  to 
word  received  from  that  city. 
The  Congress  had  been 
scheduled  originally  for  Feb¬ 
ruary. 

A  representative  of  the  or¬ 
ganizing  committee  of  Quito 
newspopermen  has  complet¬ 
ed  a  tour  of  South  America 
inviting  important  journalists 
to  attend.  The  committee  re¬ 
ports  further  invitations  to 
North  American  journalists 
will  be  extended  soon  and 
copies  of  the  proposed 
agenda  will  be  distributed. 

No  Extra  Bulk  Fee, 
PNPA  Advises  Papers 

Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Association  rei>orts  that 
several  newspapers  received 
notice  from  the  local  postmaster 
that  the  new  postage  rates  and 
fees,  effective  Jan.  1,  required 
an  additional  fee  of  $10  for  bulk 
mailing  under  their  second- 
class  permit. 

“This  is  erroneous,”  PNPA 
advised,  “inasmuch  as  there  was 
no  change  in  second-class  mail¬ 
ing  fees  or  requirements  at  the 
last  session  of  Congress.” 


Daily  Wins  Suit 
Over  Comment 
In  Voters'  Guide 

Lincoln,  Neb. — The  right  of  a 
newspaper  and  its  editor  to  ex¬ 
press  fair  comment  and  criti¬ 
cism  of  a  public  figure  was  up¬ 
held  by  a  jury  here  March  11. 

The  jury  unanimously  found 
for  the  defendants  in  the  $35,000 
libel  suit  brought  by  former 
State  Sen.  H.  P.  Heiliger  of  Lin¬ 
coln  against  the  State  Journal 
Printing  Co.  of  Lincoln,  and 
Raymond  A.  McConnell,  Jr., 
editor  of  the  Journal  News¬ 
papers. 

District  Judge  J.  H.  Broady 
had  instructed  the  jury  that 
malice  would  have  to  be  proved 
on  the  part  of  the  defendants 
before  the  plaintiff  could  re¬ 
cover.  The  jury,  which  was  out 
55  minutes,  found  no  malice. 

Heiliger  brought  the  suit 
shortly  after  publication  of  a 
Nov.  1  1948  editorial  in  which 
McConnell  commented  on  Heil- 
iger’s  candidacy  for  re-election 
to  the  legislature.  The  state¬ 
ment  was  part  of  an  editorial 
page  feature  headed  “Editorial 
Comment  &  Opinion:  A  Guide 
for  Nebraska  Voters.”  McCon¬ 
nell  recommended  Heiliger's  op¬ 
ponent,  who  won  the  election. 

The  judge  had  instructed  the 
jury  that  malice  could  not  be 
inferred  from  the  fact  that  the 
effect  of  an  editorial  comment 
was  to  defeat  a  candidate. 

He  reminded  the  jury  that 


even  if  the  item  itself  were 
found  to  be  libelous,  the  plain¬ 
tiff  must  prove  it  was  written 
for  the  purpose  of  doing  harm. 

The  judge  told  the  jury  that 
individual  voters,  publishers 
and  editors  have  the  right  to 
comment  on  the  character  and 
ability  of  candidates,  and  that 
the  comments  are  immune  to  ac¬ 
tion  for  libel  as  long  as  they  are 
fair,  honest  and  written  in  the 
honest  belief  that  they  are  true 
and  accurate. 

To  substantiate  the  truth  of 
information  on  which  the  esti¬ 
mate  of  Heiliger’s  ability  was 
based,  the  Journal  called  as 
witnesses  a  former  lieutenant- 
governor,  the  state’s  present  at¬ 
torney  general,  and  a  state  legis¬ 
lator,  all  of  whom  had  served 
in  the  legislature  with  Heiliger. 
The  defendants  also  called  on 
three  Journal  reporters  who  had 
observed  Heiliger’s  work  at  the 
Capitol,  and  on  a  fourth  staff 
member  who  had  served  with 
Heiliger  as  a  member  of  the 
legislature. 

■ 

Head  Type  Changed 
But  No  Flush-Leit 

Rochester,  N.  Y.  —  The  118- 
year-old  Democrat  &  Chronicle 
came  out  the  morning  of  March 
14  in  new  headdress — a  Vogue 
medium  condensed  —  without 
previous  fanfare.  The  change 
had  been  contemplated  since  be¬ 
fore  the  war.  The  step-off  head 
style  was  retained  to  preserve 
the  paper’s  identity.  Many  of 
the  Gannett  newspapers  have 
adopted  flush-left  heads. 


Bock  Beer  and  Spring 


•  Bock  Beer  has  been  the  traditional  herald  of 
Spring  for  many  centuries.  Its  beginning  is  lost  in 
the  mist  of  antiquity,  but  it  is  known  that  when 
missionaries  first  penetrated  Central  Europe,  they 
found  the  natives  enjoying  a  brew  of  rare  delight. 
Its  superiority  was  easily  explained.  In  the  fall, 
when  the  harvest  was  in,  the  finest  of  the  grains 
were  brewed  and  then  stored  in  caves  to  be  aged 
through  the  winter. 

Only  in  cool  temperatures  can  beer  be  properly 
aged,  so  winter  provided  the  refrigeration  neces¬ 
sary  for  a  superior  brew.  Then,  about  the  middle  of 
March,  the  natives  could  broach  the  casks  con¬ 
taining  the  finest  beer  of  the  year  and  toast  the 
arrival  of  Spring.  The  natives  al.so  sprinkled  a  bit 
of  the  precious  brew  on  the  ground  in  gratitude  to 
the  goddess  of  fertility;  the  missionaries  tried  to 
dLscourage  this  pagan  rite,  but  they  were  willing  to 


learn  more  about  the  secrets  of  the  pleasing  brew. 

The  brew  that  heralded  Spring  was  not  known 
as  Bock  until  about  700  years  ago  when  the  little 
town  of  Einbeck  in  (lermany  began  to  gain  fame 
as  a  brewing  center  and  started  to  export  its  noted 
product.  From  Einbeck  to  Ein  Bock  (One  goat) 
was  a  short  transition;  hence,  Bock  Beer. 

Bock  has  lost  some  of  its  significance  since  me¬ 
chanical  refrigeration  and  constant  supply  of  top- 
quality  grains  make  a  good  brew  possible  the  year 
round.  Bock  is  darker  and  heavier  than  standard 
beer,  and  is  pnipular  for  only  a  limited  period. 
Americans  seem  to  favor  a  lighter  brew,  crystal 
clear,  .so  the  master  brewer  patterns  his  formula  to 
conform  to  popular  tastes,  giving  the  public  a 
beverage  of  moderation  that  is  steadily  growing 
in  preference. 


UNITED  STATES  BREWERS  FOUNDATION 

21  East  40th  Street,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 
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copy,  right  emphasis,  a  plan, 
the  cost,  sample  ads.  After 
adoption  of  the  suggested  pro¬ 
gram.  the  store  used  ads  which 
followed  closely  many  of  the 
samples  prepared  by  the  news¬ 
paper’s  copy  service  department. 

Men's  Wear  Presentation 
Also  taking  a  merit  certificate 
in  the  retail  classification  was 
the  New  York  Journal-Ameri- 
can's  easel  presentation  for  ac¬ 
counts  in  the  men  s  wear  field. 

Judges  of  Class  2  were  How¬ 
ard  Abrahams,  director  of  the 
Sales  Promotion  Division,  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associa¬ 
tion;  Charles  M.  Edwards,  dean. 
School  of  Retailing,  New  York 
University;  Robert  J.  Powderly, 
promotion  manager,  Kresge- 
Newark  (N.  J.). 

“General  excellence”  in  the 
New  York  Journal-American’s 
classified  advertising  promotion, 
plus  the  large  variety  of  classi¬ 
fications  promoted,  were  respon¬ 
sible  for  its  finishing  first  in 
Class  3,  according  to  the  judges. 

The  J-A  entry  included  a 
hand-lettered  presentation  for 
photo  supply  stores;  display 
boxes  appearing  every  day  of 
the  year  on  page  1  promoting 
the  various  classifications;  a 
series  of  direct-mail  pieces  on 
the  use  of  classified  space  for 
church  advertising;  several  mail¬ 
ing  pieces  and  a  series  of  trade 
paper  ads  promoting  the  Stamp 
Mart  classification. 

Merit-winner  for  overall  ex¬ 
cellence  in  Class  3,  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  Star  &  Tribune,  presented 
a  campaign  featured  by  full 
page  ads  appearing  consistently 
under  the  headline;  “It’s  So 
Easy  (to  place  a  want  ad).”  In 
addition  there  were  numerous 
smaller  ads  in  daily  and  Sunday 
editions,  promoting  classified  ads 
generally  as  well  as  specific  di¬ 
visions;  a  guide  book  “How  to 
Handle  a  Want  Ad”;  a  mail  cam¬ 
paign  for  hatcheries;  another  for 
dealers  in  farm  realty;  and  a 
printed  presentation  promoting 
the  classified  “gift  guide.” 

In  Class  3  subdivisions,  merit 
certificates  were  taken  by,  a.  the 
Milwaukee  Sentinel  with  a 
series  of  display  boxes  promot¬ 
ing  “Person  to  Person”  use  of 
classified  to  sell  a  piano  or  used 
car,  to  find  a  lost  dog,  to  find  a 
job,  etc.;  b.  the  Toronto  Star, 
with  a  direct-mail  campaign 
selling  classified  space  to  vaca¬ 
tion  resort  owners:  and  c.  the 
Washington  Post  with  an  analy¬ 
sis  of  today’s  used  car  market. 

Class  3  entries  were  judged 
by  C.  M.  Carroll,  classified  man¬ 
ager,  New  York  Times;  John  C. 
Irvin,  classified  manager.  New 
York  Journal-American;  Felix 
Towle,  Association  of  News¬ 
paper  Classified  Advertising 
Managers. 

Churchill  Series  Cited 
The  Montreal  Standard,  a 
Sunday  newspaper,  won  the 
citation  for  circulation  promo¬ 
tion  with  its  newspaper  and 
radio  advertising  campaign  on 
Winston  Churchill's  war  me¬ 
moirs,  to  which  the  Standard 
had  exclusive  Canadian  rights. 
Since  its  circulation  is  95% 


W.  H.  Wulieck.  center,  vicepresident  of  Federal  W.  B.  Denhart,  circulation  manager  of  the  New 
Advertising,  makes  a  point  to  Ralph  Neave,  left,  York  Daily  News,  holds  some  promotionol  ma- 

vicepresident  of  Lester  L.  Wolff,  and  Marion  terial,  while  fellow  circulation  managers  Richard 

Harper,  Jr^  right,  president  of  McCaim-Erickson  A.  Pinkham,  of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
advertising  agency.  and  James  E.  Hasenack,  of  the  Sun,  look  on. 


store  and  street  sale,  the  Stand¬ 
ard  used  very  little  mail  promo¬ 
tion  and  no  carrier  promotion 
on  the  series.  In  addition  to  the 
ad  campaign  it  used  store  post¬ 
ers  and  some  publicity  releases. 

The  runner-up  entries  in  Class 
4  were  the  Atlanta  Journal’s 
carrier  activity  program  and 
“Vacation  Pak”  device,  and  three 
Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette  promo¬ 
tions:  on  Ray  Sprigle’s  series  “I 
Was  a  Negro  in  the  South  for 
30  Days,”  on  General  Eisen¬ 
hower’s  “Crusade  in  Europe” 
series,  and  its  carrier  contest 
program  designed  to  get  new 
business,  reduce  carrier  turn¬ 
over,  and  increase  carrier  wel¬ 
fare  generally.  The  Journal’s 
Vacation  Pak  program  supplies 
back  issues  of  the  paper  to  re¬ 
turned  vacationers.  creating 
good  will  and  cutting  down  the 
number  of  “vacation  stops”  in 
subscriptions. 

Judges  of  Class  4  were  James 
Hasenack,  circulation  manager. 
New  York  Sun;  Richard  Pink- 
ham.  circulation  manager.  New 
York  Herald  Tribune;  W.  D. 
Denhart,  circulation  manager. 
New  York  News. 

Preserves  Basic  Resources 

The  winning  entry  in  Class  5. 
the  Louisville  Courier-Journal  & 
Times’  promotion  of  Progressive 
Farming  and  Improved  Living, 
was  praised  by  the  judges  for 
its  “thoroughness  and  continu¬ 
ity,  and  its  contribution  to  the 
community  and  to  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  its  basic  natural  resource 
— land.” 

Merit  certificates  were  award¬ 
ed  for  the  Miinneapolis  Star  & 
Tribune’s  “Program  of  Informa¬ 
tion  on  World  Affairs,”  which 
has  been  adopted  by  other  news¬ 
papers  and  has  been  commended 
widely  as  an  educational  force: 
and  the  Portland  Oregonian's 
“Regional  Development  Pro¬ 
gram,”  designed  “to  focus  na¬ 
tional  attention  on  the  growing 
Oregon  market  and  to  provide  a 
strong  public  relations  vehicle 
for  the  Oregonian  in  the  sphere 
of  its  public  service.” 

Judges  of  Class  5  entries  were 


Fred  Rudge,  president  of  Fred 
R  u  d  g  e  advertising  agency: 
Henry  A.  Weiss,  traffic  manager 
and  public  relations  director. 
Long  Island  Railroad;  and 
James  Selvage  of  the  public  re¬ 
lations  firm  of  Selvage  &  Lee. 

Reliability  Lauded 

Because  of  the  reliability  and 
validity  of  the  techniques  used 
in  its  preparation,  the  Chicago 
Herald-American’s  analysis  of 
its  readers’  characteristics  was 
awarded  the  citation  in  the 
market  data  book  classification. 
The  survey,  done  by  Alfred 
Politz  Research,  Inc.,  lists  H-A 
readers  statistically  according  to 
sex.  age  groups,  family  status, 
households,  employment,  owned 
homes,  etc.  The  published  re¬ 
port  also  describes  in  detail  the 
sampling  and  interview  methods 
employ^. 

No  merit  certificates  were 
awarded  in  Class  6. 

Class  7  classification  was  won 
by  the  “Silver  Jubilee”  edition 
of  the  Milwaukee  Journal’s  an¬ 
nual  Consumer  Analysis.  An 
augmented  summary,  the  252- 
page  1948  edition  carries  for¬ 
ward  a  25-year-old  project. 

The  merit  award  in  Class  7 
went  to  the  New  York  Journal- 
American  for  a  thorough  survey 
of  New  York  City  as  a  pack¬ 
aged-beer  market.  The  study 
represents  a  10%  cross-section 
of  all  dealers  in  the  city,  with 
the  exception  of  the  small  bor¬ 
ough  of  Staten  Island,  which, 
together  with  suburban  counties, 
was  sampled  separately. 

Judges  of  Classes  6  and  7 
were  Dr.  Wallace  H.  Wulfeck. 
director  of  research.  Federal  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency;  Marion  Har¬ 
per,  Jr.,  president,  McCann- 
Erickson,  Inc.;  and  Ralph  Neave, 
Jr.,  executive  vicepresident,  Les¬ 
ter  “L”  Wolff  agency. 

Formal  presentation  of  the 
awards  will  be  made  by  Editor 
&  Publisher  during  the  19th  an¬ 
nual  convention  of  the  National 
Newspaper  Promotion  Associa¬ 
tion,  which  takes  place  April 
20-22  at  Hotel  Roosevelt.  New 
York  City. 


500  Outdoor  Posters 
Boost  Press  Freedom 

San  Francisco — Outdoor  post¬ 
ers  throughout  the  Far  West 
saluted  the  press  again  this  year 
from  the  boards  of  Foster  & 
Kleiser  Co. 

“A  Free  Press  is  the  voice  of 
a  free  people”  was  the  message 
on  500  24-sheet  poster  panels  in 
California,  Oregon,  Washington 
and  Arizona.  Art  work,  panels 
and  space  all  were  contributed 
by  the  company  as  a  part  of  its 
continuing  program  for  a  com¬ 
petitive  industry. 

“We  believe  that  free  enter¬ 
prise  and  our  democracy  are 
contingent  upon  freedom  of  the 
press  and  freedom  of  speech,” 
said  George  W.  Kleiser,  Jr.,  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  public 
relations,  in  explaining  the  sa¬ 
lute  to  newspapers. 

In  three  years,  Foster  &  Klei¬ 
ser  has  used  2,000  posters  in  the 
interest  of  a  free  press. 

The  posters  are  part  of  a  PR 
program  in  which  space  is  regu¬ 
larly  contributed  to  traffic 
safety,  juvenile  delinquency, 
freedom  of  worship,  good  gov¬ 
ernment,  get-out-the-vote,  flower 
garden  campaigns  and  similar 
projects. 

In  addition,  the  company  of¬ 
fers  500  poster  panels  each 
month  to  carry  the  monthly 
theme  of  the  Advertising  Coun¬ 
cil. 

■ 

Editor  Gets  a  Job 
In  Housing  Crusade 

Portland,  Me.  —  Appointment 
of  a  16-member  Citizens  Hous¬ 
ing  Committee  as  a  step  toward 
tackling  the  slum  problem  here 
is  the  first  major  accomplish¬ 
ment  in  a  drive  conducted  for 
three  months  by  the  Portland 
Evening  Express. 

F.  Erwin  Cousins,  assistant 
managing  editor  of  the  Guy 
Gannett  Publishing  Co.,  was 
among  those  appointed.  Early 
in  December,  Edward  Seay,  Ex¬ 
press  reporter,  started  a  crusade 
to  arouse  public  interest. 
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Readers  Find 
Type  Is  'Small' 
As  Strike  Ends 

Hammond,  Ind.  —  The  Ham¬ 
mond  Times  last  week  rounded 
out  its  first  month  of  operations 
since  its  composing  room  strike 
ended  Feb.  1,  after  15  months  of 
publication  by  the  photo-engrav¬ 
ing  process.  The  Times  now  has 
its  own  contract  with  Chicago 
Local  16,  ITU,  for  the  first  time 
since  its  began  publication  43 
years  ago. 

Many  inquiries  have  been  re¬ 
ceived  regarding  the  problem  of 
changing  over  to  hot  type  meth¬ 
ods.  Strangely  enough,  readers 
complained  about  “small”  type. 

Machines  Were  Gumming 
Union  approval  came  in  the 
closing  days  of  January  and  by 
Feb.  1,  machinsts  were  busy 
putting  the  typesetting  and  ma¬ 
terial  making  machines  in  order. 
Under  the  agreement,  publica¬ 
tion  continued  by  photo-engrav- 
ing  until  production  of  type 
could  be  accomplished. 

Machines  had  been  given 
hasty  protective  treatment  after 
the  strike  began.  Most  trouble 
was  encountered  in  cleaning 
up  magazines  whose  channels 
showed  some  gumming  and  in 
polishing  spacebands  where  rust 
spots  had  developed.  Machines 
were  taken  down,  burnished,  re¬ 
assembled  and  checked. 

Started  with  Classified 
Type-setting  machines  used 
for  classified  advertisements 
were  cleared  first.  Within  two 
days,  the  entire  section  was 
back  in  hot  type.  News  ma¬ 
chines  were  next  and  then  the 
ad  alley  resumed  work. 

Sports  and  social  pages  were 
the  first  switched  to  all  type, 
then  the  editorial  page  and 
finally  on  the  10th  day — four 
days  ahead  of  schedule — came 
Page  One.  The  change-over  was 
complete  and  had  been  accom¬ 
plished  smoothly  with  only  a 
small  part  of  the  headaches 
which  had  been  anticipated. 

'Small'  Type  Noted 
“You  never  had  that  small 
type  before,”  is  a  common  com¬ 
plaint  which  is  heard  from  folk.s 
who  had  become  accustomed  to 
the  engraved  matter  which  was 
10-point  typewriter  reduced  to 
approximately  8-point  with 
plenty  of  daylight  between  lines. 
The  Times  news  face  is  7^  on 
an  8-point  slug.  The  public’s 
reaction  may  lead  to  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  at  least  an  8-point  body 
type  on  a  10-point  base. 
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Balm  King  Starts 
Daily  in  Hongkong 

HONGKONG — A  new  paper,  the 

Hongkong  Tiger  Standard,  has 
hit  the  local  newsstands  to  com¬ 
pete  with  two  older  papers.  Its 
first  issue  had  12  pages,  plus 
eight  pages  of  American  comic 
strips,  a  four-page  pictorial  and 
another  four  pages  of  Holly¬ 
wood  news  and  other  features. 

Unlike  its  two  seniors,  the 
British  -  owned  South  China 
Morning  Post  and  the  China 
Mail,  the  newcomer  represents 
the  first  incursion  into  the  Eng¬ 
lish-language  field  by  the  Chi¬ 
nese  Star  Newspaper  Enter¬ 
prises. 

The  sole  owner  of  this  ex¬ 
panding  chain  is  Aw  Boon  Haw, 
a  Chinese  patent  medicine  king 
who  made  his  fortune  selling  an 
ointment  widely  advertised  as 
the  Tiger  Balm.  Mr.  Aw  also 
plans  an  English  daily  in  Singa¬ 
pore. 


Strike  Proves 
Small  Ads  Pull 

Portland,  Ore. — One  consis¬ 
tent  user  of  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  space  reported  to  its  adver¬ 
tising  agency  a  drop  of  50%  in 
sales  during  the  pressmen’s 
strike  which  clo.sed  the  Journal 
and  Oregonian  for  more  than 
three  weeks. 

The  agency,  Ray  Carr  Organ¬ 
ization.  stated:  “We  have  be¬ 
lieved  in  small-space,  used  con¬ 
sistently,  for  so  long  a  time  that 
this  proof  of  its  effectiveness  is 
something  about  which  we  are 
quite  pleased.”  The  letter  was 
written  by  Robert  McCullough 
and  William  Hastings  of  the 
agency. 

Proof  of  their  theory  of  the 
efficiency  of  the  consistent  use 
of  small-space  came  from  Walter 
Faith,  advertising  manager  of 
Packard-Malloy,  Inc.,  largest 
manufacturer  of  quality  and¬ 
irons  in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
The  firm  is  also  manufacturer. 


wholesaler  and  retailer  of  other 
fireplace  equipment  and  lighting 
fixtures. 

Eighteen  months  ago,  Ray 
Carr  Organization  started  plac¬ 
ing  on  a  regular  two-days-a- 
week  schedule,  one  column  x  6- 
inch  advertisements  in  both 
dailies  for  Packard-Malloy,  Inc. 
Copy  for  a  series  of  10  consecu¬ 
tive  pieces  was  written.  The 
series  was  repeated  in  order 
again  and  again.  Changes  were 
made  only  once  or  twice  a  year. 

The  store  is  out  of  the  down¬ 
town  Portland  business  section, 
so  drop-in  sales  are  negligible. 
Within  the  first  year  sales  had 
picked  up  more  than  30%,  di¬ 
rectly  traceable,  the  firm  and 
the  agency  felt,  to  newspaper 
advertising.  One  couple  had 
even  driven  over  from  Idaho  to 
purchase  an  item  displayed  in 
one  of  the  six-inch  ads  he 
brought  with  him. 

That  sounded  good  to  the 
agency,  but  the  clincher  to  their 
argument  came  with  the  abrupt 
drop  in  sales  when  advertising 
was  cut  off  because  of  the  strike. 


IN  AMERICA'S  THIRD  GREATEST  MARKET 


It  is  not  the  far-flung  countryside, 

but  the  vital  Los  Angeles  A.  B.  C.  City  and 

Retail  Trading  Zones  that  constitute 

the  nation’s  third  largest  and  richest  market. 

W'ithin  this  vital  forty  mile  radius  the 
Herald-Express  reaches  many  thousands  more 
families  than  any  other  daily  newspaper. 

No  polls,  projections  or  charts  arc 
needed  to  prove  that  the  Herald-Express 
is  the  'anchor’  paper  for  any 
advertising  campaign  planned  to  sell 
g(X)ds  in  this  major  market. 
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More  Readable  Copy 
Gets  More  Readership 

By  Dr.  Charles  E.  Swanson 

School  of  Journalism.  State  University  of  Iowa 


SOME  newspapermen  are  rais¬ 
ing  questions  about  how  to  get 
more  attention  from  their  read¬ 
ers.  Their  queries  about  boost¬ 
ing  readership  point  to  problems 
like  these: 

1.  Does  more  readable  copy 
get  more  readers? 

2.  Do  “easier”  words  increase 
readership? 

3.  How  do  “words  about  peo¬ 
ple”  affect  readership? 

Here's  a  report  on  the  first  of 
a  series  of  experiments  designed 
to  help  answer  these  and  simi¬ 
lar  questions. 

These  are  the  State  University 
of  Iowa  Experiments  in  Reader- 
ship.  They  are  done  in  the 
School  of  Journalism. 

Results  of  3  Experiments 

Each  experiment  is  checked 
with  editors,  research  special¬ 
ists,  psychologists,  statisticians, 
educators  and  other  experts. 

Experiment  1  dealt  with  the 
problem  of  whether  changing 
the  difficulty  of  words  changed 
the  readership  of  two  versions 
of  the  same  story. 

Field  work  has  been  com¬ 
pleted  on  three  other  experi¬ 
ments: 

Experiment  2  (for  a  midwest- 
ern  magazine)  tested  the  effects 
of  changes  in  readability  on 
readership  of  a  rural  audience. 

Experiment  3  tested  the  effect 
of  vocabulary  difficulty  and 
“horizontal”  newspaper  make¬ 
up  on  readership. 

Experiment  4  tested  the  use 
of  an  extended  personal  inter¬ 
view  to  get  at  Intensity  of  opin¬ 
ion  about  a  magazine’s  per¬ 
formance  compart  with  the 
results  of  a  readership  survey. 

Difference*  Checked 

Meantime,  Experiment  5  is 
being  designed  to  test  some  ef¬ 
fects  of  changes  in  newspaper 
makeiK)  upon  readership. 

In  Experiment  1  a  58-para¬ 
graph  story  was  rewritten  in 
two  versions.  The  greatest  dif¬ 
ference  between  these  two  ver¬ 
sions  was  in  vocabulary — “Col¬ 
lege”  vs.  “Sixth  Grade.”  This 
difference  was  measured  by  two 
formulas  of  Dr.  Rudolf  Flesch 
and  by  the  Dale-Chall  formula. 

A  count  of  the  syllables  gave 
a  quick  profile  on  the  difficulty 
of  vocabulary:  “College”  had 
173  syllables  per  100  words  and 
“Sixth  Grade”  had  131  syllables 
per  100  words. 

One  other  difference  popped 
up.  “College”  had  seven  words 
about  people  per  100  words  and 
“Sixth  Grade”  had  14  words 
about  people  per  100  words. 
This  was  a  minor  difference 
compared  to  the  gap  between 
vocabularies. 

Otherwise,  the  two  articles 
were  alike  in  average  sentence 
length  (10.3  and  10.4  words) 
and  other  factors  of  style. 

Popularity  Tested 

To  decide  the  popularity  of 
the  two  versions,  highly  skilled 
readers  were  picked.  TTiey  were 


college  men,  trained  on  a  diet  of 
big  words.  These  collegians 
would  be  less  likely  than,  say, 
adults  with  eighth  grade  school¬ 
ing  to  be  derailed  by  the  long 
words  in  the  “College”  version. 

The  two  versions  were  printed 
in  a  “split-run”  of  the  School  of 
Journalism’s  experimental  pa¬ 
per,  the  loioa  Quest.  The  July 
28,  1948  issue  was  an  eight- 
page  tabloid.  Page  5  was  de¬ 
voted  to  the  test  material. 

“(Allege”  and  “Sixth  Grade” 
stories  were  printed  on  separate 
runs  90  one-half  of  the  audience 
would  read  one  story  and  the 
other  half  would  read  the  other 
story. 

The  stories  had  the  same  posi¬ 
tions  in  the  paper,  same  head¬ 
lines,  and  same  photographs. 

The  audience  was  student- 
veterans  and  their  families  in 
“trailer  villages.”  Each  paper 
was  delivered  to  a  trailer.  Each 
student  was  free  to  read  or  not 
to  read. 

Those  in  odd-numbered  trail¬ 
ers  got  copies  with  the  “College” 
version.  Even-numbered  trailers 
got  the  “Sixth  Grade”  version. 

Interviewers  appeared  the 
next  day  and  obtained  the 
readership  of  each  paragraph  in 
each  story  on  each  of  the  eight 
pages  in  the  tabloid. 

Samples  Analyzed 

Two  samples  resulted:  90 
readers  of  copies  with  the  “Col¬ 
lege”  story  and  95  for  copies 
with  the  “Sixth  Grade”  story. 

These  samples  of  readers  were 
analyzed.  Statistical  analysis 
showed  these  college  men  in  the 
two  groups  alike  in  13  charac¬ 
teristics  which  might  have  been 
related  to  some  difference  in 
what  they  read. 

Both  groups  included  only 
college  male  students,  married, 
U.  S.  native  white,  veterans  of 
World  War  n  and  trailer  resi¬ 
dents. 

The  two  groups  also  were 
alike  in  average  years  of  school¬ 
ing  (15.6  and  15.8  years  of  edu¬ 
cation).  Their  average  ages 
were  alike  ( 24.91  and  25.51 
years ) . 

Their  scores  were  alike  on 
five  university  tests  on  vocab¬ 
ulary,  reading  rate  and  reading 
comprehension. 

These  two  groups  were  so 
alike  that,  if  any  difference  was 
found  in  the  number  of  para¬ 
graphs  they  read,  the  difference 
must  be  due  to  a  difference  in 
the  readability  of  the  “College” 
and  “Sixth  Grade”  versions. 

Readership  Gains 

Analysis  of  the  readership  of 
each  paragraph  showed  these 
differences: 

1.  “Sixth  Grade”  gained  an 
average  of  82%  more  readers 
for  each  paragraph. 

2.  “Sixth  Grade”  gained 
93.11%  in  the  total  number  of 
paragraphs  read.  (A  sample  of 
95  read  2,301  paragraphs  of 
“Sixth  Grade”;  a  sample  of  90 


read  1,191  paragraphs  of  “Col¬ 
lege.”  ) 

3.  “Sixth  Grade”  gained 
83.16%  in  the  average  number 
of  paragraphs  read  by  each 
reader.  It  scored  an  average  of 
23.97  paragraphs  read;  “College” 
had  an  average  of  13.09  para¬ 
graphs  read. 

4.  “Sixth  Grade”  gained 
82.35  7o  in  readers  reading  all  of 
the  58  paragraphs.  Twenty-five 
read  every  paragraph  of  the 
“Sixth  Grade”  version;  13  read 
every  paragraph  of  “College.” 

Some  examples  of  the  shifts 
in  readership  between  the  two 
versions  will  give  more  mean¬ 
ing  to  these  results. 

From  the  first  paragraph  the 
“Sixth  Grade  version  held  the 
lead. 

Long  Words  Are  Stoppers 

“College”  pulled  38.46%>  of  its 
readers  with  this  opening  para¬ 
graph; 

What  questions  are  the 
younger  electors  on  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Iowa  campus  pro¬ 
pounding  about  the  candidates 
for  the  position  of  President  of 
the  United  States?  Are  they 
being  magnetized  by  a  mus¬ 
tache?  Hypnotized  by  a  voice? 
Fascinated  by  recitals  of  a  gen¬ 
eral’s  victories? 

“Sixth  Grade”  held  55.20%  of 
its  readers  with  this  opener: 

What  questions  are  the  young 
voters  at  the  University  of  Iowa 
asking  about  the  men  who  want 
to  be  President?  Are  the  young 
voters  lured  by  a  mustache?  By 
a  voice?  By  a  hero’s  tale? 

Why  this  difference? 

Two  psychologists  checked  the 
two  paragraphs  and  said  the  dif¬ 
ference  was  due  to  the  longer 
words  in  the  “College”  version. 
Such  words  as  "electors”  and 
“propounding,”  said  the  psy-  j 
chologLsts,  stopped  the  readers, 
Reading  Shifts 

Another  shift  in  readership 
occurred  at  Paragraph  Six.  The 
first  five  paragraphs  were  much 
longer  than  most  paragraphs  in 
the  remainder  of  each  version. 
These  figures  show  the  readers 
drifting  away  from  both  stories: 

“Sixth 

Paragraph.  “College”  Grade” 

1  .  38.467c  55.20%, 

2  .  31.867o  50.00  7o 

3  .  25.27  7r  44.797c 

4  .  24.177c  39.587o 

5  .  25.47%  37.50% 

At  this  point  in  each  version 
a  subhead  appeared.  It  was  in 
14-point  Lydian  medium: 

Voters’  Queries 

At  Paragraph  Six  “College” 

had  24.17%,  of  its  readers.  The 
subhead  did  not  help  it. 

“Sixth  Grade”  pulled  back  to 
53.12%  of  its  readers,  nearly  as 
large  a  pull  as  with  the  opening 
paragraph. 

Here  are  the  sixth  pragraplis 
of  each  version: 

“College”  (24.17%  reader- 
ship) 

The  young  electorate  was  con¬ 
cerned  about  five  characteristics 
of  a  presidential  candidate. 
These  characteristics  were: 

“Sixth  Grade”  (53.12% 
readership) 

The  young  voters  wanted  to 
know  five  things  about  each 
man.  These  were: 

Why  this  difference  in  reader- 
ship? 

■These  college-educated  read¬ 


ers  preferred  the  version  wifi 
easier  words  like  “voters”  in- 
stead  of  longer  words  like  “elec 
torate.”  They  were  in  theii 
leisure  hours.  Apparently,  thej 
did  not  want  to  work  at  reading 
Results  Summarized 

Summary: 

Iowa  Readership  Experiment 
1  used  a  story  58  paragraphi 
long.  It  tested  the  effects  of 
changes  in  vocabulary  and 
words  about  people  on  reade^ 
ship. 

"The  subjects  were  college  men 
and  their  average  age  was  25 
years.  They  were  alike  in  othe 
factors.  They  were  more  like 
young  professional  men  and 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerw 
members  than  the  pre-war  col¬ 
legian. 

These  patterns  appeared  ii 
the  results: 

‘Easy’  Words  Ad 

1.  You’ll  probably  get  more 
readership  on  stories  58  para¬ 
graphs  or  longer  if  you  choose 
easier  words.  (Dr.  Flesch  sayj 
this  means  keeping  your  sylla¬ 
ble  count  under  150  syllablee 
per  100  words.  Dr.  Edgar  Dale 
of  Ohio  State  University  gives 
you  a  word  list  and  a  formula 
as  guide.) 

2.  Words  about  people  helped 
boost  readership  on  this  58- 
paragraph  story. 

3.  Applying  these  principles 
of  readability  did  increase  read¬ 
ership  in  this  experiment. 

As  usual,  such  experiments 
leave  many  questions  unan¬ 
swered.  One  of  these  is  the 
effect  of  long  vs.  short  para 
graphs  upon  readership. 

Answers  to  these  and  related 
problems  will  be  tested  in  future 
State  University  of  Iowa  Ex¬ 
periments  in  Readership. 
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Tunior  Guild  Survey  “We  are  in  f 

^  ,  _  dents.’’ 

continued  jrom  page  5  -  „  . 

_  Two  Poin 

“Journalism  students  may  ap-  The  head  of  i 
ply  for  membership  under  their  the  middle-Wi 
rights  as  American  citizens,”  de-  Guild  made  an 
dares  the  director  of  a  school  to  organize  a  sU 
where  a  Guild  unit  exists.  “The  campus.  I  tad 
school  of  journalism  does  not  who  were  inter 
sponsor  the  Guild  chapter  nor  cided  that  a  Gi 
lay  down  the  rules  governing  place  on  our 
students’  rights  and  privileges  was  not  the  fu 
pertaining  thereto.”  versity  to  pr( 

Students  Kept  Informed  union,  that  it 

,  .  ,  ,  our  school  to  i 

Most  of  the  journalism  schools  both  sides  of  th 
make  positive  provision  for  in-  that  they  wou 
forming  students  about  the  formed;  but  th 
Guild.  ”We  have  invited  the  dents  it  was  w 
Guild  to  appear  before  our  se-  until  after  thej 
nior  classes,  informing  the  stu-  if  they  then  sc 
dents  about  the  purposes  and  “Some  whon 
performance  of  the  Guild,”  is  Guild  papers  v 
a  typical  statement.  “We  be-  jn  30  days,  but 
lieve  that  is  a  justifiable  part  of  nior  Gui:d  me 
education.  mean  a  real  ha: 

School  and  department  heads  a  job.  Our  : 
declaring  themselves  opposed  to  with  their  eyes 
Guiid  recruitment  on  the  campus  the  score,  and 
are  in  most  instances  not  taking  their  individua 
a  stand  for  or  against  the  Guild  determine  whe 
per  le,  but  are  dubious  of  the  for  them  to  joi: 
propriety  of  such  activity  at  the  “The  Guild  tl 
college  level.  no  effort  to  rec 

In  Students'  Interests  journalism^  1 

And  they  are  concerned  with  ^prshin  in'^^he 
what  they  consider  to  be  the  students  get  j 
b<^  interests  of  their  studerits.  school  which  1 
Says  the  chairman  of  a  south 
era  department.  “In  my  opinion  gument  has  litl 
the  college  which  assumes  re-  ®^'^®"^-fudents 
^on^bimy  for  a  student’s  train-  on  Gu 

mg  should  retain  control  of  that  i^^ed  th 

training  It  should  strive  to  rather  than  thr 
keep  the  students  mind  open  Onnosing  noi 
with  reference  to  all  kinds  of  ° 

professional  problems.  .  .  .  nePthe^  represe 

"...  I  believe  that  the  Guild’s  tion  with  a  Gu 
aational  organization  would  tend  pus  at  this  timi 
to  fix  an  associate  unit’s  attitude  Explains  one 
relative  to  employer-employe  re-  ought  to  encou 
lations.  If  that  assumption  is  because  it  affor< 
correct,  there  is  no  more  reason  fessional  conta 
to  establish  an  associate  unit  of  students  to  be^ 
the  Guild  than  to  seek  similar  with  other  vie 
connections  with  the  American  field.  .  .  Whate 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa-  learn  outside  01 
tion  or  the  National  Association  laboratories  wi 
of  Manufacturers.”  and  the  Guild 

Seen  as  Job  Hindrance  thing  we  ca 
Many  respondents  to  the  E  &  P  ' 

questionnaire  insisted  the  stu- 
dent  serves  his  own  best  inter- 
ests  by  delaying  the  Guild  mem-  ® 

bership  decision  until  after  col- 
lege  graduation.  Some  reported  Premi 

a  conviction  that  sometimes  the  v.#uxiij 

student  jeopardizes  his  job  op-  contim 

portunities  by  joining  the  Guild  - 

as  an  undergraduate.  Others  locals  in  area 
cited  evidence  that  such  mem-  want  to  work, 
bership  actually  has  interfered  pects. 
with  students  getting  jobs.  “3.  Get  first-1 

Says  the  director  of  a  Pacific  about  the  news 
Coast  school,  “I  know  and  so  do  fields  so  they 
you  that  there  are  publishers  as  it  really  is 
who  would  refuse  to  hire  a  boy  tions  are  destre 
w  girl  who  held  associate  mem-  “4.  Helps  br: 
berships  in  the  Guild.  tween  school  ar 

“I  know  of  no  publisher  who  ter  prepared  w 
would  refuse  to  hire  a  boy  or  “5.  C5btain 
?irl  because  they  did  NOT  be-  rate  informatio 
to  the  Guild.  .  .  .  conditions  in  t 

‘Thus  I  believe  that  member-  a  comparison 
“ip  could  hurt  and  never  help  various  cities 
a  beginner.  Why  handicap  him?  Guild  Reporter 
•tl  ■  r.  ’-  oppose  to  look  for  jobs 

-he  Guild.  We  oppose  associate  ly  by  knowing 
■hemberships  for  undergrad-  the  conditions 
wes.  The  associate  member-  “6.  Become 
were  originated  for  the  operations  of  th 
benefit  of  the  Guild  and  not  for  many  will  belo 
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the  benefit  of  the  students. 

“We  are  in  favor  of  the  stu¬ 
dents.” 

Two  Points  of  View 

The  head  of  a  large  school  in 
the  middle-West  says,  “The 
Guild  made  an  attempt  last  year 
to  organize  a  student  unit  on  this 
campus.  I  ta.ked  to  the  boys 
who  were  interested  and  we  de¬ 
cided  that  a  Guild  unit  had  no 
place  on  our  campus;  that  it 
was  not  the  function  of  a  uni¬ 
versity  to  proselyte  for  any 
union;  that  it  was  the  duty  of 
our  school  to  give  its  students 
both  sides  of  the  Guild  story  so 
that  they  would  be  fully  in¬ 
formed;  but  that  for  most  stu¬ 
dents  it  was  wiser  not  to  join 
until  after  they  had  graduated, 
if  they  then  so  desired. 

“Some  whom  we  place  on 
Guild  papers  will  have  to  join 
in  30  days,  but  for  many  a  ju¬ 
nior  Gui^d  membership  might 
mean  a  real  handicap  in  getting 
a  job.  Our  students  go  out 
with  their  eyes  open;  they  know 
the  score,  and  when  they  get 
their  individual  situations  will 
determine  whether  it  is  wisest 
for  them  to  join. 

“The  Guild  thus  far  has  made 
no  effort  to  recognize  the  value 
of  journalism  education.  They 
make  a  great  point  that  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  Guild  will  help 
students  get  jobs.  But  in  a 
school  which  has  lOO^c  place¬ 
ment  of  its  graduates  this  ar¬ 
gument  has  little  value.  Those 
of  our  students  who  have  been 
placed  on  Guild  papers  have 
been  placed  through  our  office 
rather  than  through  the  Guild.” 

Opposing  point  of  view  was 
expressed  by  two  directors, 
neither  representing  an  institu¬ 
tion  with  a  Guild  unit  on  cam¬ 
pus  at  this  time. 

Explains  one,  “I  believe  we 
ought  to  encourage  (the  Guild) 
because  it  affords  additional  pro¬ 
fessional  contact  and  enables 
students  to  become  acquainted 
with  other  viewpoints  in  their 
field.  .  .  Whatever  our  students 
learn  outside  our  classrooms  and 
laboratories  will  benefit  them, 
and  the  Guild  can  offer  some¬ 
thing  we  cannot  provide — 
whether  that  offering  is  great 
or  small  doesn’t  matter,  I  be¬ 
lieve.  TTiey  get  something  more, 
and  that’s  what  interests  me.” 

ANG  Campus  Report 

continued  jrom  page  5 

locals  in  area  where  students 
want  to  work,  checking  pros¬ 
pects. 

“3.  Get  first-hand  information 
about  the  newspaner  and  allied 
fields  so  they  see  the  industry 
as  it  really  is  and  misconcep¬ 
tions  are  destroyed. 

“4.  Helps  bridge  the  gap  be¬ 
tween  school  and  job,  so  are  bet¬ 
ter  prepared  when  go  to  work. 

“5.  Obtain  up-to^ate  accu¬ 
rate  information  on  wages  and 
conditions  in  the  industry  and 
a  comparison  of  contracts  in 
various  cities,  through  the 
Guild  Reporter.  Enables  them 
to  look  for  jobs  more  intelligent¬ 
ly  by  knowing  in  advance  what 
the  conditions  will  be. 

“6.  Become  acquainted  with 
operations  of  the  Guild  to  which 
many  will  belong  after  gradua¬ 


tion  anyway.  Thereby  get 
knowledge  of  the  labor  move¬ 
ment  which  is  indispensable  in¬ 
formation  for  working  newspa¬ 
permen. 

■7.  Those  who  later  get  jobs 
on  newspapers  transfer  to  full 
membership  without  initiation 
fee,  if  they  were  in  good  stand¬ 
ing  at  graduation.” 

Anxious  to  Get  Story  Across 

Major  question  the  Guild  has 
to  battle  is  “Why  join?  If  we 
get  a  job  on  a  Guild  paper  we',1 
join  it  anyway,  and  if  we  don’t 
go  to  work  on  a  Guild  paper, 
why  bother?” 

Actually,  the  Guild  is  not  so 
much  interested  in  recruiting 
members  as  it  is  in  getting  the 
Guild’s  story  across  to  the  21,000 
students  of  journalism.  Miss  Mc¬ 
Collum  stated. 

In  most  cases,  Guildsmen  have 
been  free  to  teil  that  story.  Miss 
McCollum  said,  pointing  out  that 
there  has  been  little  inter¬ 
ference  by  faculty  or  publishers. 
But  there  have  been  exceptions. 

She  said  the  dean  of  a  univer¬ 
sity  where  students  were  organ¬ 
izing  a  unit  received  two  let¬ 
ters  from  publishers,  one  im¬ 
plying  that  accreditation  might 
be  withheld  if  the  project  went 
through  and  the  other  suggest¬ 
ing  that  graduates  would  be 
blacklisted  from  his  paper. 

The  dean  called  in  unit  lead¬ 
ers.  informed  them  of  the  letters, 
and  said  the  rest  was  up  to 
them.  They  voted  to  go  ahead. 
The  department  was  accredited. 

In  an  “open  shop”  town,  there 
was  pressure  against  formation 
of  a  unit  on  the  nearby  campus. 
The  dean,  once  an  active  Guilds- 
man,  finally  posted  a  notice 
warning  students  not  to  be  mis¬ 
led  by  Guild  promises. 

Still  another  dean  refers  to 
the  AM  program  as  “a  plot  con¬ 
cocted  by  a  woman  in  New 
York”  (Miss  McCollum). 

Mailing  Lists  Obtained 

But  on  the  whole.  Miss  Mc¬ 
Collum  said,  faculty  members 
have  taken  the  stand  that  their 
students  should  have  the  facts 
about  the  ANG,  though  they 
themselves  refuse  to  proselyte 
for  the  labor  union.  With  this 
position,  the  Guild  is  in  com¬ 
plete  agreement,  she  added. 

In  many  cases,  she  said,  facul¬ 
ty  members  have  aided  the 
(Guild  program  by  sending  the 
organization  mailing  lists  of 
their  students,  or  by  extending 
invitations  to  Guild  speakers. 
Often  faculty  members  are  ad¬ 
visers  to  the  associate  units. 
Many  are  themselves  Guild 
members. 

Nor  have  publishers,  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  Guild,  refused 
to  hire  journalism  graduates  be¬ 
cause  of  their  associate  member¬ 
ships. 

Local  Units  Are  Active 

Organizing  techniques  vary. 
Formation  of  a  unit  may  be  ac¬ 
complished  through  mail  cam¬ 
paigns,  through  friendly  faculty 
members,  through  staff  members 
of  the  campus  paper,  or  through 
talking  to  students  in  classes. 
Miss  McCollum  said  a  letter  is 
always  sent  to  the  dean  of  the 
department  telling  him  about 
the  program,  since  the  Guild  is 
opposed  to  secrecy  in  its  drives. 

Because  most  of  the  organiza¬ 


tional  leg  work  falls  on  the 
Guild  locals,  ANG  leaders  were 
a  bit  wary  at  the  birth  of  the 
A.M  program.  They  figured 
locals  would  try  to  duck  the 
work  because  they  had  enough 
to  do  with  their  own  problems. 
There  was  also  some  concern 
over  the  possibilities  of  antago¬ 
nism  toward  youngsters  who 
might  one  day  take  away  jobs 
of  the  older  members. 

But,  Miss  McCollum  said,  the 
busiest  locals  have  the  best  as¬ 
sociate  units. 

As  for  the  antagonism,  she 
said  Guild  members  realized 
they  were  more  secure  in  their 
jobs  if  the  upcoming  generation 
of  newsmen  enter  the  field  fully 
imbued  with  Guild  spirit.  Lo¬ 
cals,  she  added,  have  partici¬ 
pate  far  better  than  she  had 
thought  they  would,  and  by  and 
large  have  taken  a  great  in¬ 
terest  in  the  program. 

AM  has  already  paid  off  con¬ 
cretely  in  several  instances.  In 
one  case  a  publisher,  during  ne¬ 
gotiations,  said  there  would  be 
no  raises,  and  if  the  Guild  per¬ 
sisted  he  would  hire  students  to 
fill  their  jobs. 

The  Guild  invited  its  student 
members  to  attend  negotiations. 
Soon  after,  an  editorial  appeared 
in  the  campus  paper  stating  the 
students  would  not  be  us^  as 
“scabs.”  The  contract  was 
signed. 

In  another  case  an  associate 
member  ripped  from  the  bulle¬ 
tin  board  of  a  journalism  school 
a  notice  asking  for  part-time 
trainees  during  a  period  when 
a  local  newspaper  strike  was 
imminent. 

The  intensity  of  activity  of  an 
associate  unit  depends  to  a  great 
extent  on  the  interest  shown  in 
students  by  the  Guild  local. 

Students  Eligible  for  Awards 

The  Chicago  Guild  has  in¬ 
cluded  college  students  in  its 
Page  One  awards,  offering  four 
prizes  in  recognition  of  out¬ 
standing  achievement  on  college 
newspapers.  The  Bay  City  Guild 
and  the  Youngstown,  O.,  locals 
offer  journalism  scholarships. 

And  what  do  the  units  do? 
The  Daily  Cal  group  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California  is  holding 
“Gang  Dinners,”  patterned  after 
the  San  Francisco  Press  Club’s 
weekly  informal  sessions  with 
off-the-record  speakers. 

The  University  of  Detroit  unit 
has  sponsored  a  seminar  for 
freshman  journalism  students 
to  acquaint  them  with  the  “prac¬ 
tical  aspects  of  the  newspaper 
industry.”  Associate  members 
in  New  York  City  enjoy  the  full 
facilities  of  the  city’s  Guild 
Club.  They  have  also  held  a 
series  of  courses  on  writing, 
taught  by  metropolitan  newspa¬ 
permen. 

The  University  of  Colorado 
unit  studied  the  history  of  the 
trade  union  movement.  Ohio 
units  attended  meetings  of 
Guild  locals  and  district  coun¬ 
cils.  Daily  Cal  and  University 
of  Oregon  AM’s  attended  the 
15th  annual  convention  of  the 
ANG. 

“We  think  the  program  is  one 
answer  to  the  publishers’  argu¬ 
ment  that  the  Guild  is  a  closed 
corporation,  with  members  un¬ 
aware  of  what  leaders  are  up 
to,”  Miss  McCollum  concluded. 


Postal  Rate  Hearing 

continued  from  page  8 

shall  have  its  second-class  mail 
privileges  revoked.) 

The  effect  of  such  a  program, 
Hanson  said,  is  to  prohibit  its 
use  of  the  mails.  And  if  they 
do  no't  choose  another  method 
of  distribution  because  of  the 
cost,  they  are  likely  to  be  driven 
out  by  the  suggested  new  defini¬ 
tions  of  advertising,  results  of 
which,  he  contended,  would  be 
to  produce  endless  controversy 
as  to  what  is  or  is  not  adver¬ 
tising,  and  to  require  a  tre¬ 
mendous  increase  in  personnel 
of  the  Department  to  read  every 
issue  of  every  publication  of¬ 
fered  for  mailing  at  second-class 
rates. 

la  Forum  News  Advertising? 

As  an  instance  of  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  proposed  rule,  Han¬ 
son  cited  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  Forums  which  are  con¬ 
ducted  before  an  audience, 
broadcast  and  televised,  and 
published  in  full  in  the  news¬ 
paper,  The  witness  said:  “Un¬ 
der  the  definition  of  advertis¬ 
ing  as  it  appears  in  this  pro¬ 
posal  of  the  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment,  all  of  this  published  infor¬ 
mation  concerning  that  Forum 
would  have  to  be  classified  as 
advertising  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  poundage  rates  for 
the  Herald  Tribune  going 
through  the  mails  on  that  day.” 
(Under  the  proposed  rule,  when 
a  publication  advertises  in  any 
form-,  its  own  services  or  issues, 
or  any  other  business  of  the 
publisher,  such  matter  shall  be 
considered  as  advertising.) 

Another  instance:  a  news¬ 
paper  carrying  a  church  page. 
25%  of  which  is  devoted  to  paid 
announcements  and  75%  to  reli¬ 
gious  news,  would  be  billed  for 
the  entire  page  as  advertising 
matter. 

Another:  the  family  of  a  de¬ 
ceased  person,  his  fraternal 
order,  or  the  undertaker  pub¬ 
lishes  a  brief  funeral  notice  in 
paid  space,  and  the  newspaper 
runs  an  obituary  story.  Both 
would  be  considered  advertising. 

Other  illustrations  accomplish¬ 
ing  the  same  results  include 
stamp  sections:  book  sections; 
musicale,  theatrical  and  movie 
reviews;  garden  and  home  mak¬ 
ing  departments  —  wherever 
straight  news  and  advertising 
in  the  same  fields  appear  in  an 
edition. 

'The  Power  Is  There' 

“Under  a  fanatical  bureau¬ 
crat  it  would  be  almost  impos¬ 
sible  not  to  define  every  single 
item  of  news  that  appears  in  a 
newspaper  as  advertising  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  postal 
rates,”  Hanson  submitted.  “If 
it  be  argued  that  the  Depart¬ 
ment  has  no  intention  of  resort¬ 
ing  to  such  fanaticism,  the  reply 
is  made  that  the  power  is  there 
if  at  some  future  time  another 
head  of  the  Department  chooses 
to  exercise  it.” 

William  N.  Hardy,  manager 
of  Pennsylvania  Newspaper 
Publishers’  Association,  predict¬ 
ed  that  enactment  of  HR-2945 
(the  number  of  the  bill  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment)  would  create  a  “blackout 
of  information”  for  many  small 
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communities  by  forcing  publish¬ 
ers  out  of  business.  Where 
eliminations  do  not  occur  out¬ 
right.  he  said,  circulations  are 
bound  to  drop  by  reason  of 
necessary  increases  in  subscrip¬ 
tion  rates.  And  the  sum  total, 
he  contended,  would  be  propor¬ 
tionate  loss  of  advertising  and 
weakening  of  the  entire  struc¬ 
ture  of  information. 

The  witness  asked  the  com¬ 
mittee  to  bear  in  mind  the  his¬ 
toric  background  of  lower  rates 
for  second-class,  and  the  Hoov¬ 
er  Commission  recommendation 
that  franked  government  mail 
and  air-mail  subsidy  costs  not 
be  considered  a  part  of  the 
Post  Office  deficit.  He  reiterat¬ 
ed  Hanson’s  warning  that  the 
new  tests  of  advertising  matter 
are  unworkable,  uneconomic, 
and  would  result  in  disputes. 

“Advertising,”  he  suggested, 
“should  include  only  that  for 
which  the  publisher  is  paid.” 

“The  whole  plan,”  he  con¬ 
tended,  “would  seem  to  be  one 
which  would  retard  our  national 
selling,  promotion  and  adver¬ 
tising  effort  at  a  time  when  we 
most  need  to  expand  this  ef¬ 
fort  if  we  are  to  sell  more  goods, 
retain  our  present  prosperity 
and  high  employment.  If  there 
already  is  danger  of  a  business 
decline,  then  HR-2945  will  sure¬ 
ly  increase  that  danger,  make 
the  decline  more  certain  and 
more  severe.” 

Results  which  the  witness  pre¬ 
dicted  would  flow  from  enact¬ 
ment  of  the  bill  include:  un¬ 
employment  in'  the  printing  and 
publishing  industry  as  a  result 
of  elimination  of  many  small 
papers;  curtailing  of  donated 
advertising  for  government 
bonds,  community  chest  drives, 
etc.;  the  law  of  diminishing  re¬ 
turn  would  operate  by  with¬ 
drawal  of  many  papers  from 
the  mail;  imposition  of  heaviest 
burden  on  the  small  papers, 
which  are  least  able  to  bear  it. 

881%  Increase  Cited 

Hardy  submitted  memoranda 
from  publishers  describing  the 
effect  of  the  suggested  rates 
upon  their  operations.  One  of 
them  read: 

“The  Herald-Mail  Co.  of 
Hagerstown,  Md.,  publishers  of 
the  Morning  Herald  and  the 
Daily  Mail,  with  more  than  20,- 
000  circulation,  indicates  that 
the  increase  in  cost  of  second- 
class  postage  for  servicing  mail 
subscribers  to  the  Morning  Her¬ 
ald  would  be  881%,  and  that 
the  increase  for  subscribers  to 
the  Daily  Mail,  evening  paper, 
would  be  900%.” 

Other  publishers  ranged  their 
prospective  cost  increases  be¬ 
tween  100  and  200%.  Lancaster 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  stated  that 
the  new  rates  would  require  a 
mail  subscription  increase  of  $2 
per  year. 

“We  object  to  the  present 
rates  being  classified  as  a  sub¬ 
sidy  for  newspapers  and  will 
try  to  prove  that  such  is  not 
the  case,”  Hardy  said.  “A  sur¬ 
vey  of  Pennsylvania  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers  shows  that 
nearly  all  charge  less  for  mail 
subscriptions  in  Zones  1  and  2 
than  for  home-delivery  or  per 
copy  sales.  Whatever  benefits 
are  derived  from  the  present 
rates  goes  to  readers.  Rates  al¬ 
so  are  lower  in  the  other  zones 


than  for  home-delivery  but  not 
as  low  as  for  Zones  1  and  2.” 

For  Southern  Newspaper 
Publishers’  Association,  and  the 
Raleigh  (N.  C. )  News  and  Ob¬ 
server,  of  which  he  is  general 
manager,  Frank  A.  Daniels  ad¬ 
vanced  the  claim  that  the  Post 
Office  Department  actually  is 
making  a  profit  on  newspaper 
handling,  in  some  instances. 
His  paper  uses  the  mails  to  the 
extent  of  37.6%  of  its  circula¬ 
tion,  and  this,  he  said,  is  the 
situation: 

“It  is  my  confirmed  belief  that 
if  our  second-class  mail  were 
taken  out  of  the  Post  Office  De¬ 
partment  and  handled  inde¬ 
pendently  by  us,  the  Post  Office 
Department  could  only  elimi¬ 
nate  one  man  who  spends  four 
hours  at  our  plant  each  night 
weighing  papers,  and  for  this 
the  Government  would  give  up 
$53,617.10  annually  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  rates.” 

Again  applying  the  proposals 
to  his  own  operations,  Daniels 
said  the  bill  would  increase 
mailing  costs  of  the  News  and 
Observer  246%  in  the  first  year, 
and  319%  in  the  second  year. 

Typical  Southern  Problem 

SNPA  offered  a  study  of  oper¬ 
ations  of  a  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
newspaper  (name  not  given)  as 
typical  of  the  problem  found  in 
the  southern  states,  and  cover¬ 
ing  only  costs  of  postage,  trans¬ 
portation  and  newsprint,  elimi¬ 
nating  payroll,  news-gathering, 
and  other  costs.  The  paper  is 
published  in  a  city  of  128.000 
population,  with  net  paid  52,000 
circulation  weekdays,  of  which 
5,561  copies  move  RFD.  The 
subscription  rate  is  $10  a  year 
for  six  daily  issues  a  week. 

RFD  net  revenue  is  $44,522  a 
year.  These  are  the  cost  items: 
second-class  postage  on  RFD  cir¬ 
culation,  per  year,  $8,185;  cost 
of  post  office  services  performed 
by  the  newspaper,  including 
routing,  sacking,  transportation 
to  post  office  of  destination  by 
exceptional  dispatch  in  publish¬ 
ers’  own  trucks  or  by  private 
contract,  per  year,  $12,980; 
newsprint  cost,  per  year,  per 
subscriber,  $4.87,  a  total  for 
newsprint  of  $27,090,  and  a 
grand  total  of  $48,255. 

The  present  excess  of  costs 
over  revenue  is  $3,733. 

If  the  proposed  rates  are  im¬ 
posed,  the  increased  cost  to  this 
newspaper  will  be  218%,  or  an 
added  $17,843.  The  net  loss  on 
5,561  RFD  circulation,  calculat¬ 
ing  postage  and  newsprint  costs 
only,  will  be  $21,576. 

Murray  Asks  for  Suggestions 

Throughout  the  hearing. 

Chairman  Murray’s  attitude 

could  be  described  only  as  im¬ 
patient.  At  one  point  he  re¬ 
marked  to  Hanson  that  although 
the  ANPA  attorney  had  ap¬ 

peared  before  the  committee  on 
the  same  subject  on  numerous 
occasions,  he  has  not  yet  offered 
one  constructive  suggestion  to 
meet  the  problem.  Hanson 

calmly  replied  that  an  across- 
the-board  increase  in  rates 
would  be  a  better  solution  than 
the  complicated  pattern  of  the 
proposed  measure.  He  answered 
“yes”  to  the  question  whether 
the  reach  for  distinction  be¬ 
tween  advertising  and  editorial 
matter  should  be  stricken  from 
the  bill. 
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Committee  members  left  thi 
subject  under  consideration  q 
one  occasion  to  search  a  proth 
lem  that  touches  their  o«t 
pocketbooks.  They  wanted  tc 
know  why  politicians  an 
charged  higher  rates  than  othc 
advertisers.  Witnesses  gave  vt 
rious  answers,  but  Daniels  pu; 
the  lid  on  the  discussion  by  ex¬ 
plaining  that  infrequent  users  a! 
space  are  charged  more  that 
regular  users — circuses,  for  ex¬ 
ample. 

It  was  brought  out,  also 
that  the  Chattanooga  Times,  it 
Chairman  Murray’s  distrift 
charges  the  same  rate  for  po¬ 
litical  ads  as  for  other  promo¬ 
tional  copy. 

Rep.  H.  R.  Gross  of  low 
asked  several  questions  designed 
to  bring  out  the  wisdom  o! 
graduated  charges  based  upo; 
proportion  of  advertising  to  ed 
torial  copy  in  each  issue,  br 
did  not  express  an  opinion. 

Religious  Magazine  in  Dangei 

What  was  considered  a  telling 
blow  against  the  second-clas 
mail  boosts  was  the  testimoni 
of  Daniel  A.  Poling,  editor  d 
the  Christian  Herald,  who  spoke 
for  religious  publications  wifi 
combined  circulation  of  41,716 
232  copies,  and  who  said: 

“The  increases  proposed  it 
this  bill  would  quickly  destroy 
Christian  Herald  magazine,  the 
most  widely  circulated  journi 
in  its  field,  along  with  its  fou- 
charitable  institutions.  The  pro¬ 
posed  postal  increases  in  th 
year  1949  would  be  greater  that 
the  entire  margin  of  income 
versus  expense  of  the  last  five 
years. 

“The  bill  discriminates  equal 
ly  and  heavily  against  practical¬ 
ly  all  substantial  publication! 
going  to  small-town  Amerio 
and  using  United  States  mails- 
the  farm  journals,  women's 
service,  educational  journals,  la¬ 
bor,  home,  garden,  fraternal 
and  others.” 

Threat  to  Freedom  Seen 

Chairman  Murray  spoke  ii 
some  irritation  to  point  out  tha; 
publishers’  representatives  agree 
there  should  be  an  increase  ia 
rates  for  handling  newspaper; 
in  the  mails,  but  they  seen 
anxious  to  obstruct  actio: 
toward  that  end.  Other  com 
mittee  members  evidently  did 
not  share  his  feelings.  Reps 
Gross,  Edward  H.  Rees  of  Kan¬ 
sas,  and  Usher  L.  Burdick  d 
North  Dakota,  moved  their 
questioning  along  lines  of  pos¬ 
sible  threat  to  press  freedom 
and  to  newspaper  distribution, 
and  the  effect  increased  rates 
might  have  upon  the  sub¬ 
scribers. 

Another  member.  Rep.  Harold 
C.  Hagan  of  Minnesota,  suggest¬ 
ed  to  his  colleagues  that  they 
keep  in  mind  that  Congress  his 
never  adopted  a  second-cto 
mail  policy  designed  to  pay  its 
own  way,  but  always  has  kept 
in  mind  “the  performance  of  i 
great  service.” 

A  statement  submitted  by  the 
Association  of  National  Adver 
tisers  declared  that  “any  acUw 
which  would  impair  the  etfifl 
ency  of  advertising  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  might  have  serio® 
consequences  economically  an® 
socially.” 
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Executive  Staff 
Changes  Made 
At  Davenport 

Davenport,  la. — Philip  D.  Ad¬ 
ler,  publisher  of  the  Ketvanee 
(Ill.)  Star-Courier,  has  been 
named  publisher  of  the  Daven¬ 
port  Times  to  succeed  his  father, 
the  late  E.  P.  Adler. 

In  a  series  of  changes,  Lee  P. 
Loomis,  Mason  City  ( la. )  Globe- 
Gazette  publisher,  becomes 
president  of  the  Times;  David  K. 
Gottlieb,  formerly  advertising 
director,  becomes  business  man¬ 
ager,  and  Ralph  J.  Leysen,  man¬ 
aging  editor,  is  vicepresident. 

Phil  Adler,  in  addition  to  pub¬ 
lisher,  is  secretary  and  treas¬ 
urer,  and  Miss  Ellen  Thompson 
is  assistant  secretary  and  treas¬ 
urer. 

Share  Top  Spots 

Mr.  Loomis,  who  has  been 
second  in  command  of  the  Lee 
Syndicate  newspapers  under  Mr. 
Adler  as  president,  will  share 
the  presidency  of  various  Lee 
papers  with  Phil  Adler,  who  be¬ 
comes  president  of  the  Kewanee 
Star-Courier  and  the  Hannibal 
(Mo.)  Courier-Post. 

Mr.  Loomis  had  no  stock  in¬ 
terest  in  the  Hannibal  paper, 
but  becomes  president  of  other 
Lee  papers,  including  the 
Davenport  Democrat;  Ottumwa 
(la.)  Courier;  Mason  City  Globe 
Gazette;  Muscatine  (la.)  Jour¬ 
nal;  Lincoln  (Neb.)  Star,  La- 
Crosse  (Wis. )  Tribune,  and 
Madison  (Wis.)  State  Journal. 

Mr.  Loomis,  continuing  as 
publisher  of  the  Globe-Gazette, 
is  also  president  of  two  un¬ 
related  radio  companies,  Lee 
Radio,  Inc.,  of  Mason  City,  and 
Lee  Broadcasting,  Inc.,  of  Quin¬ 
cy,  Ill. 

Lee  P.  Loomis  entered  upon 
his  newspaper  career  under  the 
watchful  eye  of  his  great-uncle, 
Alfred  W.  Lee,  founder  of  the 
group  of  newspapers  which  has 
perpetuated  his  name. 

Loomis  Began  in  Circulation 

Born  at  Hannibal,  Mo.,  Sept. 
28, 1884,  he  attended  private  and 
public  schools  and  Oberlin  Col¬ 
lege. 

Starting  as  a  subscription  so¬ 
licitor  for  the  Ottumwa  (la.) 
Courier,  he  shortly  became 
bookkeeper,  thence  moved  to 
the  editorial  department  as  re¬ 
porter  and  city  editor.  He  be¬ 
came  managing  editor  of  the 
Journal  at  Muscatine  in  1907, 
and  succeeded  Frank  D.  Throop 
as  publisher  in  1915  when  Mr. 
Throop  was  named  publisher  of 
the  Davenport  Democrat. 

When  the  Mason  City  Globe 
Gazette  became  the  seventh 
member  of  the  Lee  Syndicate  on 
April  1,  1925,  Mr.  Loomis  went 
there.  In  1937  he  put  KGLO 
on  the  air.  He  is  a  past  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Iowa  Daily  Press 
Association,  and  a  member  of 
the  governing  board  of  the  bu¬ 
reau  of  advertising.  ANPA. 

Philip  David  Adler,  born  Nov. 
5,  1902  in  Davenport,  knew 
printer’s  ink  at  almost  as  early 
an  age  as  did  his  father  who  was 
Wrenticed  to  an  Ottumwa 
*op  at  the  age  of  13.  No 
•ooner  had  he  entered  high 
•chool  than  he  became  a  print- 


Ketridge  Harper 

er’s  devil  during  vacations. 

In  the  summer  of  1922  he  ac¬ 
companied  his  father  on  a  tour 
of  Europe,  enrolling  in  the  fall 
at  the  University  of  Iowa.  Here 
he  soon  found  himself  writing 
news  stories  for  the  Daily 
Iowan  and  later  taking  his  turn 
on  the  copydesk  as  night  editor. 
In  May,  1925,  as  he  was  ending 
his  junior  year,  he  was  made 
editor  of  the  Iowan. 

Publisher  at  23 

As  Phil  Adler  was  nearing 
the  end  of  his  senior  year  it 
was  learned  that  Editor  Leo 
Lowe  of  the  Kewanee  Star- 
Courier  had  suffered  a  physical 
setback  and  that  a  substantial 
interest  in  the  paper  might  be 
acquired.  Negotiations  moved 
swiftly  and  soon  the  23-year-old 
college  graduate  was  to  find  a 
newspaper  awaiting  him  as  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher  in  June,  1926. 

During  the  war  he  served  in 
the  Office  of  Censorship  as  an 
assistant  to  Director  Byron 
Price. 

At  the  Kewanee  Star-Courier, 
Harry  Harper  is  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  newspaper  and  Mail- 
O-Graph,  a  color  printing  plant. 
Succeeding  Phil  Adler  as  editor 
of  the  Star-Courier  is  Chris  R. 
Ketridge,  formerly  managing 
editor.  Emil  F.  Anson  is  busi¬ 
ness  manager  and  secretary. 

Harper,  a  native  of  Iowa,  was 
graduated  from  the  University 
of  Iowa  in  1928  and  began  news¬ 
paper  work  in  his  college  days 
as  circulation  manager  of  Stu¬ 
dent  Publications.  He  later 
joined  the  Mason  City  Globe- 
Gazette  as  a  member  of  the  cir¬ 
culation  staff  and  went  to  Ke 
wanee  as  advertising  manager 
of  the  Star-Courier. 

Ketridge  is  a  native  Ke- 
waneean,  trained  under  Leo  H. 
Lowe,  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Star-Courier,  before  the 
Adlers  took  over.  Anson  is  a 
former  bank  cashier. 

■ 

Fields  Quits  AL  Post 

Indianapolis — Raymond  Fields, 
Oklahoma  newspaper  publisher, 
has  resigned  as  director  of  pub¬ 
lic  relations  for  the  American 
Legion.  Harry  Guinivan  suc¬ 
ceeds  him. 


Colonel  O'Laughlin 
Dies  in  Washington 

Washington — Col.  John  Callan 
O'Laughlin.  76,  publisher  of  the 
Army  and  Navy  Journal,  and 
assistant  Secretary  of  State  un¬ 
der  President  Theodore  Roose¬ 
velt.  died  March  14  at  Walter 
Reed  Hospital. 

His  death  ends  a  distinguished 
journalistic  career  which  span¬ 
ned  a  half-century  and  led  him 
to  the  four  corners  of  the  world 
in  the  coverage  of  news. 

Starting  as  a  reporter  in  1893 
in  the  Washington  bureau  of  the 
New  York  Herald,  O'Laughlin 
was  an  eye  witness  at  such  spec¬ 
tacles  as  the  blockade  of  Vene¬ 
zuela  in  1902  and  the  Russo- 
Japanese  War  in  1904.  He 
joined  the  Associated  Press  in 
1903  and  went  abroad  immedi¬ 
ately  on  a  roving  assignment. 
During  the  Russo-Japanese  War, 
he  was  assigned  to  Moscow. 

After  the  cessation  of  hos¬ 
tilities,  he  returned  to  the 
United  States,  accepting  a  re- 
portorial  job  on  the  Chicago 
Tribune.  Later,  he  was  named 
the  Tribune’s  Washington  corre¬ 
spondent,  remaining  on  this  post 
until  1914,  when  he  switched  to 
the  Chicago  Herald. 

As  a  youthful  reporter, 
O’Laughlin  followed  Teddy 
Roosevelt  into  the  African  jun¬ 
gles  in  1910,  returning  with 
many  exclusive  stories  and 
material  for  a  book  which  he 
named  “From  the  Jungle 
Through  Europe  With  Roose¬ 
velt.” 

In  1925,  he  bought  the  Army 
and  Navy  Journal. 

©bttuarp 

CHARLES  C.  COX,  53,  head 

of  the  C.  C.  Cox  Publishing 
Co.,  publishers'  representatives, 
recently,  at  Santa  Monica,  Calif. 

Mrs.  Edward  Rominske,  nee 
Cora  Bangsberg,  63,  former  tele¬ 
graph  editor  of  the  La  Crosse 
(Wis.)  Tribune,  recently,  at 
Madison,  Wis.  Among  her  sur¬ 
vivors  is  Roy  L.  Bangsberg,  a 
brother,  managing  editor  of  the 
Tribune. 

Henry  E.  Fries.  91,  once  part¬ 


time  owner  of  the  Winston 
Salem  (N.  C.)  Journal  and  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Winston-Salem 
Southbound  Railway,  March  3. 

Ollie  C.  McQuage,  54,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Mocksville 
( N.  C. )  Enterprise  and  past 
president  of  the  Western  North 
Carolina  Press  Association. 
March  8,  at  Mocksville. 

Alfred  L.  Southwick,  67,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Baltimore  (  Md. )  Sun¬ 
day  American  since  1935,  March 
9,  at  Baltimore.  He  started  on 
the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Post,  and 
Baltimore  News  city  editor  and 
Boston  American  managing  edi¬ 
tor.  A  son,  Paul,  is  an  editor 
in  Associated  Press’  Concord, 
N.  H.  bureau. 

George  A.  Wyville,  66,  who 
joined  the  Associated  Press  in 
1902,  installed  its  foreign  news 
library,  was  on  the  cable  desk, 
business  news  and  personnel  de 
partments,  March  9,  at  Hights- 
town,  N.  J. 

Mitchell  A.  Curtis,  34,  night 
radio  news  editor  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  March  10,  in  Man¬ 
hattan.  He  had  worked  on 
newspapers  in  Peoria  and  Joliet, 
Ill.;  had  been  news  editor  of 
WCLS,  Joliet. 

Justin  H.  Forrest,  67,  Chi¬ 
cago  Herald- American  city  hall 
reporter  and  political  writer  for 
32  years  until  his  retirement  in 
1947,  March  12,  at  Chicago.  He 
had  been  on  the  old  Washington 
Times,  had  his  own  Chicago 
news  bureau  before  joining  the 
old  American  in  1915. 

Albert  H.  Lee,  66,  co-publisher 
of  the  Rupert  (la.)  Minidoka 
County  News,  a  weekly,  March 
1,  at  Rupert.  He  had  worked  on 
the  Greeley  (Colo.)  Tribune, 
Oklahoma  City  (Okla.)  News 
and  Denver  (Colo.)  Post. 

Eldon  K.  Langevin,  47,  Omaha 
(Neb.)  World  Herald  staffer 
since  1926,  formerly  chief  of 
the  photo  department  and  assis¬ 
tant  city  editor,  March  14,  at 
Omaha. 

Alfred  R.  Goldberg.  57,  sec¬ 
retary  and  treasurer  of  the  Ray 
McCarthy  Advertising  Service, 
Inc.,  once  assistant  sports  editor 
of  the  old  New  York  American 
and  on  the  old  New  York 
Tribune  sports  staff,  March  15, 
in  Manhattan. 


WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER  CHAIN 

.\  long-estiil>li>lie(l  cliain  of  ABC  weekly  new^pape^s  is  offered 
for  sale,  without  huilding.  at  ^190,000.  Sale  of  the  building 
housing  the  plant  is  optional.  The  newspaper  and  joh  print¬ 
ing  plant  is  iiiodern  anil  adequate. 

Published  in  a  hea\ily  industrialized  area,  within  100  miles 
of  New  York  C.ity,  this  operation  affords  a  conservative  invest¬ 
ment  and  has  attractive  possibilities  for  expansion.  Last 
year’s  gross  income  was  $17.5.000.  Further  information  avail¬ 
able  to  qualified  buyers. 

SMALL  PROPERTIES  DIVISION 

THE  SMITH  DAVIS  CORPORATION 

Smith  Davis,  Prtsidant  Albert  Zugsmith,  Executive  Vice-President 

317  South  Sixteenth  Street  Philadelphia  2,  Pa. 

Phone  Kingsley  6-1132 
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Portland  Strike 


Finally  Ended; 
Raises  Granted 


Portland,  Ore.  —  The  theme 
song  of  Night  Editor  Larry 
Hunter  of  the  Journal  was 

“I  owe,  I  owe 

As  back  to  work  I  go.  .  . 
as  he  reported  for  duty  on  the 
paper  March  15.  It  was  echoed 
with  various  forms  of  emphasis 
by  most  of  the  other  2,000  Port¬ 
land  newspaper  personnel  who 
had  been  off  the  payroll  since 
the  pressmens  strike  began 
Feb.  18,  closing  the  Oregonian 
and  Journal  for  three  and  one- 
half  weeks. 

The  pressmen  and  publishers 
reached  an  agreement  IVtarch  9, 
but  it  took  until  late  afternoon 
of  the  11th  to  have  the  contract 
signed. 

The  next  barrier  to  resump¬ 
tion  of  publication  arose  when 
the  members  of  Multnomah 
Typographical  Union  No,  58  re¬ 
fused  to  return  to  work  until 
certain  demands  were  met,  as 
did  members  of  Portland  Mail¬ 
ers  Union  No.  13.  They  had 
been  working  without  a  signed 
contract  since  Jan.  1,  1948. 

After  a  series  of  conferences 
over  the  weekend,  agreements 
were  reached  for  presentation  to 
union  meetings  on  March  14. 
Official  word  of  a  callback  of 
employes  was  given  the  radio 
stations  less  than  five  minutes 
before  they  went  off  the  air 
Monday  night.  Almost  full 
crews  showed  up  next  morning, 
however. 

The  printers  and  mailers  were 
granted  a  wage  increase  of 
$3.25  a  week,  the  same  as  press¬ 
men.  Union  printers  on  the  day 
side  now  receive  $93.25  a  week 
and  on  the  night  side  $98.25  for 
36^  hours.  The  new  wage 
scale  for  the  mailers  is  $88  a 
week.  They  also  received  a 
third  week  of  paid  vacation  for 
men  with  more  than  five  years' 
service.  That  had  also  been 
granted  the  pressmen. 

The  stereotypers  and  photo¬ 
engravers  returned  to  work  and 
wage  negotiations  with  them 
will  follow. 

The  members  of  the  Portland 
Newspaper  Guild,  with  whom 
the  management  of  both  news¬ 
papers  have  been  in  negotiation 
as  to  wage  scale,  accepted  the 
call  to  work,  postponing  a  mem¬ 
bership  meeting  which  was  to 
have  been  held  before  their  re¬ 
turn  to  work. 

The  morning  Oregonian  was 
the  last  paper  published  before 
the  strike  and  the  Journal  was 
the  first  to  resume  with  a  40- 
page  edition  of  March  15.  The 
edition  was  delayed  somewhat 
because  the  members  of  the 
pressmen’s  union  called  a  meet¬ 
ing  for  10  a.m.  ( the  day  side 
shift  begins  at  8:30  am.)  and 
Journal  pressmen  went  to  the 
meeting  before  reporting  to 
work. 


NLRB  Hearing  Set 

Washington  —  The  full  Na¬ 
tional  Labor  Relations  Board 
will  take  up  the  case  of  the 
Rockville  Center  (N.  Y.)  Nas¬ 
sau  Review  Star  against  the 
International  Typographical 
Union  on  April  5.  One  of  the 
principal  issues  is  the  union's 
demand  lor  a  closed  shop 
clause.  Union  printers  struck 
the  paper  in  November.  1947, 
but  it  has  continued  to  pub¬ 
lish. 


2  Tennis  Stars 


Must  Play  for 


Phila.  Inquirer 


Expose  Squad 
Prompts  Raid 
On  Gaming  Den 


Seattle  —  In  the  old  expose 
tradition  of  the  press,  the  Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer  uncovered  an 
alleged  gambling  joint  March  14. 

The  investigation  and  ex¬ 
posure  by  the  Hearst-owned 
morning  daily  led  to  a  raid  that 
resulted  in  closure  of  the  place, 
arrest  of  six  Chinese  as  oper¬ 
ators,  and  the  taking  of  the 
names  of  78  patrons  who  were 
ordered  to  report  to  the  prose¬ 
cuting  attorney. 

P.-I.  Reporters  Fergus  Hoff¬ 
man  and  Wendel  Jahn,  under 
orders  of  the  paper’s  editors, 
did  the  sleuthing  that  resulted 
in  the  exposure.  They  got  into 
the  joint  on  a  Saturday  night. 
They  saw  lotteries,  chuck-a-luck 
and  other  games. 

The  reporters  returned  a  short 
time  later  with  Photographer 
Dick  Cameron.  While  the  re¬ 
porters  held  open  the  doors, 
Cameron  flashed  a  picture  of  the 
interior. 

The  P.-I.  ran  the  expos6  story 
in  its  early  edition.  Meanwhile, 
a  reporter  telephoned  the  coun¬ 
ty  sheriff,  vacationing  at  a  ranch 
200  miles  distant  in  Eastern 
Washington.  Advised  of  the  ex- 
pos4,  the  sheriff  telephoned  his 
office  in  Seattle  and  gave  orders 
for  an  immediate  raid. 

King  County  Prosecutor 
Charles  O.  (Chuck)  Carroll 
praised  the  P.-I.  for  its  initiative 
in  exposing  the  place,  declaring 
it  another  example  of  the  news¬ 
paper’s  constant  vigilance  in  the 
public  interest.  TTie  prosecutor 
had  written  the  sheriff  only  a 
few  days  before,  demanding 
closure  of  the  joint.  The 
sheriff’s  office  said  it  found  it 
closed  at  that  time. 


Classified  Ads 


SITUATION  WANTED 
(Cash  with  Order) 

I  time — $.50  per  line 
4  times —  .40  per  line 


HELP  WANTED  AND 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 


First  N.  J.  A-tvard 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J. — First 
journalism  award  ($25)  of  the 
New  Jersey  Woman’s  Press  Club 
went  to  Ethel  Minster,  a  senior 
at  New  Jersey  College  for 
Women,  Rutgers  University. 


Ads  in  39  Dailies 
Announce  Strikes  End 

Newspaper  advertisements 
running  in  39  dailies  in  the 
Northern  New  Jersey  area  and 
Westchester  County,  N.  Y.,  are 
being  used  to  announce  the  end 
of  a  strike  which  closed  down 
five  major  ice  cream  plants  for 
more  than  16  weeks. 

The  ads,  which  vary  in  size 
from  200  to  1,100  lines,  are  be¬ 
ing  spread  out  over  a  two- week 
period  beginning  March  15. 
Each  ad  carries  the  individual 
sponsorship  of  one  of  the  com¬ 
panies  affected  by  the  strike. 


1  time — $1.00  per  line 

2  times —  .90  per  line 
4  times —  .80  per  line 

3  lines  minimum 


Count  approzimsteir  five,  5  letter 
words,  one  line. 

Forms  close  Wednesday  noon. 


WHEN  ANSWERING  BLIND  ADS. 

please  address  them  as  follows;  Boz 
Number.  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER.  1475 
Broadway,  Now  York  18,  N.  Y. 


Machinists  Move 

Lorenz  Printers  Machinists 
Co.  is  moving  this  month  from 
35  Rose  Street,  New  York  City, 
to  larger  quarters  at  3626  31st 
Street,  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. 


Philadelphia  —  In  a  consent 
decree,  filed  March  14  by  U.  S. 
District  Judge  William  H.  Kirk¬ 
patrick,  Bobby  Riggs,  noted  ten¬ 
nis  player,  is  ordered  to  comply 
with  the  terms  of  a  contract  to 
play  in  tournaments  sponsored 
by  Philadelphia  Inquirer  Chari¬ 
ties,  Inc. 

The  decree  was  the  result  of 
a  breach  of  contract  suit  against 
Riggs  and  Jack  Kramer,  world’s 
tennis  champion.  The  original 
suit,  filed  in  Common  Pleas 
Court,  then  transferred  to  Fed¬ 
eral  jurisdiction,  asked  $25,000 
damages,  but  no  financial  award 
was  made. 

According  to  Richardson  Dil- 
worth,  attorney  for  the  Inquirer, 
the  suit  grew  out  of  the  defend¬ 
ants’  alleged  refusal  to  play  in 
the  1948  professional  champion¬ 
ship  matches  sponsored  by  the 
newspaper.  It  was  charged  that 
the  players  instead  signed  up 
with  a  Chicago  sports  promoter. 

In  an  agreement  with  the  law¬ 
yers  on  both  sides,  Kramer 
signed  a  stipulation,  agreeing  to 
play  for  the  Inquirer  Charities. 
It  was  reported  that  Riggs 
would  settle  out  of  court. 

The  contract  with  the  Inquirer 
runs  until  Dec.  31,  1955. 


CLASSIFIED 

ADS 


NEWSPAPER— BROKERS 


ADVANTAGEOUS  AND  EXODU81VB 
APPKAI8ED  WESTERN 
NEWSPAPEKS 


Marcus  OrifBn  &  Associates 
427  W.  5th  St.,  Los  Angeles  13,  Calif. 
CALIFORNIA  DAILIES,  WEEKLIES 
J.  A.  Snyder,  99S0  Braddock  Drin 
Culver  City,  California 
CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Oo.,  Ventura,  California 
DAIIilES  BOUGHT  AND  SOLD  ' 
L.  PARKER  LIKELY 
Times  Bldg.,  St.  Petersburg,  Floridi 


EXCLUSIVE  CALIFORNIA  WEEK¬ 
LIES  that  will  soon  grow  into  dailies. 


J.  R.  GABBERT 
3937  Orange  St.,  Riverside,  Calif. 


EXCLUSIVE  newspaper  brokers  for 
27  years  —  Our  motto:  ‘‘Always  s 
.-.quare  deal  for  buyer  and  seller," 


Seattle  Times  Gives 
Funds  for  Research 

Seattle,  Wash. — The  Seattle 
Times  has  presented  more  than 
$10,000  to  the  University  of 
Washington  and  to  Washington 
State  College. 

The  money,  raised  by  sports 
and  vacation  shows  the  Times 
has  sponsored  for  three  years, 
will  be  used  for  scholarships 
for  research  by  students  in  fish¬ 
eries,  game  management  and 
conservation. 

W.  K.  Blethen,  publisher  of 
the  Times,  presented  a  check  for 
$6,040  to  Dr.  Raymond  B.  Allen, 
president  of  the  university,  and 
one  for  $4,000  to  Dr.  Wilson 
Compton,  president  of  the  state 
college. 


LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  52,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Michigan 
FLORIDA  dailies  and  weeklies  bought 
and  sold.  The  R.  U.  Berg  Co.,  Boz  65, 
Melbourne,  Florida. 

FOR  BUYING  OR  SELLING  in  rich 
Iowa  field,  advise  with  Herman  H. 
Koch,  2610  Nebraska  St.,  Siouz  (hty, 
Iowa.  Former  publisher. 

MAY  BROTHERS,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  bought 

and  sold  without  publicity. _ 

★★Sound  investments  in  selected  Pub¬ 
lication  Properties.  .Arthur  W.  Stypes, 
625  Market  St.,  San  Franriseo  5,  Cal. 
We  have  better  buys  from  $20,000  to 
$2,000,000. 

ODETT  &  ODETT,  Brokers 
Publishers  for  many  years 
P.  O.  Boz  527,  San  Fernando,  Calif. 


_ PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 

FLORIDA  WEEKLY,  in  central  part 
of  State,  rich  citrus  fruit  area.  $7,500 
cash  required,  balance  monthly.  The 
R.  H.  Berg  Co..  .Melbourne,  Florida. 
FOR  SALE — Complete  modern  daily 
newspaper  and  job  printing  plant  in 
Montana  doin^  nearly  $250,000  annual 
gross ;  ezclusive  territory.  Earl  Me- 
Oinnis  .Agency,  Lewiatown,  Montana. 
NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE.  Catalogn* 
No.  19  now  ready.  May  Bros.,  Bing- 

hamton.  New  York. _ 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  DAILY. 
Gross  $125,000.  Asking  $145,000 
building  included.  Down  $100,000. 
.Tuck  L.  Stoll,  Boz  8408,  Los  Angelei 

16,  California. _ _ 

WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER  for  sale— ei- 
tablished  twenty  years;  In  Bugg’i 
Island  Federal  power  developmeit 
area;  ABC  circulation;  Eastern  North 
Carolina;  no  printing  plant,  but  favor¬ 
able  printing  contract  available;  ot 
competition.  Boz  2853,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


PUBLICATIONS  WANTED 


There  is  e-n  edditional  charge  of 
1 5  cenfs  for  the  use  of  a  box  rtum- 
ber  on  each  order.  Postage  charges 
incurred  for  forwarding  PACKAGES 
wil  be  billed. 


WANTED  —  SOUND  WEEKLY  it 
Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Maryland 
Delaware,  Virginia.  Must  have  gool 
equipment,  future  possibilities,  fairly 
priced.  Give  complete  details,  first  let¬ 
ter.  Sample  copies.  Strictly  confideo- 
tial.  Private,  no  brokers.  Cash  dsil. 
Write  Boz  2881,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SAU 


FOR  SALE — Baum  folder  now  beini 
used  in  job  printing  department  every 
day.  Reason  for  selling,  we  need  • 
larger  and  faster  folder,  and  have  pw- 
e  based  same.  Folder  and  quarter  H. 
P.  motor  complete  for  $250.  ciM. 
Phone,  wire  or  write  The  Norwich  Puh 
Co.,  Inc.,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 
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mechanical  equipment  for  sale  1  MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE  MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE  | 


WHAT  HAVE  YOU  GOT  TO 
SELL? 

{Or  Will  Buy) 

Daplex  or  Oosi  Flatbeds,  Duplex 
TaDuIers  and  Stereotype.  Dni>lex 
Ooii.  Hoe  or  Scott  semi-cylindrical 
presses. 

For  a  quick  sale,  let  Charlie  Brown, 
formerly  with  Duplex  for  26  years, 
sell  It  for  you. 

Have  waiting  clientele 
Contact  me. 

CHARLES  H.  BROWN 

1  North  Main  Street 
Fond  du  Lac,  Wisconsin 

ie-Page  Goss  Straightline  2-deck 
Web  Newspaper  Press,  23  9/16"  sheet 
cut.  Box  2934.  Editor  &  Publisher. 
HOS  3  UNIT  with  rolls  on  each  end, 
22H  cut-off,  AC  drive,  straight  pat¬ 
tern.  10'  high.  George  C.  Oxford, 
N'smpa,  Idaho. 

for  sale — Immediately  Available 

GOSS  GIANT  MAT  ROLLER.  AC  mo¬ 
tor  Used  very  little,  like  new  $3000. 
HEAVY  DUTY  DUPLEX  ROLLER— 
$2750. 

PLANE-O-PL.ATE,  with  extras,  only 
18  mo.  old  cost  $3000.  only  $2000. 
STEEL  AUTOPLATE  STEREO 
CHASES,  16.324"  or  16.517"  x  22H" 
forms  1st  Class  Condition — Try  One — 
Price  in  any  quantity,  each  $40. 
JUNIOR  AUTOPLATE  A-  SHAVF.R, 
with  motors.  7/16" — 23  916"  size 
13000. 

SIX  TON  FURNACE  WITH  KEMP 
POT  anil  burners,  with  pump,  only 
$1500. 

CURVED  CASTING  BOX,  20"  size 
$850. 

CURVED  BOX.  SHAVER  AND  CUT¬ 
TER  V-"  plates.  23  9  16"  cut.  $1000. 
FORM-b-SCORCH  MACHINE,  AC 
$300. 

STAHI  FORMER,  Price  $800. 

Prices  are  quoted  here  as  is  where  is, 
and  are  subject  to  prior  sale. 

NEWSPAPER  PUBLISHERS 
SUPPLY  CO. 

1639  NORTH  LOREL  AVENUE 
CHICAGO  39,  ILLINOIS 


FOR  SALE — New  equipment,  Directo- 
mat.  Monomelt,  Morrison,  Saws,  Ro¬ 
tary,  Shavers,  Radial  Arm  Rooters. 
Stereotype  Supplies,  Chases,  Form 
Tables,  etc.  The  Meao-Steele  Company, 
400  West  Madison  St..  Chicago,  III. 

ONE  STYLE  145  Heavy  Duty  Econ¬ 
omy  Power  Baler  with  AC  motor, 
ideal  for  newspaper  or  large  plant. 
Thomas  W.  Hall  Company,  Inc.,  120 
West  42nd  Street,  New  York  18. 


COMPLETE  ENGRAVING  PLANT,  in¬ 
cluding  24  X  24  camera,  60  line  screen, 
arc  lights,  developing  equipment,  18 
X  22  vacuum  frame,  24  x  24  whirler, 
24  X  24  etching  machine,  powdering 
box,  gas  heater,  cooler,  plus  all  other 
necessary  equipment  and  $400  of  sup¬ 
plies.  Two  skilled  non-union  opera¬ 
tors  available  for  installation  or  oper¬ 
ation.  Priced  for  quirk  sale  complete, 
$3,000.  Box  2900,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

FOR  SALE — Used  Monotype  Strip- 
caster  in  good  condition.  New  gov- 
emor,  feeder  and  pump  body.  Makes 
good  material,  leads  to  pica  borders, 
•ln$t.  In  use  in  our  plant  every  day 
nutil  new  machine  received.  Gas  pot. 
No  molds  or  nozzles.  Motor  220 
volts.  Times-Leader,  Martins  Ferry, 
Ohio.  Phone:  Martins  Ferry  78. 

PRICE  $450.00 


MATRIX  ROLLER — GOSS  Serial  125, 
20  seconds,  220  V  6U-cycle,  3-phase 
motor.  Available  during  April  1949. 
Inspection  invited.  Norristown  Times 
Herald,  Norristown,  Pennsylvania. 

USED  24-PAGE  Potter  cylindrical 
press  for  sale: 

Complete  with  A-C  drive.  Sheet-cut 
22^  inches,  column  length  21-inch.  I 
Stereotype  eauipment  includes:  Metal 
pump,  curved  casting  box,  tail  saw, 
finishing  block  and  curved  plate 
shaver. 

This  single  plate  press  prints  in  2- 
page  jumps  (everything  except  22-  I 
pages.)  Available  for  delivery  July 
15tli.  Press  in  daily  operation;  in¬ 
spect  anytime. 

Awarded  First  Place  in  Inland  Daily 
Press  Annual  Typography  Contest  last 
year  in  the  5,000  to  10,000  circulation 
bracket.  ; 


$12,000  on  our  floor. 


WATERTOW'N  PUBLIC  OPINION 
Watertown,  South  Dakota 


FOR  SALE 

HOE  SEXTUPLE 
and 

HOE  DOUBLE  SEXTUPLE 


Both  with  color  facilities,  211,4“ 
cut  olT,  double  folders,  end  feed. 


SACRIFICE  PRICE 
BEN  SHULMAN 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 

Suite  1724,  Phone:  BRyant  9-1132 
Cable  Address:  “Shulpress  New  York” 


40-PAQE  HOE  two-deck,  double  width, 

27M'  cut-off.  Uses  67",  50",  83)4",  COMPLETE  NE' 
18%"  rolls.  Two  units  four  pages  Nothing  else  to  b 
wide,  one  unit  two  pages  wide.  Press  Rotary  Newspape 
cow  printing  more  than  25,000  copies  types,  Ludlow,  t; 
Mily,  SO  h.  p.,  d.  c.,  220  volt  motor,  exceptionally  gooi 
Motor  driven  paper  hoist.  For  full  in-  out  of  business  ar 
^^stion,  write  Box  2741,  Editor  t  ises.  Low  price. 
iTibliiher.  Publisher. 
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CUTLER-HAMMER  40/3  H.  P.  two 
motor  full  automatic  newspaper  press 
drives  and  control  panels.  220  v.  3 
ph.  60  cy,  AC.  complete  with  resistors 
and  push  button  stations.  Used,  serv¬ 
iceable,  now  available.  Two  are  face 
plate  type,  equipped  to  parallel;  two 
are  cross  head  type,  wjll  also  parallel. 
Hand  casting  stereo  equipment,  21H 
inch  cutoff,  several  pieces,  list  on  re¬ 
quest.  The  EASTERN  COLOR  PRINT¬ 
ING  (X).,  Waterbury  91,  Connecticut. 

FOR  SALE — 3  Model  14  Linotypes. 
One  is  72-90  channel.  May  be  seen  in 
operation.  Excellent  condition.  The 
Daily  Pantagraph.  Bloomington.  III. 

5  S8  Linotypes 
Model  A  Intertype 
8-page  E  Duplex  Press 
Flat  bed  Miehle  &  Babcock  Presses 

NORTHERN  MACHINE  WORKS 
Marshall  &  Je^erson  Streets 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 


TWO  DUPLEX  TUBULAR  four  page 
decks  with  side  frames  and  balloon 
former.  These  are  from  a  twenty  four 
page  press  we  have  purchased  and 
we  need  only  sixteen.  Press  is  run¬ 
ning  and  equipment  is  in  excellent  I 

condition.  I 

Daily  American  Republic  I 

Poplar  Bluff,  Missouri  | 


LINOTYPE  MODEL  33  complete  with  : 
Mohr  saw  and  qnadder  and  4  extra  | 
split  magazines.  6'pocket  disk.  In  per-  ' 
feet  condition — used  less  than  year. 
Located  near  New  York.  Immediate  I 
delivery — $9500.  Box  2885,  Editor  & 
Publisher.  1 

COMPLETE  NEWSPAPER  PLANT.  | 
Nothing  else  to  buy.  Consists  of  good 
Rotary  Newspaper  Press,  four  Lino-  : 
types,  Ludlow,  type  cabinets,  all  in 
exceptionally  good  condition.  Going  , 
nut  of  business  and  must  vacate  prem¬ 
ises.  Low  price.  Box  2839,  Editor  & 
Publisher.  I 


LINOTYPE  MATS  7  point  Ionic  No. 

5  with  bold  face  52,  16  fonts;  7  point 
Ionic  No.  5  with  Italics,  2  fonts;  $95 
per  font.  Write  Evening  Star  Newspa¬ 
per  Co..  Washington,  D.  C.  Attention: 
i  C.  J.  Berry,  Jr. 

MONOMELT  Plane-o-Plate  Rotary 
plate  shaver  for  flat  casts.  Model  B- 
112,  Serial  No.  213,  220  V,  60  cycle, 

I  1  phase.  Bed  size  13"  x  15".  Used 
I  about  two  years.  Box  2883,  Editor  A 
Publisher,  _ 

LINOTYPE  MATS,  5)4  point  Ionic  | 
with  bold,  6  point  Century  expanded 
with  bold,  6!4  point  Ionic  55  with  I 
bold  face  52,  7  point  Ionic  with  bold.  ' 
I  Ben  Shulman,  Inc.,  137  Gonld  St.,  | 
Rochester,  New  York. _ ] 

HOE  FULL  PAGE  Flat  Newspaper 
Shaver;  6900  lb.  Ostrander  and  8000 
Ib.  Hoe  Metal  Furnaces,  with  or  with¬ 
out  pumps;  Automatic  Plate  Finishing 
'  Machines  for  all  standard  sheet  cut- 
j  offs;  Curved  Casting  Boxes,  all  siiea; 
Hoe  radial  arm  Flat  Router;  Hoe 
Electrotyper’s  12"  Book  Plate  and 
Job  Shaving  Machine:  18V4"  Hoe 
Planing  or  Roughing  Machine;  Hoe 
Dry  Mat  Roller;  New  Hall  Form 
j  'Tables  and  Dump  Trucks;  DURAL 
j  light-weight  Stereotype  Chases;  Power 
,  Cutters,  both  new  and  used.  Thomas  ! 
I  W,  Hall  Company.  Inc.,  120  West 
42nd  St.,  New  Y’ork  18.  [ 

FOR  S.-VLE:  Model  8  and  9  Linotypes;  I 
Model  X  Intertype:  Vandercook  full 
I  page,  band  operated  Proof  Press;  ; 
Vanden  ook,  No.  325,  full  page  power  ' 
Proof  Press  with  36"  power  Paper  i 
Cotter;  W.  J.  Wise.  32  Boulevard  of  i 
Allies,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Phone:  .4t-  I 
lantic  9754.  j 

;  CRAWFORD  SINGLE  WRAPPER  en-  ; 
i  flor.sed  by  users  in  ten  states.  News-  | 
paper  and  periodical  models  now  in 
production.  Edmondson.  1522  Callow-  ' 
hill  St..  Phil.adelphia  30.  Pennsylvania.  ; 

I  LATHE  FOR  GRINDING 

I  INK  ROLLERS 

i  Special  17'  roll  turning  lathe  which  i 
was  used  liy  Minneapolis  Times,  be-  I 
I  fore  its  merger  with  our  new-papers. 

'  to  grind  down  all  sizes  of  robber  ink 
rollers,  20"  swing  3  li.p.  .VC  induction 
i  motor,  geared  feed  with  *4  h.p.  DC 
‘  motor,  motor  driven  head  with  1  h.p. 

I  I  VC  induction  motor,  AC  motor  driven 
Tornado  blower.  Magnite  switch  con- 
I  trol.  Good  operating  condition. 

•  C.  A.  Peterson 

Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune 
I  Minneapolis  15,  Minnesota 


NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE 


NEWSPRINT,  ANY  QUANTITY 

AT  ATTRACTIVE  PRICES 

S.  B.  Behrens  &  Co.,  54  E.  9tb  8t., 
New  York  City,  Tel:  ORchard  4*6460 

NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ENGINEERS 

MASON-MOORE-TRACY.  Inc. 
Printing  Press  Engineers 
Machinists  and  Movers 
Web,  Offset,  Flat-Bed  Experts 

We  will  move,  erect  or  repair  pressea 
ANYWHERE 

28  East  4th  St..  New  York  3,  N.  T. 
Phone:  SPring  7-1740 

MACHINISTS — Dismantling,  moving 
assembling  entire  newspaper  plants, 
repairs,  maintenance,  service  nation 
w  ide. 

LORENZ  PRINTERS 
MACHINISTS  COMPANY 

35  Rose  Street.  New  York  7,  N.  T. 


NEWSPAPER  PLANTS  allied  equip 
ment,  dismantled,  moved,  erected,  local 
and  long  distance  service. 


FOR  SALE  ' 

COMPLETE  NEWSPAPER  PLANT  i 
Consisting  of  Hoe  Quad  press,  22%" 
cutolT;  new  Wood  Pony  .Viitoplate;  4 
Linotypes,  Ludlow  and  Elrml ;  .V  C 
60  cycle  motor  equipment. 

HOE  SEXTUPLE  , 

Black  and  White  or  color,  21  *4"  cut 
off,  double  folder,  end  feed.  "  I 

GOSS  OCTUPLE 

23  9/16"  cutoff;  with  spot  color,  AC 
motor  drive,  complete  stereo  equip¬ 
ment. 

8  PAGE  GOSS  COMET 

S-PAGE  DUPLEX  FLATBED  ! 
Angle  bar  model.  Available  Jane  1st.  | 

3  UNIT  HOE  i 

22%"  cutoff.  Hoe  3-arm  reels,  ten¬ 
sions.  full  speed  pasters,  web-break 
detectors,  double  folder.  75  hp.  .VC  I 
motor  and  control,  conveyors. 

16  PAGE  SCOTT  ROTARY 
2.3  9  16"  cut-off,  AC  drive,  stereotype! 
equipment.  , 

BEN  SHULMAN  i 

5tin  Fifth  Ave..  New  York  18.  N.  T.  i 
Suite  1724.  I’hone:  BRyant  9-1132 
Cable -Address :  ‘ ‘.Shulpress  New  York” 


NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE 

Very  Best  Quality 
NEWSPRINT 
Alfred  Bunge  Company 

45  West  45  St..  New  Y'ork  19.  Lux¬ 
emburg  2-4174. 


W.  J.  CASEY  TRUCKING 
&  RIGGING  CO.,  Inc. 

660  Bergen  St..  Brooklyn  17,  N.  T. 
Tel:  MAin  2-2231 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ERECTORS 

Dismantling— Moving — Erecting 
Newspaper  Conveyor  Installations 
Service  Nationwide 

738  N.  Victory  Blvd..  Burbank,  Calif. 

MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  WANTED 

PRES.'-i — 24  ]>age.  single  width,  com¬ 
pile  stereo  equipment. 

LUDLOW  M.VT.S — Bodoni  Boid  24  to 
48  pt.,  B.  B.  Italic  18  to  42  pt. 

LINOTYPE  MATS — B.  B  Cond.,  36 

pt. 

The  Robesonian,  Lumbcrton,  N.  C. 

WANTED  TO  BUY — Heavy  Duty  Dry 
Mat  Roller,  Curved  Casting  Box, 
Curved  Shaver,  Carved  Tail  Cutter, 
22^1  inch  cutoff.  Box  2921,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


WANTED 

Newspaper  presses  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion.  Linotypes  and  Intertypes. 

Northern  Machine  Works 

Marshall  &  Jefferson  Sts.,  Philadel¬ 
phia  22,  Pennsylvania. 

WANTED 

Newspaper  stereo  furnace  with  pump 
and  spout,  eapacity  about  2  or  3  tons. 
Must  have  electric  heating  elements, 
preferably  DC.  Box  2889,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

WANT  TO  BUT  100  HP  110-220  volt 
AC  press  drive  complete  with  motor, 
starting  motor,  switchboard  and  con¬ 
trol  equipment.  Raymond  B.  Bottom, 
Business  Manag-r.  The  Daily  Preas, 
Newport  News,  Virginia. 

16  PAGE  NEWSPAPER  PRESS 
Single  Width  or  Tubular 
Box  2923.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

DUPLEX  FL.ATBED  PRESSES 
Models  .A  and  E 
Box  2922.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WANTED 

Rotary  and  Flatbed 
Newspaoer  Presses 
Magazine  &  Gravure  Presses 

BEN  SHULMAN 

500  Fifth  Ave..  New  York  18 
Telephone:  BRyant  9-1132 
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MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT 
_  WANTED 


SlQMUDli  or  Porker  wire  tying  me- 
chine  for  tying  newspaper  bundles. 
Write  Evening  Star  Newspaper  Oo., 
Washington  4,  D.  C.,  Attention:  0.  H. 
Ruth,  Jr. _ 

OUSS  Press  single  width  (two  pages 
wide.)  IdH  inch  printing  diameter, 
21H  inch  cut-off  or  deck  for  aame. 
(five  full  details  and  prices.  Box  1U42, 
Editor  Publisher. 


CASH  FOR  EyCIPMENT 

Two  of  our  clients  need  the  following 
for  reorgaiiizutioiis  we  are  carrying 
nut : 

72-90  Linotype  with  split  and  full 
mags,  model  U  Intertype; 

tioderii  Ludlow  and  Elrod  with  hlat- 
rices,  Cabinets  and  Molds; 

8  and  lu-foot  itiake-up  Tables; 

Dump  Batiks,  Correction  Stones,  (ial- 
leys.  Steel  Base,  Saws,  etc.; 

Electric  Mews  Proof  Press; 

Electric  Page  Storage  Cabinet; 

.'<tereo  Flat  Shaver. 

J.  J.  HAURIXUTOh  ASSOCIATES, 
General  Management  Service  for  the 
Independent  Xewspaper,  441  Lexing¬ 
ton  Ave.,  Xew  York  17,  Xew  York. 
•Ml'rray  Hill  2-0196. 


BUSINESS— OPPORTUNITIES 

EDltt’OK  for  surburban  newspaper 
group,  weeklies,  established  26  years. 
Midwest  city.  Xeed  man  with  circula¬ 
tion-building  ability  to  keep  abreast 
of  rapid  growth  of  high-incouie  suburbs 
we  serve.  $6,000-810,000  needed  to 
permit  plant  expansion.  Chance  fur 
good  man  to  become  part  owner  of 
outfit  now  grossing  $118,000  with 
$260,000  poteutiai.  Write  Box  2911, 
Editor  ic  Publisher. 


_  BOOKBINDING  OF  NEWSPAPERS 

WE  specialise  in  binding  Ijibrary 
and  Agency  standard  or  tabloid  newa- 
papers.  Our  books  are  sewed  with 
tapes  for  durability,  covered  with 
Buckram  or  Canvas  cloth  and  stamped 
in  gold.  Oxford  Bookbinding  Go.,  7u7- 
09  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia  0,  Pa. 


_ _  BOOKS 

BOO  Is  8 — for  sale 

BOOK —  "I at  Man  In  a  Phone  Booth" 
by  Xivcr  Beaman.  'I'rue  newspaper 
adventures  by  ex-eily  editor  Pulitzer 
Prize  winn.ng  paper.  For  student,  cub 
or  old-timer.  $2.o0.  Mission  Publica¬ 
tions,  8au  Fi-rnando,  California. 


CORRESPONDENTS  AND 
REPRESENTATIVES 


NEW  YORK  correspondent  seeks 
Midwest,  Western  outlets.  Assignment 
basis  or  n  gular  coverage.  Local¬ 
angled  Sunday  features,  area  trade 
news,  etc.  Photos.  Box  2834,  Editor 

&  Publisher. _ 

PK0FES810N.4L  business  writer-pho¬ 
tographer,  traveling  entire  South,  in¬ 
vites  currespundence,  assignments 
from  trade  journals,  house  organs, 
magazine  editors.  Box  3U6,  Chattan- 

ooga  1,  Tennessee. _ 

WRITERS — -earn  extra  money  writing 
articles  and  reports  for  national  re¬ 
search  organization.  Good  pay  on  ac¬ 
ceptance.  Send  for  outline  of  desired 
material.  J.  J.  Berliner  &  Staff,  212 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  Y'ork  10,  N.  Y. 


FEATURES 


COUNTRY’  LAWYER  is  a  column 
geared  to  rural  thinking  well  tested 
and  proven  by  extended  use  in  rural 
weeklies.  Discussing  national  news  anil 
problems  it  sees  both  trees  and  forest. 
Free  Trial.  Walter  Johnson,  Heatha- 

ville,  Virginia. _ 

TOM  FARLEY’S  DOG  TALES,  the 
most  popular  weekly  column  yon  can 
get  at  any  price,  offered  free  by  pro¬ 
ducers  of  Farley’s  radio  program. 
50%  of  American  families  own  doge — 
big  reader  interest.  Write  for  samples. 
Dog  Tales,  49  West  4$  Street,  New 
York  19,  N.  Y. 


BOOKPLATES 


BOOKPLATES:  Have  you  any  book 
plates?  I  have  about  2,000  in  my  col¬ 
lection  and  will  either  buy  or  sell. 
Address  L.  R.  Box  2746,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


CARTOONS  DRAWN  TO  ORDER 
.Ydvertising,  Editorial,  Strips,  Etc.,  in 
all  sizes.  Box  2898,  Editor  &  Pub- 

lisher. _ 

YOUR  COPY  FREE 
•49  Edition  HOW  TO  PROMOTE 
PROFITABLE  HOME  BUILDING. 
PAGE  now  ready.  No  obligation. 

BUILDING  FEATURES 
_ Carmel,  California _ 


QUICK  SURE  WAY  TO 
MORE  WANT  AD  PROFTSI 


Parish  &  Pickett  Service  is  your  quick 
sure  way  to  more  Want  Ad  profits. 
Each  month’s  issue  brings  you  practi¬ 
cal  staff-training  material,  sound  man¬ 
agement  tips,  sell-on-sight  campaigns, 
promotional  aids.  Personalized  counsel 
jn  YOUR  problems  at  no  additional 
cost,  tool  Write  today  for  FREE 
sample  of  the  Want  Ad  Service  that 
Makes  You  More  Money. 


PARISH  A  PICKETT 
Tested  Want  Ad  Selling  Plans 
News  Tower,  Miami,  36,  Fla. 


HELP  WANTED— ADVERTISING 


.\DVEKT1.«!I.STt  MA.VAGER  wanted 
for  .suburban  Chii-ago  weekly  chain. 
Exceptional  opportunity  fur  experi- 
eni-eit  man  capable  of  handling  depart¬ 
ment  and  doing  |>roinotional  work  for 
circnlatiun,  etc.  Give  exiierience,  age, 
salary  reiinirements.  Box  2941,  Editor 

A-  Publisher. _ _ 

.VD  MAN.AG-KR  for  small  Florida 
daily.  Small  salary,  good  commission, 
opportunity  to  buy  interest.  Send  de¬ 
tails  to  Box  2901,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 
7M)VERT1  si  NG~B1'sInESS  JIANA- 
GER  for  new  daily  in  Western  city  of 
40,000.  Must  be  experienced.  Take 
eomplete  charge  of  advertising  and 
business  operation.  Splendid  oppor¬ 
tunity  in  one  of  nation’s  fastest  grow¬ 
ing  cities.  Write  immediately  giving 
full  particulars.  Replies  confidential. 
Box  2939,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
“vDVKKTisrXG  SALESMAN  —  For 
fast  growing  Florida  Gulf  Port  city. 
Y'oung  man  with  minimum  of  two 
years'  experience  in  display  advertis¬ 
ing  who  can  sell,  make  layouts  and 
write  copy.  Must  be  dependable  and 
have  good  background.  Good  oppor¬ 
tunity  in  a  large  newspaper  organi¬ 
zation  fur  one  desiring  a  permanent 
ronnection.  Give  full  details  with  sal¬ 
ary  exiieeted.  W.  B.  Bracewell,  Pana¬ 
ma  City  News-Herald,  Panama  City. 

Florida. _ 

C.AP.VBLE  advertising  salesman,  good 
at  layout  and  copy.  Preferably  a  man 
who  likes  to  sell  special  promotions 
and  who  may  be  familiar  with  build¬ 
ing  and  allied  products.  This  is  a 
permanent  opening  for  a  man  of  ma¬ 
ture  background  and  experience.  Must 
liave  car.  luM  afternoon  daily  near 
Philadel|ihia.  Salary  $60  to  start. 

Box  2848,  Editor  A  Piiblialier. _ 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  for  north 
Jersey  daily.  Fine  opportunity.  Give 
age.  experience,  salary  expected  and 
send  references.  Box  2829,  Editor  & 

Piibliaher. _ _ _ 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  for  morning 
6-day  daily  in  Eastern  Central  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  Salary  and  bonus  plan.  Write 
or  Call  M.  C.  Ostrom,  General  Mana¬ 
ger,  ’The  Daily  Record,  Stroudsburg, 

Pa,  Phone:  .Stroudsburg  320. _ 

EXPERIENCED  new-spaper  advertis¬ 
ing  salesman,  capable  making  layouts, 
etc.  ()|>portunity  to  manage  depart¬ 
ment  (2  men)  in  near  future.  After¬ 
noon  paper  with  cirrulation  6,000. 
250  miles  Now  York  City.  Send  full 
resume  in  ronfidence.  Box  2930,  Kdi- 

tor  &  Piihliaher. _ _ 

SPECIAL  EDITION  OPPORTUNITY 
for  organization,  crew  or  experienced 
individuals.  National  and  local  ac- 
rounta  to  be  assigned.  Gigantic  Har¬ 
lem  Baby  Popularity  Contest  SOM  sup¬ 
plement.  Straight  percentage.  Rush 
details.  New  York  Age,  230  W.  135 
St.,  New-  Y'ork  City,  Adams. 


HELP  WANTED— ADVERTISING 


WANTED  EXPERIENCED  DISPLAY 
advertising  salesman  with  southern 
background.  Must  be  tops  in  copy  and 
layout  as  well.  Handle  key  accounts. 
Contact  E.  A.  Scliafer,  Meridian,  Miss., 

Star  via  letter  at  once. _ 

WANTED  young  man  thoroughly  ex¬ 
perienced  to  become  class,  advertising 
manager.  16,500  daily.  Permanent. 
Opportunity  for  advancement.  Give 
full  particulars  re  education  and  ex¬ 
perience.  Union-Bulletin,  Walla  Walla, 
Wash. 


HELP  WANTED— CIRCUUTION 

cl  RCl'L.A.TION  Manager,  capable,  ex¬ 
perienced  fur  established  daily  in 
Eastern  area  over  200,000  population. 
Initiative  and  leadership  required. 
Challenging  opportunity  with  com¬ 
mensurate  salary.  Box  2933,  Editor 
A-  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED— EDITORIAL 


CITY’  EDITOR  wanted  to  liandle  wire 
desk  and  local  news  in  charge  of  de¬ 
partment.  Send  references.  $75  weekly. 
J.  C.  Phillips,  News  Herald,  Burger, 
Texas. 

COPY  EDITOR 

Coiiiieetieut  daily  has  opening  for  ex- 
pei-ieiiecd  copy  editor  and  desk  man. 
Permanent  position.  Good  salary. 
Write  full  details  including  salary  de- 
sired  to  Box  2924,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
DESK.M.YN-REPORTER  with  energy, 
am  bit  ion  and  ability  to  work  into 
news  editor  job  quickly.  Experience 
and  stability  absolute  necessity.  First 
class  opportunity  for  the  right  man; 
immediate  availability  desired.  Apart¬ 
ment  ready  for  family  man.  State 
salary  i-equirement,  qualiticatioiis,  ref- 
ereiu-es  in  first  letter.  E.  C.  Hamilton, 
Evening  Times,  Monroe,  Wisconsin. 
MANAGING  EDITOR  Wanted  by  af¬ 
ternoon  daily  in  City  of  10,000  witliiii 
100  miles  of  Cliicagu.  Must  be  able  to 
organize  for  local  coverage.  .Ability 
and  willingness  counts  as  much  as  ex- 
IM-rience.  Write  fully  and  give  refer¬ 
ences.  Start  at  $80.00  week.  Box 

2926,  Editor  A  Pn lilisher. _ _ 

KEPORTEK-WRITER.  Not  spot  newa 
coverage,  but  analysis,  interpretation 
and  eeonomic  meaning  of  news.  Age 
30  to  40.  Must  have  good  knowledge 
of  government  and  business.  Perma¬ 
nent  position  w-ith  established  organ¬ 
ization.  Pension  trust,  group  hospital¬ 
ization,  5-(lny  week,  etc.  Opportunity 
for  advancement.  Give  background,  ex¬ 
perience,  age.  and  salary  expected. 
Write  to  Box  2833,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  Our  employes  have  been  told 
about  this  ad. 

KEPOKTEK,  Experienced  witli  car, 
newspaper  in  East  Bergen  County, 
New  .Tei-sey.  Permanent  to  one  with 
initiative  anil  ability.  Write  Box  2902, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ _ 

BEWRITE  M.AN — who  is,  or  will  he 
lops  in  Ills  field.  Must  be  sober  yet 
imaginative.  .Ability  and  experience 
essential.  Give  eomplete  details,  back- 
gninnil.  first  letter.  Box  2899,  Editor 
A-  I’liblisher. 

.SI’ORTS  WRITER  wanted.  Moderate 
salary  hut  great  opportunity.  State 
experience  and  minimum  salary  ao- 
eejitable  in  first  letter.  Box  2892,  Edi¬ 
tor  A-  Publisher. 

WASHINGTON  lU'KEAU 
MANAGING  EDITOR 
Washington  newspaper  service  needs 
objective,  meticulous  news  executive; 
Iireference  under  forty  and  with  ex- 
tierieiiee  coverage  Congress  or  state 
legislature.  Full  details  first  letter 
lilense.  Replies  held  confidential.  Box 
2874,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED— MECHANICAL 


CO.MBINATION  Pressman  and  stereo¬ 
typer  on  night  side.  Duplex  Tubular 
equipment,  (iood  scale,  excellent  work¬ 
ing  condtions,  ideal  location.  Times 

News,  Twin  Falls,  Idaho. _ 

NIGHT  MACHINIST,  37}4  hours,  $93 
weekly.  Night  Floorman,  iiyi  hours, 
$87.75.  Must  be  experienced  and  com¬ 
petent.  Steady  work.  Afternoon  paper. 
Union  shop.  Box  2773,  Editor  &  Pub- 

lisher. _ 

PRINTER  OR  LINOTYPE  operator. 
Pleasant  permanent  position.  Midwest 
small  daily.  Housing.  Good  scale.  2- 
w-eek  vacation  with  pay.  Box  2913, 
Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


JIEL^WANTED— MECHANICAI^ 

MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT 
to  help  organize  and  take  charge  of 
plant  for  new  daily  in  active  Western 
city  of  4U,UUU.  Position  must  be  filled 
immediately.  Real  future,  best  wages. 
Write  immediately.  Replies  confiden' 
tial.  Box  2940,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 
PRESSMAN-Stereotyper  wanted.  Musi 
be  first  class  operator  for  afternooi 
daily.  News-Tribune,  Rome,  Georgia 
STEREOTYPE  FOREilAN,  thorough- 
ly  experienced,  for  long  establisbef 
New  England  daily  nearing  40,00<) 
circulation.  Modern  plant  in  ever; 
detail.  37Vz  hour  week.  Good  scali 
and  working  conditions.  Write  immedi¬ 
ately.  Box  2838,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
WANTED:  WORKING  FOREMaS 

who  understands  estimates  and  prices, 
member  of  ITU,  for  a  first-class  job 
shop.  Housing  available.  Give  full  in. 
formation  in  first  letter.  Cecil  B.  High¬ 
land,  Pres.,  Clarksburg  Publishini 
Co..  Clarksburg,  West  Virginia. 
Wanted:  THREE  PRINTERS,  prefer 
ably  members  of  I.T.U.  If  not  must 
be  men  qualified  who  would  be  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  local  Chapter.  Regular 
situation,  5  nights  8  hours  each.  Base 
rate  $2.05  per  hour.  Other  benefits. 
Address  James  S.  Lyon,  Observer 
Publishing  Company,  Washington, 

Pennsylvania. _ 

WOBKING  FORE.MAN — $84  week 
plus  production-cost-per-page  bontu. 
.50-year  old  midwest  daily,  10,000 
town.  Permanent.  Management  will 
back  you.  Housing.  Box  2912,  Editor 
A-  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED— SALESMEN 


PROFITABLE  SIDELINE 
For  syndicate  man.  years  old 

home  building  feature  that  stays  sold. 
East,  Midwest  open.  Direct  leads. 
Write  Box  2845,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SALESMAN 

Newspaper  inks,  graiihic  arts  experi¬ 
ence  necessary.  \Vell  -  established 
company.  Pennsylvania,  Delaware  and 
Southern  Jersey  territory.  Salary  and 
commission.  Replies  confidential.  Our 
em|)Ioyes  know  of  this  advertisement. 

Box  2932,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

UNLIMITED  opportunities  for  adver¬ 
tising  salesmen  in  a  rapidly  expand¬ 
ing  county  directory  organization. 

■Just  what  I’ve  been  looking  for — for 
years  I"  say  most  businessmen  sfter 
seeing  the  directory.  A  new  ides,  easy 
to  use,  and  accuracy  Iteyond  belief.  At 
Iiresent  we  are  making  Oliio  counties 
and  demands  of  counties  yet  to  bo 
maile,  necessitate  the  expansion  of  our 
sales  division  inimed lately.  A  w-onder- 
fiil  chance  to  entrench  yourself  in  a 
fast  growing  company.  Salesmen  se¬ 
lected  must  be  sober,  industrious  and 
able  to  furnish  bond.  Write  us  about 
yourself.  Rural  Directories.  Inc.,  Di¬ 
vision  Office  402  4th  St.,  N.W.  Canton, 
Ohio 


LITERARY  AGENCY  SER^Q 

NEWSPAPERMEN’S  AGENCY.  Arti¬ 
cles,  Books,  Fiction,  Plays  marketed. 
Bertha  Klausner,  130  E.  40th  St.,  N.  Y. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
ADMINISTRATIVE 


BUSINESS.  MANAGER 
ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
with  20  year.s’  experience  in  highly 
competitive  fields,  all  departments,  te- 
conu  papers  in  cities  of  160,000  to 
500,000.  Capable  of  taking  over  de¬ 
tails  from  busy  publisher.  Reliable, 
liard  worker  with  knack  of  securinz 
cooperation  of  fellow  workers.  Good 
IMiblic  relations.  Rotary  Club  presi¬ 
dent,  etc.  References  from  outstanding 
men  in  newspaper  field.  All  inquiries 
strictly  confidential.  Reasonable  sol¬ 
ary  blit  future  opportunity  first  im¬ 
portance.  Please  Write  Box  2882,  Edi- 

tor  Sc  Publisher. _ 

SUCCESSFUL  EXPERIENCE  since 
'929  in  all  3  departments.  Have  ex¬ 
cellent  record  in  circulation  sales  tt**®' 
aging  and  promotion  against  tough 
competition.  Now  administrative  as¬ 
sistant  on  D  &  S  in  %-million  mar¬ 
ket;  it’s  a  good  job  but  a  dead-end. 
I II  no  hurry,  but  1  want  a  spot  witk 
higher  ceiling;  size  of  town  immater¬ 
ial.  Have  good  education,  ^ood  appear¬ 
ance,  good  personality,  poise;  healthy, 
alert,  vigorous,  informed.  .Age  35, 
married ;  now  in  middle  west,  free  to 
go  anywhere.  Box  2909,  Editor  ft  Pnh- 
lisher. 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
ADMINISTRATIVE 


assistant  to  publisher 

Rare  combination  business  and  editor- 
il  experience;  now  assistant  to  pub¬ 
lisher  large  weekly  up  lor  sale;  ez- 
oert  news  and  editorial  writer;  super- 
(ised  makeup  fur  oft'set  newspaper; 
simplified  accounting  and  office  pro- 
jedure  for  two  concerns;  MBA  Har¬ 
vard  Business  School ;  29,  married, 

rxieran.  Box  2856,  Editor  lie  Publisher. 


EDITOKI.AL  executive  with  outstand¬ 
ing  record  plus  extensive  background 
in  personnel,  labor  and  industrial  re¬ 
lations  in  mid-west  and  southwest 
seeks  a  wider  opportunity.  Will  make 
initial  investment  up  to  $10,000  if  de¬ 
sired.  Salary  open.  Box  2841,  Editor 
i  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
ADVERTISING 


.IDVEKTISINO  MANAGER — twenty 
rears'  experience  selling,  handling 
'alesmrn;  2|i  years’  metropolitan 
daily.  College  graduate.  Excellent  ref¬ 
erences.  Want  job  with  future,  look¬ 
ing  toward  purchase  of  interest  in  or 
all  of  solid  type  weekly  or  smaller 
eity  daily.  Eugene  F.  Corbin,  1415 
43rd  St.  Sacramento,  California. 


display  S.4LESMAN — 15  years’  ex¬ 
perience  on  large  Metropolitan  Daily 
and  Sunday.  Experienced  with  all 
classifications  from  smallest  to  largest 
retail  accounts.  Research  background. 
College  graduate.  Family  man.  Oppor¬ 
tunity  for  advancement  prime  requi- 
lite.  Location  or  size  of  newspaper 
unimportant.  Box  2762,  Editor  db 
Publisher. _ 


DISPLAY  advertising  man  now  han¬ 
dling  key  accounts  desires  change  for 
better  opportunity.  Capable  of  han¬ 
dling  department  or  as  top  man  on 
paper  of  fifteen  to  twenty-five  thou¬ 
sand  circulation.  Twenty  years  adver¬ 
tising  experience,  ten  years  present 
position.  Age  45,  excellent  references. 
Prefer  Great  Lakes  Area.  Box  2929, 
Editor  &  Publisher, 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL  SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 


MR.  PUBLISHER: 

Let  me  increase  your  profits  with  a  ' 
well  balanced  classified  advertising 
section.  Young,  aggressive  classified  j 
adrertising  manager  desires  position 
-rn  progressive  daily.  Excellent  record 
on  small  daily.  Married,  sober,  hard 
worker.  Salary,  bonus.  Prefer  West 
CoMt.  Box  2851.  Editor  &  Publisher.  1 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
_ ARTISTS _ 

XBWSPAPER  editorial  artist  expert-  | 
■“Oi-ed  in  layouts,  maps,  retouching, 
portraits.  Hops,  and  Bendays.  desires  I 
position.  Box  2905.  Editor  &  Puh-  I 
Usher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
CIRCULATION 


ASSISTANT  CIRCUL.4TION 
MANAGER 

Capable,  aggressive  district  manager, 
<ge  35,  married,  14  years’  experience, 
wishes  opportunity  to  prove  abilities 
(or  assistant  circulation  manager  po- 
tition.  Fully  experienced  in  home  de- 
’ivery.  Box  2887.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


THOROUGHLY  experienced  City 
brinchinan  and  supervisor  in  Hearst 
•ystem.  Successful  trouble  shooter  and 
producer.  37.  family,  need  spot  in 
southern  California  climate  with  rea- 
wnsble  assurance  of  future.  Box  2893, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


YOU'LL  LIKE  this  circulation  ex- 
'rntive.  In  50’s,  experienced,  capable, 
dependable.  Cnnsually  good  record 
of  increase  snd  sound  operation.  Box 
-827,  Editor  k  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 

A  FEBRUARY  college  graduate,  Yale, 
darting  newspaper  career.  Veteran, 
strong  experience  weekly,  daily  and 
sports  publicity,  seeks  sports  writing 
'“fi  or  midwest.  Box  2822,  Editor 
*  Publisher. 

ABLE,  experienced  reporter,  B.A. 
j*^*l‘»in,  now  in  dead  end  as  Wash- 
“POB  correspondent  for  large  daily, 

PubliihM*®**’  ®^*^**°*’  * 
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AMBITIOUS 

Looking  for  sports  beat  or  general  as¬ 
signment.  Some  daily  experience  in 
midwest.  Degree,  willing  to  travel. 
Box  2775,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

AVAILABLE 

Two  weeks’  notice.  Seeking  better 
working  conditions  as  managing,  news 
or  city  editor.  Qualified  to  become  edi¬ 
tor’s  assistant.  2U  years  with  35-40M 
paper.  Box  2935,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
BROWN  Graduate  (English)  seeks 
ixisition  general  reporting,  sports.  Go 
anywhere.  Salary  secondary.  School 
experience.  Box  2927,  Editor  &  Pub- 

lisher. _ 

CANADIAN  feature  writer,  reporter, 
college  degree,  seeks  U.  S.  position 
or  freelance  assignments  anywhere. 

Box  2897,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

COMBINATION  Deskmaii  ■  Reporter, 
now  wire  editor  medium  daily.  Want 
return  to  reporting  anywhere.  Three 
years  experience  editing;  writing, 
makeup.  Married.  B.A,  26.  Box  2772, 

Editor  and  Publisher, _ 

CAUGHT  IN  THE  ”BURP" 

But  young  editor  is  sure  he  has  what 
it  takes  to  come  through  in  Buyer’s 
•Market.  3  years'  experience  trade 
weekly.  Directed  newspaper  from 
■'Gleam  in  eye”  to  "On  the  Press.” 
Wants  reporter  or  desk  job  on  daily. 
College  graduate,  veteran.  Box  2895, 

Editor  &  Publisher, _ 

CAP.ABLK  Managing  Editor  seeks  po¬ 
sition  with  progressive  Midwest  me¬ 
dium  size  daily;  experienced  in  all 
phases,  good  mixer  and  know-s  news¬ 
room  direction.  Box  2919,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

COPYKEADER — 20  years  editorial  ex- 
jierienee.  Single.  Go  anywhere.  Box 
292.'i.  Editor  &  Publisher. 
DEPENDABLE  man.  20  years’  experi¬ 
ence.  now  employed  on  metropolitan 
daily  copydesk,  seeks  responsible  post 
on  smaller  paper  in  Upper  Midwest. 
Photograjiher.  References.  Write  Box 
2938.  Editor  A-  Publisher. 
EDlTOR-writer-photographer  wants 
desk  spot  or  feature  writing-photogra¬ 
phy  combination.  Now-  holds  good  pub¬ 
lic  relations  job  but  prefers  newspaper 
work.  28.  ambitious.  Degrees  in  Eng¬ 
lish  and  Journalism.  Box  2872,  Editor 

&  Publisher. _ 

EDITOR,  b-ading  w-ire  service,  seeks 
job  as  telegraph  editor,  city  editor,  re¬ 
porter  on  medium  sized  newspaper. 
Forty-one.  18  years’  experience,  col¬ 
lege  graduate.  Go  anywhere.  Box 
2867,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

EDITOR  of  college  paper  serving 
30,000  seeks  general  reporting,  news 
or  sports:  graduate  in  June  with 
B.S.J.  Will  go  anywhere.  Box  2784, 
Editor  k  Publisher. _ 

EDITORIAL  ASSISTANT 
Y'oiing  woman  wants  absorbing  job  in 
any  medium.  Comprehensive  news 
background  incliide.s  political  econom¬ 
ic  subjects,  national  and  state  legis¬ 
lation.  features,  top  general  reporting 
assignments.  Columbia  graduate.  Box 
293K.  Editor  Ar  Publisher. _ 

EDITORIAL  A.-SSISTANT  —  desires 
work  on  magazine  or  newspaper. 
Knowledge  secretarial,  artwork,  lay¬ 
out.  make-up.  type,  research,  etc. 
Y'oung  woman,  capable,  hard  worker; 
15  years’  experience  international, 
children,  social  science,  other.  New 
York  City  area.  Box  2904,  Editor  i 
Piihlisher. _ 

EXPHRIEN'OBD  newspaper-magazine 
writer.  37.  college  graduate.  .V-1  pho- 
tograiiher.  Consider  all  offers  to  er.sek 
surface  of  organization.  News-Fea¬ 
ture-Pic  agency  10  years.  Best  refer¬ 
ences,  tear  sheets.  Box  2937,  Editor  & 
Publisher. _ 

EXPERIENCED  Newsman.  26;  now 
with  moderate  circulation  daily;  ready 
for  larger  horizon;  has  handled  city, 
county,  sports,  courts,  schools,  college 
graduate,  ex-overseas.  Box  2928,  Edi- 
tor  A  Publisher. _ 

EXPERIENCED  sports  reporter  de¬ 
sires  position.  Ambitious,  good  refer¬ 
ences,  single,  veteran.  Available  now. 
Go  anywhere.  Box  2761,  Editor  k 
Piihlisher. _ 

EX  SERVICEMAN.  24.  just  graduated 
from  Harvard  Magna  Cnm  Laude 
wants  job  as  reporter.  Will  go  any¬ 
where.  Some  writing  experience.  Nich¬ 
olas  King,  251  East  61st  St.,  New 
York  City. 


EXPERIENCED  SiPOHTSWRITER, 
young,  single,  seeks  pugitiuu.  Write 
Box  2804,  Editor  k  Publisher. 


FACILE  writer-editor.  Oxford  gradu¬ 
ate,  early  thirties.  Excellent  magazine, 
public  relations  and  book  experience 
in  London  and  New  York.  Skilled  rx;- 
write  and  picture  stories.  Direct  ac¬ 
cess  to  grapevine  publishing  intelli¬ 
gence  in  England.  Available  here  or 
abroad.  Box  ‘2868,  Editor  k  i’uhlisher. 

goiTbledygdoTc^F” got 

ME  DOWN 

U.  S.  Government  writer-editor  of 
press  releases,  speeches,  administrative 
opinions  in  labor  law  field,  stultified 
by .  Wash.ington  air,  seeks  research  or 
writing  jot)  in  the  east  or  midwest. 
Present  salary,  $4600,  but  no  inter¬ 
esting  offer  refused.  Box  2906,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

HUSTLING  young  newspaperman 
seeks  position  on  small  daily  writing 
sports,  general  new-s.  Some  experience. 
Box  2914,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


INDIANA  Grad,  New  Englander,  25, 
single,  vet,  ainhitious.  journalism  back¬ 
ground  at  school,  wants  to  start  news¬ 
paper  rareer.  .Stating  salary  second¬ 
ary.  go  anywhere.  Box  2890.  Editor  k 

Publisher. _ 

IF  A'OU  want  a  good,  fast  eopyreader- 
makenp  man  capable  handling  wire, 
here  he  is.  I  am  26.  married  with 
six  years  top  metropolitan  experience 
and  a  desire  to  stay  put.  Box  2840, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


tlGURN.ALISM  Graduate,  New  York 
University,  sports  and  feature  train¬ 
ing.  Available  for  general  reporting 
now.  Will  go  anywhere.  Ned  Sehnur- 
nien,  646  Argyle  Road.  Brooklyn  30, 
New  York. 


I  JOURN.ALISM  junior.  21,  Editor-in- 
1  chief  eastern  metropolitan  college 
i  weekly  seeks  summer  job.  Former 
!  radio  writer,  army  network  in  Europe. 
I  Salary  secondary  to  experience.  Avail- 
!  able  June  1.5  anywhere.  Box  2835, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

LE.VYING  for  France  in  July  to  re- 
I  main  indefinitely.  Desire  editorial  or 
I  secretarial  work  in  foreign  office  of 
I  American  firm.  Will  pay  own  fare. 
!  .Magazine  staff-w-riting,  college  grad., 
'  lluenl  French.  Excell*-nt  references. 
'  (Inx  2837,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

I  .MIS.SGUKI  University  journalism 
!  graduate  wants  job  almost  anywhere 
now.  Single,  veteran.  SDX,  24,  some 
eX|ieiience.  Box  2896,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher _ _ 

VO  w liman's  page,  please.  Young  re¬ 
porter.  seeks  geiieiai  assignment  spot 
.  with  small  daily.  College  graduate, 
now  with  Weekly  in  east.  Experienced 
;  eopyreadirig,  makeup,  some  wire  edit 
ing.  Box  29U8,  Editor  A  Piihlisher. 
RECE.NT  college  graduate,  veteran, 
li.S.  English  .Major  seeks  position  as 
.  reporter,  small  or  medium  daily.  7 
years’  experience  sehool  publications. 
Prefer  East.  Box  2836.  Editor  A  Pub- 

lislier. _ 

REPOKTER-rewrite.  Young  woman. 
1’>..V.  Columbia.  4  years  general,  wo¬ 
men’s  experience  on  New  York  City 
I  dailies.  Will  travel  anywhere.  Box 
;  2918,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
iiEPI  tUTER-Rewriteman — Backlog  of 
top  coverage  in  New  York  City.  Forth¬ 
right  style.  Ex-small  town  city  editor. 
Box  2936.  Editor  k  Publisher. 


>  REPURTKR  doing  general  news  and 
I  sports  on  small  daily  desires  change. 

References.  Journalism  graduate.  25. 

:  .Single.  Box  2797,  Editor  k  Publisher. 

I  REPORTER  DOW  handling  top  general 
I  assign.-nents  medium  sized  p.m.  seeks 
I  similar  spot  metropolitan  daily;  good 
news  sense,  pleasant  feature-writing 
I  ability.  Box  2'799,  Editor  k  Publisher. 

REPORTER.  8  years’  experience — 
I  leg  man.  photographer,  feature  writer 
‘  on  metropolitan  daily;  editor,  small 
,  town  weekly.  Box  2792.  Editor  k  Pub- 
'  lisher. _ 

KUR.AL  EDITOR-Publisher,  journal¬ 
ism  professor,  government  administra¬ 
tor,  45,  family,  would  consider  editor¬ 
ship  of  small  daily.  Present  salary 
,  $8,600.  Box  2793,  Editor  k  Pub¬ 
lisher _ 

SPORTS  ST.AFP  position  on  medium 
or  large  daily  in  East  or  Mid-West 
sought  by  able  young  newsman  with 
degree.  -All-aroand  experience  in  news¬ 
rooms  of  two  small  dailies.  Single, 

I  i-ar.  25.  Box  2865.  Editor  k  Pnbli.sher. 


SITUATIONS  W^TED— EDITORIAL 

SYR.AOUSE  University  Journalism 
major,  20,  two  years  assistant  editor 
large  college  daily;  experienced  copy¬ 
reading.  rewrite,  meehanical  compo¬ 
sition.  Ludlow,  various  types  newS- 
writiiig-  desires  newspaper,  magazine 
Iiosiliuii  June  Sejit.  Four  summers 
liiisiness  experience  tup  New  York 
firms.  Box  '2916,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
TELEGRAPH  EDITOR,  40.  single,  20 
years'  experience.  Now  employed 
southeastern  city  100, OOO.  Box  2931, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

TEN  YEAR.S’  EXPERIENCE  newspa- 
pering,  wire  service,  public  relations, 
•Missouri  graduate  wants  stable  week¬ 
ly  or  small  daily  editorship  in  West 
where  publisher  intent  on  producing 
forthright,  constructive  newspaper.  In¬ 
terested  only  in  situation  where  edi¬ 
torial  honesty  snd  three  children  can 
grow-,  thrive.  Box  2814,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

W.WTKIE —Sports  Editorship  in  East. 
Have  had  25  years  on  New  York  City 
papers.  Box  2894.  Eilitor  A  Publisher. 
Weekly  managing  editor,  editorials^ 
features;  wire;  string  direetion ;  art 
editing;  makeup;  knows  circulation, 
ail  problems;  northeast;  state  salary, 
staff  set-up.  Itox  2843,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

WIRE  EDITOIL  Tf.  excelling"  at 
makeup.  Now  employed  in  Western 
i-ity  of  50,000.  Former  small-towa 
managing  editor.  Also  20  years  metro¬ 
politan  experienre.  .Seeks  congenial 
working  eonditions.  liux  2849,  Editor 

A  Pnbli.sher. _ 

WO.MAN  REPOKTER-RKWRITER  for 
daily  or  reporter-editor  for  weekly. 
Turn  out  aceiirate,  readable  ropy.  Now 
in  West.  Box  2844,  Editor  A  Ptib- 

lislier. _ _ _ 

WRITER,  girl,  28,  wants  woman’a 
p.-ige,  feature,  trade  paper  or  publicity 
work.  Experience  airline  publicity, 
wire  serviee,  assignments  national 
magazine.  Journalism  degree.  Box 

2907.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ _ 

YOUNG  Reporter,  B.  S.  in  Journal¬ 
ism.  some  experience,  wanta  work  on 
daily.  Will  travel,  southwest  prefer¬ 
red.  Box  2915,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
INSTRUCTORS 


.NEWSMAN,  five  years  intensive,  var¬ 
ied  #*xperiencp.  seeks  job  with  gradu¬ 
ate  study  opportunity.  Outstanding 
college  record,  some  graduate  work 
and  teaching.  .Also  trade  journalist. 
Box  1103,  Hutchinson,  Kansas. 


SITUATIONS  WAHTID- 
MECHANICAL 


FOKKMAX  Makeup  seeks  situatioTX 
.%irh  rlaily  newspaper.  Several  years* 
» xp'Tiene*’.  Best  references.  Fast. 

inh»  r  ITU.  Address  Box  2903.  Edi- 
tur  iV*  Bnblislier. _ 


PRKS.SHOO.M  Foreman  thoroughly 
qiialihed.  capable  in  handling  help  ex¬ 
perienced  on  Hoe,  Goss  and  Tabular 
presses.  References,  married,  depend¬ 
able.  Box  2796,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
PHOTOGRAPHERS 


EX  HARVARD  .STUDENT  —  Writer- 
Phoi-ig:-apher.  left  college  to  get  pro- 
fe.s.vional  newspaper  experiemce.  HI 
years  college  daily,  term  at  photogra¬ 
phic  school,  .some  free  lar.ee.  Want  a 
chance  to  try  on  good  .small  paper. 
New  England  or  Sout-hwest  preferred. 
Box  2864.  Editor  A  Publisher, _ 

EXPERIENCED  PHOTOGRAPHER — 
young  single,  veteran.  Newspaper,  pub¬ 
lic-relations,  publicity,  portrait,  com¬ 
mercial  experience.  Go  anywhere.  Box 
•2917.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ _ 

NEWS  Photographer  34  years  old.  13 
years  on  Hearst  tabloid  daily.  No 
liquor,  best  of  references.  Go  any¬ 
where.  Can  qualify  as  chief  photogra¬ 
pher.  Box  2920.  Editor  k  Publisher. 

.NEWS  PHOTOGRAPHER,  10  years 
with  metropolitan,  suburban  dailies  in 
black  and  white,  and  color  work.  Ex¬ 
perienced  as  chief,  capable  of  setting 
up  and  operating  photo  department. 
Mid -West  or  western  section  prefer¬ 
red.  Married,  with  family  and  car. 
Now  employed,  best  references.  Box 
2763.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 

IF  TALLULAH  BANKHEAD’S  ment — you  are  making  it  that 


suit  against  Procter  &  Gamble, 
Benten  &  Bowles,  et  al,  isn’t  a 
cooked  up  publicity  stunt,  those 
involved  couldn’t  have  found  a 
better  one  if  they  tried. 

Picture  this:  Miss  Bankhead 
is  currently  appearing  in  a 
Broadway  show,  “Private  Lives.’’ 
P  &  G  and  its  agency  are  mar¬ 
keting  a  new  shampoo  named 
“Prell.’’  The  singing  commer¬ 
cials  tie  in  Tallulah’s  name  to 
the  tube  of  shampoo.  She  is 
suing  for  damages  alleging  il¬ 
legal  use  of  her  name,  etc. 

Now,  the  actress  and  her  play 
have  received  a  box  office  shot 
in  the  arm  because  of  the  front 
page  publicity,  and  “Prell”  be¬ 
comes  one  of  the  few  commer¬ 
cial  products  in  history  to  land 
on  the  front  page.  It’s  name  is 
now  being  circulated  in  a  man¬ 
ner  that  advertising  would  have 
taken  weeks  and  months  to  do. 

Even  if  it  should  cost  the 
manufacturer,  and  others  asso¬ 
ciated  with  it,  a  couple  of  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  dollars  to  settle 
the  suit  everyone  ought  to  be 
very  happy.  Tallulah  will  be 
happy  in  winning  her  point  and 
the  manufacturer  will  have  ob¬ 
tained  front  page  publicity — 
something  it  couldn’t  have 
bought  for  a  million  dollars. 

•  •  • 

WHILE  we’re  on  the  subject  of 

free  publicity,  we’ve  just  re¬ 
ceived  the  best  explanation  of 
why  an  advertiser  should  not 
try  to  get  free  space  just  be¬ 
cause  he  is  an  advertiser. 

George  Jordan,  former  AP 
and  Washington  Star  man,  is 
now  head  of  the  public  relations 
department  of  Olmstead  &  Foley, 
Minneapolis  advertising  agency. 
In  addressing  the  Minnesota 
Savings  and  Loan  League  re¬ 
cently  he  said: 

“Never  try  to  force  an  editor 
or  a  radio  station  to  use  your 
publicity  on  the  basis  of  your 
importance  as  an  advertiser.  I 
can  tell  you  why  in  about  three 
sentences.  First,  it  probably 
won’t  work.  Second,  if  it  does 
work,  you  have  richly  earned  a 
large  dividend  of  ill-will  on  the 
part  of  the  news  side  of  the 
newspaper  or  radio  station. 
Third,  you  have  done  what  you 
could  to  reduce  the  value  of 
your  own  advertising. 

“You  know,  you  pay  good 
money  for  newspaper  space  or 
for  radio  time  on  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  readers  or  listeners, 
who  came  to  be  informed  or  en¬ 
tertained,  will  stay  to  hear  your 
message.  The  number  of  read¬ 
ers  or  listeners  who  come  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  reputation  the 
news  or  radio  editor  has  built 
for  informing  or  entertaining. 
If  he  has  done  a  good  job— you 
get  a  chance  at  many  readers  or 
listeners.  If  he  has  done  a  poor 
job,  your  advertising  is  worth 
less.  So  every  time  you  try  to 
pervert  his  judgment  by  forcing 
him  to  decide  on  the  basis  of  a 
false  consideration  —  like  the 
amount  of  money  you  spend 
with  his  advertising  depart- 


much  harder  for  him  to  pull  in 
the  readers  or  listeners  you  are 
paying  to  reach.” 

'That  comes  under  the  heading 
of:  “Wish  we’d  said  that!” 

In  our  March  5  issue  we  car¬ 
ried  a  letter  from  William 
Fields,  press  representative  for 
The  Playwrights’  Company.  He 
said  that  on  occasions  he  has 
been  “greatly  disturbed  at  the 
editorial  attitude  of  E  &  P, 
which  I  have  interpreted  as  be¬ 
ing  needlessly  unfriendly  to 
press  agents  and  to  the  con¬ 
scientious  and  helpful  services 
that  many  of  us  endeavor  to 
perform  for  the  press  of  the 
country.”  Then  he  goes  on  to 
comment  favorably  on  a  story 
we  carried  in  our  Feb.  12  issue 
reporting  on  the  use  of  publicity 
material.  Sixty-one  editors  re¬ 
vealed  they  receive  from  10  to 
500  publicity  handouts  a  day — 
average  77.  The  editors  said 
less  than  6%  of  the  stuff  is 
usable  but  the  majority  want  it 
to  keep  on  coming  because  it 
sometimes  suggests  tips  for  local 
stories. 

Fields  concludes  “it  would 
seem  to  be  recognized  that  our 
work  is  regard^  as  of  value 
and  that  our  contributions  do 
have  their  place.  We  deplore, 
as  do  editors,  such  irresponsible, 
inaccurate  and  incompetent  in¬ 
dividuals  as  operate  within  our 
ranks.  However,  no  activity  is 
free  from  its  shysters.” 

We  deplore  them,  too,  and 
hope  that  Mr.  Fields  goes  along 
with  us  in  our  editorial  opposi¬ 
tion  to  press  agents,  publicity 
men,  public  relations  experts, 
or  whatever  you  want  to  call 
them,  who  send  out  material 
that  has  “no  reader  interest  at 
all.  story  poorly  written,  dis¬ 
guised  advertising,  material  ob¬ 
viously  faked,  apparent  inac¬ 
curacy  in  story,  material 
stretched  too  thin.”  Those  were 
some  of  the  prominent  reasons 
given  by  editors  in  the  Feb.  12 
survey  story  for  rejecting  hand¬ 
outs.  It  is  the  “disguised  adver¬ 
tising”  against  which  E  &  P  has 
mainly  campaigned. 

•  •  * 

OUT  IN  Rockford,  Ill.,  the  coun¬ 
ty  board  of  supervisors  sought 
to  bar  representatives  of  the 
Rockford  Morning  Star  and 
Register-Republic  from  its  com¬ 
mittee  meetings.  The  super¬ 
visors  asked  a  ruling  from  Illi¬ 
nois  Attorney  General  Ivan  A. 
Elliott.  He  upheld  them  saying 
reporters  and  the  public  may  be 
barred  from  committee  meetings 
of  county  boards  of  supervisors 
whenever  .such  committee  de¬ 
sires.  at  the  same  time  admit¬ 
ting  meetings  of  the  board  itself 
are  open  to  the  public  under  Il¬ 
linois  law. 

Elliott  went  back  into  English 
common  law  to  justify  his  rul¬ 
ing.  stating:  “In  England  it  has 
been  held  that  the  meetings  o! 
municipal  councils  are,  as  a 
rule,  not  public  meetings,  and 
members  of  the  public,  newspa¬ 
per  reporters,  citizens  or  tax- 


E&P  CALENDAR 

March  20-22  —  Inter-State 
Circulation  Managers  Assn., 
spring  meeting.  Hotel  Wil¬ 
liam  Penn,  Pittsburgh. 

March  21  —  New  Jersey 
Press  Assn.,  93rd  annual 
meeting,  Stacy-Trent  Hotel, 
Trenton. 

March  22-23  —  Kent  State 
University,  8th  annual  short 
course  in  news  photography, 
campus,  Kent,  Ohio. 

March  23-25  —  Association 
of  National  Advertisers, 
spring  meeting.  Homestead 
Hotel,  Hot  Springs,  Va. 

March  26  —  Nevada  State 
Press  Assn.,  Hotel  Flamingo, 
Las  Vegas,  Nev. 


payers  of  the  municipality  have 
no  right  to  attend  such  meetings 
without  consent  of  the  council.” 

Well,  it's  a  small  world,  and 
it  seems  that  an  attorney  in 
England  read  an  account  of  this 
controversy  in  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher’s  February  12  issue.  We 
get  around! 

Anyway,  Attorney  R.  J. 
Holmes  of  St.  Albans.  Herts. 
London,  wrote  to  the  Rockford 
Morning  Star  saying:  “I  think 
you  should  inquire  more  closely 
into  the  statement  he  has 

made”  about  English  common 
law.  “To  my  knowledge  the 

question  of  press  admission  to 
local  authorities  —  which  are 

statutory  creations  of  late  19th 
century  vintage — is  not  a  com¬ 
mon  law  matter,  but  is  regu¬ 
lated  by  the  local  authorities 
( admission  of  the  press  to  meet¬ 
ings)  act,  1908.” 

As  for  general  practice,  “sev¬ 
eral  local  authorities  have 

adopted  the  practice  of  admit¬ 
ting  the  press  to  committee 
meetings,  while  a  larger  number 
are  issuing  the  minutes  of  com¬ 
mittees  before  these  are  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  full  council  for 
ratification.  The  conclusive  com¬ 
mittee  on  publicity  for  local 
government,  set  up  by  the  min¬ 
istry  of  health,  has  recently  rec¬ 
ommended: 

“That  press  comment  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  council  meetings  should 
be  allowed  and  indeed  encour¬ 
aged;  and  that,  subject  to  ex¬ 
clusion  of  matter  which  might 
be  defamatory,  or  where  ad¬ 
vance  publicity  would  clearly 
be  prejudicial  to  the  public  in¬ 
terest,  anything  which  is  sent  to 
members  of  the  council  may  be 
given  to  the  press  for  publica¬ 
tion  and  comment.” 

This  committee.  Holmes  wrote, 
reported  that  “the  question  of 
the  admission  of  the  press  to 
meetings  of  committees  of  a 
local  authority  is  one  for  deter¬ 
mination  by  individual  authori¬ 
ties  in  the  light  of  their  own 
local  conditions,  particularly 
having  regard  to  the  degree  of 
responsibility  delegated  by  a 
council  to  committees,  and  that 
in  most  cases,  and  always 
where  there  are  delegated 
powers,  more  authority  should 
be  given  for  information  to  be 
supplied  to  the  press  where  the 
admission  of  the  press  is  not 
appropriate.” 

So,  in  the  Rockford  case, 
reliance  on  “English  common 
law”  appears  to  be  a  subterfuge 
to  maintain  secrecy. 


E&P-Hutchins 
Panel  on  Press 
Conduct  Meets 

The  first  meeting  of  a  groups 
newspapermen  and  others  to  ■- 
view  the  performance  of  tin 
American  press  was  schedulet 
for  March  18  in  New  York  Qij 

Organized  by  Editor  &  Ptj 
LisHER,  the  meeting  is  an  on;, 
growth  of  an  exchange  of  vieii 
between  E  &  P  and  Dr.  Robr 
M.  Hutchins,  chancellor  of  thi 
University  of  Chicago,  followit; 
his  talk  to  the  National  Confab 
ence  of  Editorial  Writers  i: 
Louisville  last  November. 

Six  newspapermen  and  tj 
laymen  or  educators  comprini 
the  panel  to  discuss  the 
and  bad  points  of  the  pm 
where  and  how  it  could  be  it 
proved,  whether  there  is  a  nee 
for  an  independent  critici 
agency  and  whether  it  would  In 
practicable  and  useful. 

The  newspapermen  on  Ut 
panel  are:  Erwin  Canham,  e4- 
tor  of  the  Christian  Sciem 
Monitor  and  president  of  & 
American  Society  of  Newspape 
Editors:  Barry  Bingham,  pres- 
dent  and  editor  of  the  LouisvUt 
(Ky. )  Courier-Journal:  Gideo; 
Seymour,  executive  editor  of  tkt 
Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribun 
Philip  Graham,  president  aai 
publisher  of  the  Washingtn 
( D.  C. )  Post:  Turner  Catledje 
assistant  managing  editor  of  & 
New  York  Times:  and  GeofIny 
Parsons,  chief  editorial  write 
for  the  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une. 

Laymen  are:  William  E.  Hoa- 
ing.  Professor  of  Philosophy 
Emeritus,  Harvard  University 
now  spending  a  term  at  Dan- 
mouth  College;  Reinhold  Nit- 
buhr.  Professor  of  Ethics  aiic 
Philosophy  of  Religion,  Unitt 
Theological  Seminary;  Haroic 
D.  Lasswell,  Professor  of  Lav 
Yale  University;  George  S 
Shuster,  President,  Hunter  Col¬ 
lege;  and  Kurt  Riezler,  Profesn 
of  Philosophy,  New  School  te 
Social  Research.  All  were  for 
mer  members  of  the  Luct- 
Hutchins  Commission  on  Free¬ 
dom  of  the  Press  and  were  if 
vited  by  Editor  &  Publisher  it 
the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Hutchia 
Robert  U.  Brown,  editor  of  Eti- 
TOR  &  Publisher,  was  moderator 
during  the  panel  meeting. 

Dr.  Hutchins,  ill  with  pneu¬ 
monia.  was  unable  to  attend. 

■ 

Reporter  Sets  Trap 
For  Rental  Swindler 

Huron,  S.  D. — A  reporter's 
curiosity  over  a  classified  ad  W 
to  the  arrest  of  an  ex-convict  oc 
the  charge  of  attempting  > 
house  rental  swindle. 

When  Bob  Rose,  reporter  on 
the  Huron  Plainsman,  became 
suspicious  of  a  classified  ad 
fering  a  house  to  rent  for  ^ 
a  month,  six  months’  rent  in  »• 
vance,  he  checked  further,  and 
enlisted  aid  of  police  and  a  1^ 
housewife.  The  ex-convict  dk 
offered  to  rent  her  a  ho® 
owned  by  the  people  who  liv*d 
in  it.  Rose  and  police  were  or 
hand  to  trap  the  man. 
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merica’s  most  important  building  program 


In  order  to  keep  up  with  the  increasing 
demand  for  light  and  power,  these  com¬ 
panies.  hundreds  of  them,  are  building 
new  plants,  lines  and  equipment  that 
will  cost  billions  of  dollars  in  all. 

WTiy?  VlVIl,  your  appetite  for  elec¬ 
tric  service— like  everybody’s— is  grow¬ 
ing  bigger  and  bigger.  New  users  of 
electricity  —  babies  and  businesses  — 
are  being  born  in  record  numbers. 


Even  with  accurate  scale  models  like 
these,  building  is  n*>  easy  matter  these 
days.  But  around  900.(X)0  families  will 
move  into  new  or  enlarged  homes  this 
year.  If  you’ve  ever  built,  you  know 
that  each  one  has  the  most  important 
building  program  in  the  country. 

One  of  the  most  important— in  size 
—  is  the  construction  program  of  the 
6uj(Re5.s-managed  electric  companies. 


We’re  catching  up  with  the  construc¬ 
tion  we  couldn’t  do  during  the  war. 

This  expansion  of  the  self-support¬ 
ing  electric  companies  is  one  of  his¬ 
tory’s  biggest  peacetime  building  jobs. 

The  entire  job  is  being  done  without 
the  use  of  government  money.  Millions 
of  men  and  women,  from  all  walks  of 
life,  are  investing  their  savings  to  make 
possiblemucA  more  power  for  America! 


ELECTRIC  LIGHT  AND  POWER  COMPANIES* 


•  HIUN  HATES  $*mri  In  th»  ElECTRIC  THEATtE.  Haar  It  avarf  Saa^cf,  CtS,  t  f.M..  EST. 
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NEWS 


GROWN 


. . .  to  a  position  of 
commanding  influence 
and  importance 
in  the  minds 
of  both  readers 
and  advertisers. 


HERE’S  THE  CIRCULATION  GROWTH  PICTURE! 


Something  has  happened  in  Denver... it  will  pay  to  learn  more  about  the  changed  newspaper  picture 

SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 


m  of  all  Colorado’s 
retail  sales  are  made 
in  the  four-county 
Denver  metropolitan  area.** 

^Recent  survey  released  by  ths 
Colorado  Resources  Development  Council 

73.8%  of  the  Nev/s’ 

circulation  is  concentrated 
in  the  high  spot 
city-retail  sales  area.* 

*Six  months  ending  September  30,  194S 
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